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The INTRODUCTION. 


$; ]- has been thought requiſite by ſome, whoſe judgements 


4 deſerve the eſteem which every body has of them, that the 
T reatiſes ſhould be anſwered, which have appeared under the 
Title of The Jeluites Loyalty. 7o thoſe among whom we 

live, in a common ſubjettion to the ſame Government, but 

with different ſentiments in Religion, we owe the ſatisfattion of 
knowing what we hold in a much concerning crvil obedi- 
ence. And it is not juſt that thoſe whoſe Tenets differ from thoſe 
of theſe Authors , ſhould paſs for approvers of Opinions which 
they diſapprove. Theſe Treatiſes being attributed to Catholicks, 
and the Ptrimes contained in them 19 the Church : Janorance 
and obſtinacy , wickedneſs and damnable error being laid to the 
charge of thoſe who are otherwiſe perſwaded; Proteſtants, if no 

Calolick diſowned them, would have but too much reafon to ſuſ- 

peck, we wer@ all of one minde in theſe matrers, ſilence in ſuch a 

caſe amounting t0 little leſs then Confeſſion. And though they 

were diſownea, yet if nobody ſaid why, the diſowners would go 
wear 30 paſs for the ſtrange people which the zeal of theſe Authors 
repreſents them , and Proteſtants , with extreme ſcandal to 
our Religion, apprehend, that the only good ſubjetts among us 
were the worſt of Catholicks, if Catholicks at all. It was _— 
neceſſary to prevent an apprehenſion of ſuch bad conſe 5 
to Religion, and our ſelves, and ſhew they ſwerve neither from 


on nor Reaſon, 4nd ay 2 ens convinc't into their 
prjegon after ane weight of all that is offered to the contrary. wy 
eſides an anſwer ſeemed _ the Church, our Neighbour, and - +. 

2 Our . =. 


on 


our ſelves. The Church is wronged, when doftrines are put upon + 
her which ſhe holds not , and much more when theſe doftrines are 
both falſe and pernicious. Not to remove the ſeangal is little bet» © 
ter then ro concur to it. Our Neighbour t wronged when coun- 
_— coyn us offered him for carrent : ſince he will finde little 
other intheſe Treatiſes, it is the dart of an honeſt man to fore- 
warn him. Ye are wronged by charatters which we deſerve not, 
and are not to be blamed if we have no mindeto paſs for Janorant, 
. andobſtinate and wicked mmn ;, though in truth, Religion is more 
concerned then we , that who are ſound in Allegiance appear not 
unſound in Religion. In ſhort, ſince it becomes Catholicks to deal 
ſancerely, and embrace no Tenets, e = in what concerns their 
duty to God & Czfiar, which fear the light; theſe Authors deſerve 
praiſe for owning fairly what they hold, 4nd why,and it was thought 
to imitate their example. Fir theſe reaſons I would not but 


concur with the opinion of my friends, that an Anſwer was neceſ- 
ſary ; but yet 7 could have wiſht the tack had been impoſed on ſome 
body elſe. T have not ventured ow it but at the ſo/licitation of thoſe 


who 7 could mot refuſe, and that in defantt of another. But while 
others, ſome more concerned, and all more able, for ſeveral ref” 
petts declined it, thought it better to do it, as T could ſcurvity, - 
then leave it undone. concern my ſelf only with the what is faid, 
and meddle not with the who ſaid it, as neither knowing the Aus 
thors, nor thinking I have any thing to do to enquire. So the 
Gold be weight , it imports not what hand holds the ſcales. Be- 
fdes, as the tartneſs with which too many ſeaſon their writings, is - 
16 myreliſþ wonderful unſavoury, Iam not ſorry at an Jonorance 
which preſerves me from the Temptation. For though Pivonld, 7 
cannot reflett on thoſe I know not. If any thing flip leſs ſmooth 

| pen, 7 emtreat the Reader to look: wpon it 4s 4 ſlip, which 
bad Theen aware, I had avoided. . 


Ag: 


heſe three Treatiſes, the firſt in ſome reſpects, feems far 

the beſt ; the other two are more proper toamuſe, "then con- 

vince, and look more like products of wit and fancy, fuch 

as a fertile invention may multiply without end on any ſubject, then 

of a ſetled judgment. They rather skirmiſh then apht, and fo as ſtill 

to preſerve their Reſerves intire, But the firſt fairly engages the 

Triarit, and gives us the comfort of AMexander, to meet with al} the 

enemies force at once. In truth it isthe = proper Topick, For 

obedience to Princes being evidently tavght by Faith, leſs then Faith 

will hardly ſerve to juſtify diſobedience in cafe of Depoſition. Not- 

withſtanding in other reſpects 1 cannot but think it an ill choſen, and 
worſe managed Topick. 

For firſt, it is at moſt but an Argument ad Hominem, ſuch a one as 
may ſtop a mans month, but contributes nothing to clear the diffi- 
culty. Itis good only againſt a Catholick, and He, if he be ſatis- 
fied with the proof this Author alledges, that the Church truly held, 
what he ſays ſhe did, is pur to ſilence, and'mvuft alfow the conclufion 
woe in vertue of his obligation, ro believe as thr Church believer. 
But yet ſees nothing of that Truth himfelf, nor can tell how to make-- 
itout; or defend his Church, if it be objefted againſt her, that ſhe 
hotds an untruth. To an Adverfary it ſignifies nothing, -unleſs per- 
heps to confirm him in his prejudice againſt the Church, when fhe is 
made to require the belief of thmgs, which he may ſee inconſiſtent - 
with Trath. . However alt ix carried in the dark, the' Cathofick run * 


- 


'®; the three Arguments, which make up the ſubſtance of 
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down as with a boyſterous ſhock 'at Blind-mans-bvff, but neither 
ſatisfied himſelf, nor able to ſatisfy any body elſc, the relt lefr 
without. the lealt glimps of light, -1n ſhort, it is a Topick proper to 
tright a timerous conſcience into a blinde obedience, but leaves the - 
underſtanding altogether at a loſs. 

Again, it will got do at lalt, ashe aſſumes, The Church bas beld it, 
and thence infers, it mult be true. Another may aſſume, It is not 
true: and thence a Catholick infer, the Church bas not beld it; and an 
Adverſary, that the Church has errcd.” In either caſe, it muit of ne- 
ceſlity come to be examined, whethcr the point be true or no, and 
this by Arguments independent of the Authority of the Church, 
For if the Catholick by any Arguments can prove it is not true ; — 
the Church never-held it, is toanothec Gatholick as undenyable, as 
his conſequence, the Church hath held it, therefore it is true, Art leait 
there is no avoiding it with an Adverſary : -For who acknowledgrs 
the Church has held it, and cannot ſhew it is not an error, and by 0- 
ther mediums then the Churches holding it, cannot acquir the Church 
from having held an error. Wherefore ſince of necellity it mult 
come tothis at laſt, it had been a great deal better to have begun 
there at -fir(t, .and never troubled us with a Topick, which even if 
it hold, makes us not a jot the wiſer, and which when we have 
taken a great deal of painsto examine, leaves us expoſed toas much 
in examining another, | 

Beſides,” conſidering the circomſtances in which we live, I know 
not what worſe office he could have done his fellow Catholicks, and 
indeed the Church it ſelf, She is daily traduced with holding do- 

 Atrines inconſiſtent with civil government, There is no way to clear 
her, that know, but by denying that ſhe holds thoſe doctrines, or 
that thoſe doGtrines are inconliſtent. This Gentleman aſlits the ob- 
jetion with his learned Syllogiſms, and fixes the dotrines on the 
Church, and then leaves her to ſhift for her ſelf, with the aſperſion 
of holding doctrines inconſiſtent with Government, unleſs he'would 
Ahew them otherwiſe, To'leave her thus with the matter of fact 
confeſt, her Adverſaries at liberty to conclude her guilty, and her 
friends uninſtracted how to make out her innocence, in my opinion 
ſhews that inconſiderate love is ſometimes more prejudicial then 
\amers hate; and I think more fore-{ight would have become his 
ing, and more concern for her honour his zeal. 

Todraw a little nearer, l obſerve, .it is nothing but the old ay 

newly, 


the Firſt Treatiſe. 
newly, and not inuch. differently, cookt , the ſame overſod bean 
ſtill, Only whereas uſually the inconvenience urged is, that axleſ7 
the detirine in queſtion be true, the Church bas erred , he chooſes to 
word it, The Church has been in a damnable error of belief ,, and ſin of 
prattice, 4 wickgd and blinde Church, a Synagogue of Satan, QC, 
This ſounds a little more big and frightful, but tignifies muchwhat 
the ſame. For the reſt, 'tis but what 1s met with every where, When 
the proof comes, on which he -lays the {treſs, there 1s the fact of 
Greg.7. the Councils of Lateran and Lions, with the reſt of the Com- 
mon-places, objected and anſwered by every body, who 'meddle 
with the queſtion, according as they are ſor the affirmative or: nega- 
tive.. Theſe things, if they had been ſatisfaGtory , would have 
been ſo in other mens Writings, - the diſpute long lince ended, and 
the pains of tranſcribing them afreſh ſpared. But ſince he knows 
they were not, methinks he ſhould have bethought himſelfof ſome- 
ng more, to-make them ſatisfactory, - then -barely to tranſcribe 
them, 
© However to make a formal buſineſs of it, this proof is divided into 
6. Heads. All whith if be can ſhew, be hopes it will be | —— 4 ſuffici + * 
ent proof, Sure he has been uſed to deal with very froward people, 
ſuch who will not be content unleſs it be ſyllogiſtically proved to 
them, that the ſun ſhines at noon: or elſe he is as unlucky at difficul- 
ties as ſome at muſick, who praiſe anddiſpraiſe ſtill in the wrong 
lace, Was there-ever ſuch a pleaſant Ff ? or did any-man, beſides 
imſelf, ever doubt, whether thoſe things might be ſhewn, which 
every body, who knows any thing of the queition, knows were ne- 
ver in diſpute, but openly acknowledged on all hands? For ſo it is 
with the main of what he brings, though in ſome particulars he has 
the ill fortune to be out. 1 am fully verſwaded that neither the 
Sorbon Doors, nor-the reſt of the Gentlemen, -who it ſeems are 
out of his favour, would, to do him a-pleaſure, ſtick-to yeild hint 
freely, perhaps more then he asks, without ſtaying to be forc't to a 
confeſſion by the rack of his ſevere Quotations. 

Alas the difficulty-lies not in the matter of fat-which-is beyond 
Ifs and Ands, ſufficiently agreed, but inthis, whether that matter 
of fact ſufficiently prove what is pretended from it. When he comes 
tothis, all he does is to bope. it over;-and leave it to: take-its-for- 
tune. That a Scholler ſhould treat a queſtion of this concern in this 
manner! Keep a pother about ghe premiſes, which no body denics,- 
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An Anſwer-t0 
and expect the concluſion, which no body grants, ſhould be yeild- 
ed to his confidence without any, ſo much as offer at proof that it 
follows, or is a good concluſion, which yet is the only thing in 
queſtion ! He knows that all, who diſſent from him, refuſe to 
grant what he hopes to Bellarmin and the reſt, who have produced 
the ſame things, with as much and as likely hope as he, He 
knows that what hetclls us is no news; that all bas been examined 
and ſifted over and over apgain,ar.d tht after all,there are who remain 
firm againſt him, Can it be poſſible a man of learning ſhould think to 
bope theſe people out of theic Judgments? That they ſhould for his 
ſake relent, and profeſs that to be true which they think to be falſe ? 
Change all ona ſudden, and that without any motive ? For the mo- 
tives he propoſes, he knows move themmnot, When a ſcholier turrg 
from proving to hoping , and expeQs from the good nature of the 
Readers what he ſhould force from them, whether they will or ne, 
by the unreliſtable evidence of his diſcourſe, 1 for my-part think he 
has a great deal more reaſon to (car then hope, at lealt were it my 
caſe, I am ſure I ſhould not be «|together ſo confident. 

However it be, the Argument in ſhortis this: Do but grant me 
that what you and cvery body knows has been done, proves the 
Church engaged for may doGtrine, and then I will prove the Church 
is engaged for my cCoctiine, anatbat 'tis heretical, and what you 
will, to oppoſe it. This is the long and the ſhort of the learned 
Syllogiſas, and elaboratc Quorations, Which if any one will take 
for a good Argument, he may fo; are, Butl muſt needs profeſs I 
never ſaw worſe Topick worſc managed; and am heartily afflicted to 
ſee a queſtion ſo ſtrangely handled, in which; to ſay nothing of ſome 
temporal conſiderations not altogether to be (lighted, our very duty 
to God and (ſar is concerned. 

But not to affront his pains and zeal with an anſwer ſo general, 
let us ca(t a view on particulars, He undertakesto prove, that the 
opinion, againſt which he writes, is Erroneons in Faith, T emerarious, 
and Impious, Never wereill names worſe coupled. This is as much 
to ſay , you Sir, with whom I am very angry, are a Raſcal and a 
Villain, and beſides cannot put of your hat with a grace, or make a 
handſome leg, or ſome ſuch diminiſhing aggravation ; which none, 
but a very merry enemy would uſe. Heretical, and Impions arc 
fins of the firſt magnitude. T emerarious, which for all its great ſound 
i no more but plain Reſb, is a moderate blundring fault , of which 
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the Firſt Treatiſe. 
many an honeſt man, eſpecially in our nation, is guilty, even ke 
ſometimes who ſpeaks againſt raſhneſs. Neither do | mention this- 
for-any great matter there isin it, butto obſerve by the way, that 
he was ſo intent upon heaping harſh names on the Tenet, again&t 
which he diſputes, that he minded not much what they ſignified. 

There follow the learned Syllogiſms concerning which | ſhall only 
ſay, He has not weaved his web fo faſt but that it might perhaps be - 
unravel'd at every ſtitch, There is play enough for a Gameſter wha. 
would take all advantages. Who would examin what made an Er- 
roror Practice damnable ? whether what is damnable-in its own 
nature, be ſo in all circumſtances, and particularly in thoſe in which 
the things he alledges were practiſed, whether the Church aQt al - 
ways as a Church, or be reſponſible for all that is dove by her, whe- 
-ther Fathers, or Children; and whether in the caſes infilted on by 
him ; with the reſt of the many points of which he gives occaſion to 
diſcourſe, might peradventure ſtop the carcer before it came to the 
convincing Quotations, and put him to the charge of more proofs, 
then thoſe he has provided. : 

But ſince I am at liberty, 1 conceive it beſt to gratify hisexpecta- 
tion, and deny juſt where he 'would have-me. For indeed to deny 
inthe wrong place without neceſſity, may 1 fear ſhew ſomething 
diſobliging. 'Tis as if a man ſhould rudely call for mutton to hjm 
who had provided Capon and Pheaſant. | joyn iſſue with him there- 
fore where he deſires and expeQt I ſhould, upon the firſt part of his 
ſecond Minor, and deny that the Church at any time has- believed 
and praiſed, as he pretends. And this becauſe I believe it will be 
found, the Church, or rather men of the Church, were in thoſe 
ti as now, divided in their ſentiments of this buſineſs. Some 
were for ſuch a power, as he would have in the Pope, ſome were a- 

ainſt it, both acted according to their ſeveral perſwaſions, © And 
conceive that what is done by one part of the Church, and contra- 
by another; proves not the Act, and much leſs the Faith-of 


in, alrhough there had been no difference of ſentiments and 

pralces, I.do not underſtand how the Church can be » un- 

ſs ſhe proceeded on thoſe grounds, on which alone the as 

a Church, or Congregation. of faithful can proceed. To this {1 ap- 

prebend two things neceſlary : Firſt, that the point have been origi- 

gally revealed by Chriſt : and olly, that-this —— 
c 
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preſerved by an (7p mengms cn and uniform practice of the Faithful, 
If any, or all, of thoſe who make the Church believe or at on 0. 
ther grounds then theſe, | conceive they believe and att, not as a 
Church, or as faithful, but as men, or ſchollars, or in ſome other 
capacity, And becauſe, for any thing appears in bis Argument, 
theſe conditions may be wanting, I deny any engagement of the 
Church in his concerns, and for the ſame reaſon, his laſt Conſe. 

uence too, conceiving, whatever he may hope, that thongh he do 
thew all he undertakes, it will not follow that the Charch bas belic- 
ved, taught, and prattiſed, as he contends, 

And now in truth we are at an end of our Argument; at leaſt 
what remains belongs to him, not me. His conſequence lince it is 
denied, mult be proved, if he will have it paſs, and till then there 
is nomore for me to do. It is neither necdful, nor indeed much to 
purpoſe to examine farther what he ſays, if what he ſays will nor 
prove his intent. However lince in likelihood ſomething may oc- 
car, Which though unneceſſary, may yet be grateful to the Reader, 
let us hear at leait what his witneſſes ſwy, Kings and Emperors and 
Popescarry with them roo much reſpect to be deny'd audience. 

We are told then, that Gregery the th, threatned the French 
King, and his ſubjects, and depoſed Henry 4th. King of the Gey- 
wars : Beſides that he formerly taught this doGtrine to the Church, 
and called the contra: y wicked folly and madneſs, as bad as Idola- 
try, Farther that Paw! the th, forbad the Oath of Allegiance ; 
Innecent the 10th, cenſured the negative ſubſcribers; and Alexander 
the 7th, the Irith Remonſtrance, And all this dilated with ſeveral 
cixcumſtances, not forgetting the very year in which eath thing hap- 
| ned, and Vouchers brought, and exaCtly quoted for every par- 
ticular. . | 

[ verily believe this exaCtneſs might have- been ſpared. - Theſe 
things arc too well known to need more ado about them —_- 
naming. 1 wiſh they were not, for the honour of Popes” and” ty 
rence weallow to their ſacred and ſupreme dignity, - And eovid 
they be concealed, I for my part would rather lofe an opportyvir 
. of ſhewing Erudition, then publiſh them. But ſince this Gentlema 
has dia cologthent once again upon the flage,' what witl 
he make of them? Allithisis in two words, Popes —_— 
ſor the. depaſing doctrine all the weys they can. And what then'? I 
oy 1 nann pena aaa = 
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ſhewn the Ations good, and opinion true, he had deſerved well 
of Popes, by ſhewing them to have abetted goodneſs and Truth : 
But that remaining in queſtion, to expoſe their aCtions to the 
ſamequeſtion, is, | fear, no very good piece of ſervice tothem, 
And 'tis a worſe to Chriſtianity to aſſume their proceedings in 
proof of a point of Faith. The Authority of Popes, he knows well, 
itirs not the ballance, unleſs their Infallibility be caſt imo the ſcales. 
And for that point , I refer itto himſelf , if it be any more then a 
probable opinion , and that even according to his own value, if he 
hold it. For he is not to learn that every body ſets not the ſame rate 
=_ many holding it very improbable and very falſe to boox, 
ow if it become a ſchollar to ſuppoſe that point, ( for he offers 
not any where to prove it ) a point upon which all the itreſs lies, and 
which he knows is ſtrongly conteſted 3 1 cannot think it becomes a 
Catholick to make a probable opinion a premiſe to infer a point of 
Faith, For this is plainly to make his Faith, a probable, and uncer- 
tain, and for ought he can tell, falſe Faith, | would entreat him 
the next time he writes, to have more concern for Chriſtianity, and 
leſs for his eſpouſed opinion, and in the mean time, change his 
hopes of having his Inference paſs, into a deſire that it may nor. For 
I muſt _ with a confidence ſomething better grounded, that 
God will have more care of his Church; then to ſuffer her Faith de- 
on Probabilities, if they be ſo much , and the Rock on which 
has built her , crumble away into ſlippery ſand. 

But now to ſee how he ſets off his ware ; how like an Artiſt he 
covers the weakneſs of what he ſays, by the ſtrong expreſhons in 
which he cloaths it, and ſtrives by his big words to fright us in- 
to an apprehenſion there is ſomething in it, if we could finde it ! 
If I ſhew, ſays he, That Popes have taught it as ſound doftrine ;, As 
ifthey, or any body in their wits, can be imagined to have taught 
any, 88 unſound doQtrine. No body yet ever cry'd -o—_ 
Proving it from Scripture and Tradition : That Scripture 
have been pretended is no ſuch wonder , or praiſe, No Hereſy, 
— _ but — as much. _ qr 1 
m me, it I ſuſpend my judgement ti '$ 
witelts ſay. Forto me nga a riddle, that Tradition ſhould 
pry > ome —_—— as arrone- 
ons in. F aith, pernicious folly, madneſs, infifted cenſure: on 
them that beld it | ni pen WER eater 5 
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their Adverſaries, and do all they can agaimit them. Many an hos - 
neſt man has been called knave, The queſtion is whether thoſe 
opinions, and thoſe men, deſerved thoſe cenſures, and that harſh 
language ; if they did not, they had the worſe fortune ;- to be 
un. afperſed heretofore , and for- no other reaſon but be- 
cauſe they «were ſo, concluded guilty now. 
Again, we are told, that Gregoryrhe 7tb depoſed Henry the 4th in- / 
4 Patriarchal Council.-1 am very forry he did ſo, and-wiſh with 
all my heart , truth would give me leave to deny that fact. But 
for .the Patriarchal Council, I muſt again ſuſpend till better in- 
formation; For | ſuſpect few of the Nations belonging to the Patri- 
archate were repreſented in that Council , ſave-the 1ralians , and 
know a good part of the German Nation- by Counter-Councils a- 
themſelves directly oppoſed it. Yet though it were true; 
I believe it docs not, even inHhis own judgement come home to 
his purpoſe. That he did it ex Cathedra, .as Ficar of Chriſt, and 
ſucceſſor of *S. Peter, &c, | wonder in virtue of what other Au- 
therity he could pretend to proceed; or how he could aCt at all 
without pretending ſome : And- for. the-myltery -of doing -it ex 
Cathedra , he may , if he pleaſe diſpute it our with Zawnoy, for I 
muſt confeſs I do not well vadecdend it. That this 'ſentence che 
publiſher to the Empirecin a Brevey and bis; Legats in ſeveral Nationg 
of Chriſtendom... Since it cannot be imagined he intended to- make .a 
ſecret of it, which way ſhould he publiſh it, - bur by Letters, 
and Meſſengers ? Laſtly (for will mention no more) that be did not 
only believe, but formally teach this dottrine to the Church by Ca- 
noms publiſht in a Patriarchal Council. at Rome ; for -Which he 
cites 4he- famous DiFatxs Pape, This of all the reſt , might in my 
opinion have belt been ſpared , both for his own and the Popes cre. 
dit. -- For my part I conceive it becomes me to uſe alittle more 
reſpe&- then he has- done, and not ſay all to which this objEion 
tempts me;- Had he imitated the prudence of thoſe, who though 
they balkthothing which they-thought material , yet forbore to 
meddlc with theſe Diatas, I believe he-had deſerved better of 
ſome body. . If he bave entertained- a fondneſs for them, and will 
uphold them whatever come ont ,. let him- if he pleaſe , maintain 
them againſt Wirbyingron, who flatly denys they were defined by 
the» Council, - As for me I will have. no more to do with them, 
only {would gladly know whether he do in earneſt believe all they 
\ contain. 


| 


tobe ſatisfyd whether they are 
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cofitain, If he do not, methinks it is not fair play to obtrude or 
others, what he believes nor himſelf : If be do, it is the leſs 
wonder he makes the Churches Faith bur probable , fince he 
can be content with one, to make the beſt on'rt, very improbable; 
and very ſingular, For I dare ſay there is not one man in the Chnectt 
belides, who believes as he does. 

Now all this ſeems ts me, but much ado about nothing: The” 
ſum total of all theſe, and if there were as many more, particulars, 
amounts to no morethenthis, Popes did it. And for this 1 think he 
needed not- have brought in his Bill; it would have paſt well e- 
nough in the groſs. Burwhen he —_ , people defire firſt 

liged to diſcharge-the Popes 
debts. He had done A——_— if he had ſhewed we ſtood bound 
for them! , obliged to juſtify all they have done in this particular, 
and to believe, and that with divine Faith , alt was wett done, and 
may and m—_ be imitated. But barely to ſhew they have done 
what before he ſet pen to paper, every body knew they have, and 
this with ſo much circumſtance and aggravation ,' is fo take much 
pains where none needs, and none where oy do, For all that, } 
cannot but acknowledge he is a great man-in his way. Of all the 
places, which Art has invented for amplification, 1 think there is 
none wanting. There is the-Who, and the Whar, the How; the 
Where, the wiy, and all the reſt, not ſo much as the When forgotten x 
which though a body would think not much material; it importing 
little, whether theſe things happer/ in 2074, or 1084, yet I-know 
not how, his formal 7» e-Lwno has its Energy. And though 1 be- - 
lieve the diſcourſe would have ſhewn better ſpoken , then writ, 
becauſe this way it looſes: much: of the advantage, which a folemr ' 
gravity, a pleaſing and emphatical delivery woutd give'it,- yet even 
this is tefnpting. For there are few who will not be apt to think 
thfT muſt needs be ſome ſence , where they ſee ſo much exactneſs, 


' Authors ſo accurately quoted for every particular , and care takert - 


of every Minute, circumſtance , eventhe very Year of our Lord. 

- Beforel paſs to the nexttHcad, it will not be amiſs to ſtop at # 
quotation or two by the way. Outof a letter of the depoſed 'Em-s 
peror Horry the 4th; he cites theſe words; Ae quoque quem 5. S. 
Patrum- treditio ſoli Deo judicandum decuir; nev pro- ahiquo \crimine) 
niſs «fide, quod abſit , - exorbitaverims , \cenſu?; The 
wordsa3 they ly in the letter, azetheſe : Mo quogus ( bee indignas 
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inter Chriftianes ſum ad Regnum vecat) Te teſie, quem $, S. Pa- 
rrum, &c, as he cites, ſave that he puts (uſu: at the lat for A/ſ- 
ſernit, which is not much material. 1 would Engliſh the period, if 
I knew how , bux I cannot make out the gramatical conſtruction, to 
which there ſeems ſomething wanting, However , beſides che Pa- 
rentheſis, of no great import, he leaves out rwo words, which as 
ſhort as they are, quite alter the ſence, viz, Te Teſte, or, accord- 
ing to your own verditt, To ſay abſolutely, the Fathers allow me 
got to be judged , or, if you will, depoſed, but only for Hereſy, 
is much a diflcrent thing from ſaying, even according to your ſelf 
the Fathers allow me not, &c. This is what the Tg 3 40 
make him fay otherwiſe is an evideat falfification ; Though 1 do not 
ſuſpeQ this Gentleman guiky of it, For | believe he has not ſeen 
the letter himſelf, bot taken the quotation on iruſt, from ſome bo- 
dy , who has notdeakt faithſully, 

-But yet there is no great force in it , though-it paſs in his own 
terms. As for the firſt half of the period, the Emperor is undoubted- 
ly in the right, For the Fathers Jo indeed teach , that ſoveraign 
Princes are to be left to the Tribunal of God. But for the excepti- 
on of Hereſy, which is in the ſecond part, I would gladly be ci- 
reed to thoſe Fathers who made it. . ] have neither met with it 
my ſelf , nor heard of any who, has found it ſo much as in any one 
of them- Nor dol know how to reconcile the ſecond part of the 
period with the firſt , this exception to the Fathers either doCtrine 
or practice. For ſince they refer the judgement of a Pringe to God 
alone, | ſee not how they can allow him to be judged by any bo- 
dy elſe, even for Hereſy. Again Heretick Princes there were in 
theic days, but Depoſition was never thought of, They have been 
excommunicated, but ſtill obeyed. 'The practice then of the Fa- 
thers was againſt this exception, it appears not, nay, the contra- 
\ Arann, > 1 p/tc] por Ten ny re ng believe the 


or in this point ? will he have Emperors make Articles of 
Faith too? depoſed, and ie credit hs own quotations, Here 
and Arch-Heretick Emperors 7 For his Henricians had name 


Agaio, be ſays, ww: be Empire there was nv nfs the 
Popes Jon, — \Langr ann dons, = 
ſeryation, and much- zo-purpoſe;av.il peaple were obliged to ſay 
all they think fpr cher thru at all times, and did pole, ped on 
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one plea, now on another, as circumſtances direct their choice, In 
the conteſt between Paul the gth, and the Yenerians, it was deba- 
ted, whether they ſhould appeal from the Pope to a General Goun- 
cil, and 'twas carried they fouls not, becauſe they thought it need- 
leſs ſoto do, Otherwiſe they thought it lawfu] nou and told 
their ſubjects they did therefore refuſe to make uſe of that remedy, 
to which their Anceſtors and other Princes had. had recourſe in ſuch 
caſes, becauſe the apparent injuſtice of the ſentence againſt them re- 
quired it not, Such was the caſe in hand : The Prifces of Germany 
met to examine and dicide the controverſy betwixt the Pope and 
Emperor according to the Canons, gs he himſelf; out of L—_ 
fu obſerves : And he can finde favlt the Popes jurisdition was not 
queſtioned, when by agreement they were to proceed in another 
method. The Emperorsfriends thought hem unjuftly deals withal, 
even according to the ordinary proceedings of Law, and becauſe 
they undertook to make this good in an aſſembly of the wiſeſt men of 
their Nation, does it therefore follow they had nothingelſe to ſay ? 
But now come his witneſſes, who are to give in. their evidence 
that the Pope proved this Doctrine by Tradition... This | bave lon- 
ged'for a'good while, it ſeeming very ſtrange, that' wiſe wen, 86 
Popes are, ſhould attempt a-matrer ſo unlikely to ſucceed, - The & 
vedencEruns thus 4 Eos qus dicumt Regem non opertet excommuntears, 
&c. ad $,S. Parram ditta vel fa a mittinall) Why but the mauer 
in tryal is depoſition ; popes not off | beſcech you with Excommuni- 
cation.” Speak if you- pleaſe to Depoſition. (onfidertins cnr Zachs- 
1145 Papa regom Francorum ; & annes Francigenss. 4 wa» 
| 5, | feeer ant abſobverit. Why but. this & not 
le fact, and that not true neither. For 'twas 
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' no play at all. For he barely relates the matter. of fact, but of- 
-irmay be gueſt what ſervice he would draw from it 3; 


An Anſwer to 
be referred to it, which becauſe he cites ſor another Head, I con- 
ceive he intended not. But if he do think it worth inſiſting on, ler 
him firſt try to make out againſt —_ that there ever was any 
ſuch thing, Forke contends, that this ſo much canvaſt priviledge, 
isa meer forgery, and | apprehend he would not be very wiſe, who 
ſhould labour much in expounding a decree, Which pcrhaps was 
never made. And yet they feem to be leſs wiſe who forged it ; ſure 


. they underſtood little either of St. Gregory, or-of the world, who 


e that wiſe and holy Pope, one who by his words and actions 
owned himſelf a-ſubject to his Emperor, decree Depoſition, and 
not content with that, Damnation, For my part | never heard of 
any power left with St; Peter, or his ſucceſſors to damn- men, And 
have been n_ all is in eAdificatiovem, So that even admitting 
the matter of fat, all that can be made of it, is at moſt a Comming- 
tion, to (right people from wickedneſs by the apprehenſion of the 
miſchiefs which may attend it. 

Popes have hitherto furniſht matter for his diſcourſe, now he pal 
ſes to Councils, and produces firlt the Conneil of Lateran, an un- 
doubred general (ouncil, and the greateſt, for number of Prelates that 
ever were. had a minde to raiſe-doubts, might -peradventure 
finde ſomewhat to ſay to this confident Gentleman, and be counte. 
nanc't by the Authority even of a General Council too, For if this 
Council be ſo vedoutedlhy ral, how-hapned it that the Council of 
Florence cal'd themſelves Bar: the 8th. General Council ? How 
came Cardinal Poel, no ignorant man in the Hiſtory of the Church, 
to be of that opinion? To the 8. General Councils held in the Eaſt, 
add the twothe cites, of Lateren and Lyons, andieaye out thoſe of 
Baſil , ance, and Vienna, The Canncil of Florence comes to be 
the not the 8th. So that as undoubted a buſineſs as he makes 
it have it ſeems, been thoſe in the world who have doubted 
0 | ar pre 57. ar, reg think is as bad. , 

we will not fall out about this point. 1 am well content the 
| be as general as he pleaſes. If he will think fit to be & lit- 
tle more wary anotherzime, *tisas much as I deſire, I cannot tell 
whether he foreſaw what 1 would have, but, as far as { ſee, he 
5s reſolved to gratiſy me, -being ſo wary in the reſt, that he makes 


ſers. pplLy it to his concl hint where 
not to apply it uſion, nor gives any ” wee? 
AM 
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am ſomething at a loſs what to ſpeak to, 7 know indeed his jour- 
nys end, but which way he means to get to it, am quite to 
ſeek ; . Becauſe he undertook to prove the not-depoling doCtrine 
Erroncous in Faith, ec, This Council ( 1 ſuppoſe ) was in- 
tended for a Medinam by which to make good that undertaking. 
Now how he will couple both ends to the middle , and out of this 
that a Canon was made, in which the depoſing doctrine is ſuppos'd, 
infer the contrary Erroneous in Faith, is the difficulty, 

For my part, I conceive , that Councils uſe to define thoſe 
things, which they intend we ſhould be obliged to believe, and have 
been told, that when they do not we areatliberty. 1 think he will 
not deny, that to makea Canon is one thing , to define another. [ 
think he will not deny, that 'tis at leaſt current doctrine, that in 
Definitions , there is no neceſſity of believing more then the bare 
Definitions themſelves. Antecedents and Conſequents, the very 
Reaſons themſelves alledged for the Definition , are expreſly ex- 
cluded. I preſume too he will acknowledge, that Canons may be 
made on ſuppoſitions ſhort of the certainty of Faith, and known to 
be ſo. And it he will deny none of this, I cannot ſee how he can hope 
it will not be denyed to him, that becauſe this Canon ſuppoſes his 
dodrine, it follows that the Council did ſuppoſe it to be a point 
of Faith : and much leſs, if it did, that the ſuppoſition was true. 

I cannot tell, as I ſaid before , whether he would make his Ar- 

nment in this manner; but I think he ſhould in this or the like. And 
then Bellarmins doCtrine followed generally by Divines, and 1 ve- 
rily think by himſelf, to my apprehenſion hinders it from conclud- 
ing. However, as it has been obſerved before me, this is a plain 
caſe, and which cannot be defiyed, that the Act in queſtion is a de- 
cree of ſomething to be done, not a Definition of any thing to be 
| believed, and that we who are not to believe more then barely the 
Definition ſhould be obliged to believe what is not defined, is a 
morſel of too hard digeſtion till he have chewed it better. It is but 
little ſhort of believing it is defined, becauſeit is not defined. For 
he would have it believed , becauſe ithas been decreed, or ſuppo- 
ſed; and Decrecing, and Suppoſing are plainly not-Defining, If 
he will have it at leaſt obliging as to praCtice, he muſt firſt make out 
that obligation from our National Laws ; otherwiſe 1 muſt tell him, 
that is a _ which would have expoſed & man to puniſhment, 
evenin ick times. : 


"3 


An Anſwer to 

I paſs by the Replys he makes to the auſwers, which he objeCts 
againſt himſelf ; not that 7 think them ſatisſaCtory, but becauſe 
I think it needleſs tomeddl]e with them. Withringron had the refu- 
ſal of them long ſince , and has acquaintedthe world why he would 
not take them for good payment. If / thought it to purpoſe, it 
were as caſy for me to borrow Anſwers , asfor him to borrow Ob- 

ions, | | 

Ps , he brings in the Council of Lyons , which he ſerves jult 
as he did the former; tells the matter of fact, which every body 
knew before, and ſets it off with his emphatical aggravations , and 
leaves us to gueſs what it makes to his purpoſe. If people will 
be good natur'd, and allow his concluſion follows from it , he is 
the more beholding to them ;, if they will ſtand upon their terms, 
and expeQ to ſee how 'tis connected with hic premiſes, they may 
expec for him, If they cannot fiade it out of themſelves, *tis like 
tq remain hidden for any carc he takes. Now it had becn conveni- 
cnt to have ſaid ſomething to this point ; otherwiſe a particular ſen- 
tence ,, ina particular caſe, with particular circumſtances, ſeems 
not altogether ſo much as a Canon, This Emperor had made a po- 
fitive ſubmiſſion to the Church , which how far it authoriz'd the'pro- 
ceedings againſt him, 7 cannot tell, ſure / am, it is a circumſtance 
not always found, 

What he would make of this buſineſs , he alone can tell, What 
Ican imagine , is, that becauſe this. Council, or Pope in preſence 
of the Council , did depoſe the Emperor , they ſuppoſed, or took 
it for granted they had power ſoto do. And ſo far it agrees with 
the former Council : and the ſame Anſwer will ſerve for both, wiz, 
that ſuppolitions are no Articles of Faſth. I am ſure nothing can be 
raore evident in the world , then that cither the common Cuftrine, 
af Divines, not excepting himſelf , muſt be chang'd, and we ©- 
blig'd to believe opon the credit of Councils, more then their De-_ 
- finitions: or there is no appearance of neceſſtating belief where 
there is no Definition, 

Thus much peradventure is more then needs. be ſaid in the caſe, 
butyet, not to leave the Reader altogether ſo much in the dark as 
he does, let us conſider the matter over again, The Council of La- 
reran made a Decree concerning Depoſition ; The Council of Ly- 
ons aſſented to an actual Depoſition z therefore they were both per- 
ſwaded, they, or the Pope, had power to depoſe, I, for my Foot; 
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Tee not what more can be made of it, If this Gentleman be quick- 
er-ſighted , he may , when he thinks fit, preſs it as he pleaſes ; for 
indeed it belongs not to me to make his Argument for him, Bur 
taking it in this manner, which to my dulneſs gives it as much 
ſtrength as it will bear, letus ſee what force it has. Such a man 
as Launoy peradventure might beapt to make an exception which 
would not fall in every bodys way, and ſay, that whatever cla m 
may be made from theſe Preſidents in behalf of General Councils, 
or Popes, in and with them, there is no colour, from them, for 
Popes without them, | know not whether it might not prove 
troubleſom enough to ſhake off the importvunity of him, who ſhould 
hang ſcrupulouſly upon ſuch a fancy. But | intend not to inſiſt on 
itmy ſelf, For | know not that Councils pretend to the power of 
Depoling ; and though they ſhould, 1 ſhould think them as un- 
reaſonable , asthoſe who will obſtinately fix it on Popes. 

For the difficulty, 1 admit that both Councils were perſwaded 
that they had power to do what they did; and obſerve that they do 
not decree this perſwaſion of theirs to be true, bur ſomething to be 
done in conſequence of it. I obſerve again, that people may be 
perſwaded of the truth of things by motives of ſeveral kinds: by Ar- 
— drawn from Faith alone, or Reaſon alone, or both t , 

y ſenſe, experience, and the reſt, 1 obſerve too, that from the aQi- 
on of a good and {incere man, may be gather'd bis perſwaſion of the 
lawfulneſs of that ation; but not the qty of that perſwaſion, 
that is, whether it proceed from Faith, or” ſcience, or any other 
way; no more then | can tell when | ſee a Tenant pay his Rent, whe- 
ther he have a Leaſe for years or lives, I obſerve farther, that who 
is truly perſwaded of the lawfulneſs of an ation, may, and does 
without ſcruple, aCt in conſequence of that perſwaſion. 

Theſe things, which, I think, no body will queſtion, being put 
toge , it remains to ſee what they will ſpell. The Antecedent is, 

iſe (ouncils were per ſwaded there was in the Church a depoſing power, 
The Concluſion Cn would have follow is, ore t _ 

Dottrive us of Faith, Another perhaps may infer, therefore 
7 +-war alas feng I conceive there follows neither the one, 
nor the other, . 

Toingawiddefell, I ſee not what can be clearer, then that if 

that perſwafion of the Councils might proceed from any other 


ground, NN from Faith, w_ 
2 8 
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leſs ſomething more appear then the bare perſwaſion. If I ſhould 
go about to dilate the point, I ſear the Reader would think 1 had a 
very bad opinion of his capacity, For 'tis in ſhort ; of a thing which 
may be done many ways, we cannot tell which way it was done, 
purely by knowing that it was dene ; then which I think nothing can 
be moreplain, I think t,1o leſs plain, that the perſwaſion of thoſe 
who made up Councils,may proceed from other.morives then Faith : 
becauſe men by entting into Councils, do not leave their former 
zudgments at the door, but carry them in, and ſpeak, and vote ac- 
cording to them, till by conference, or otherwiſe they come to alter 
them. That the judgments which they carry in with them are not all 
grounded on Faith, admits no diſpute, For we ſee it as plainly, 
and know it as certainly, as that they are men, and have judgments. 
This being ſo, I ſee not how it can be denyed but men in Councils 
may aQ vpon Judgments which they brought along with them, and 
were grounded perhaps on other motives then Faith. Indeed when 
they decree any thing to be believed by the reſt of the world, or in 
the common language define it, without all queſtion, they take ir 
for Faith themſelves. But this they have not done here, and there- 
fore have neither laid any obligation on usto believeany thing, nor 
left us any colour of concluding, becauſe they proceeded according 
to their Judgements, that thoſe Judgments, proceeded from Faith, 


ſomuch as in their own opinion, 

I need ſay no more oy point, the bare poſlibility of the caſe 
being _ for my p ſe, Forno man /am ſure can convince 
itis thus, if it may be otherwiſe, But yet tocarry it ona little far- 
ther, Z-will add, that as far as we have means to gueſs at the ground, 
on which their Judgements were built, we have reaſon tothink 
Faith was not that ground, For, as / obſerv'd formerly, to Faith, 
ſpeaking of Catholick Faith, there go two things. The point myſt 
have been in the firſt place originally reveal'd by Chriſt, and them» 
preſerv'd by'a conſtant and uninterrupted acknowledgement of 
Chriſtians, Of theſe two, the later, [to Catholicks,.is the proof of 
the former : they not doubting of any Article, which has been uni- 
verſally, and uninzerruptedly belicv'd to have. been reveal'd by 
Chriſt, but that it was in truth reveal'd by Chriſt. 

Scripture indeed is an unqueſtioned, -and unqueſtionable ground 
of Faith too. But it may happen that the ſence of Scripture may be- 
conzroverted ; as it falls out in the preſent diſpute : The Paſce = 
an 
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and Dabo claves, and the reſt, being differently underſtood by the 
different parties, Catholicks acknowledge no means of determi. 
nina controverted ſence of Scripture with abſolute certainty, bur 
the uniform and perpetual conſent of the Faithful underſtanding the 
controverted places in a determinate ſence, and witneiting that un- 
derſtanding by practiſing — So that to them the ſence 
written in the hearts of the Faithful, and appearing in their actions, 
is the ſecurity even of the ſence of Scripture, This point to Adver- 
ſaries would ask more clearing; Catholicks / preſume wrll not con. 
teſt it, and / ſpeak only to them, Wherefore, whether ,Scripture 
. be infiſted on or no, Tradition {till muſt warrant whatſoever can, e- 
mong Catholitks, pretend to be a part of Catholick Faith. The 
whole (treſs then will lye in this, whether thoſe Councils were per- 
ſwaded they had this warrant, for their perſwaſions of the lawful. 
neſs of their actions. that is, whether they thought the generality of 
Chriſtians, in all times and places, did believe Chriſt had raughr, 
or given depoſing power tothe Pope, And /am much miſtaken,” if 
he who will enter into the conſideration: of this matter, will not 
finde reaſon to conclude it neither likely, nor indeed poſſible, 

For in the fir(t place, if it couldhave been'pretended, 7' do not ſee 
how it could happen that it was not, at ſom2 time or other, We 
ſee what was alledg'd intheir behalf, and, by this Gentlemans fa- 
vour, we ſce it was not Tradition, The Councils indeed ſpeak not 
for themſelves, ſo that we have no light to guide us, but what 
breaks from Popes, And from them we ſee nothing but the Autho- 
rity of St. Peter, to Binde and Looſe, to feed the ſheep, &c. in 
thoſe expreſſions of the Scripture, which by none of the Fathers be- 
fore them were ever interpreted in the fence they put upon. them. 
Of the writing foretold by the Prophet Ferem, 31. in the bowels and 
hearts of the houſe of 1ſrael, 7 finde no mention. Now whatever 
others ſay, / ſuppoſe no Catholick will think Scripture interpreted 
Atherwiſe then for ten whole, and chofe rhe firit, Ages, was cver 
dreamt of, nay not only unatteſted, but contradifted by their do- 
Qrine and practice, =_ argument of Faith; nay not even though 
thatinterpretationſhon]d happen to be true, if we ſpeak; as we do, 
of Catholick or to the generality obligatory Faith. 

To himindeed, who by his greater learning and greater diligence, 
ſhould withcertainty diſcover the ſence of any place, perhaps un- 
diſcover'd before; that diſcovery would beget true Faith, as to his 
Own. 
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own particular, and as many more as by his or any means arriv'd to 
ſee as much as he, But this would concern no more then themſelves, 
The generality of Chriſtians would neither be oblig'd ro examine 
-whether they were miſtaken or no, nor to believe them without 
- examination, And though the buſineſſe belong properly to Faith, 
yet it partakes much of the nature of Learning, obliging the aſſent 
of thoſe who ſee the truth, but noneelſe ſo much as to look after 
it. Butl begin toſtray, What I infit on is, that nothing has becn 
produc'd, whereby it may be gathered, that the Councils alledged 
thought the depoſing doctrine atteſted, as a point of Faith ſhould 
be. Whence I conceive may be gathered, that no ſuch thing could be 
produced, and that they had no ſufficient motive to take it tor a point 
of Faith, and therefore did not take it for ſuch. 

But not to rely on a negative proof, it is beyond diſpute evident, 
that all the Ages before Gregory the 7th, were poſitively againſt de- 
poſing dotrine. They taught unanimovſly, that ſoveraign Princes 
were ſubject only to God : anc their crimes, if they committed any, 
to be judged by himalone, That the two ſupreme Powers were in- 
dependent, and neither to meddle with the other; with a hundred 
ſuch things abſolutely incompatible with depoſing. No exception 
of Hereſy, or any other caſe was ever dreamt of, or though it had, 
could have been thought other then a dream z for no man-awake, 
and in his wits could hope to make it conſiſtent with the then current 
doQtrine, Intheir own time we are told it was diſputed and unde- 
termined among Schollars, It was termed — their fickle into 
other mens harveſt, It ſcaped not the imputation of novelty, not to 
ſay hereſy. For my life I cannot ſee how he, who, notwithſtan. 
ding all this, will maintain, it was poſſible theſe Councils ſhould 
think Depoſing had always bcen believ'd by the Church, can avoid 
the rude irreverence of making them utterly ignorant how the 
world went not only before, but even in their days : unleſs, with a 
more unpardonable and more impoſſible injury, he make them force 
upon themſelves an aſſent to that, which they themſelves, and zall 
the world beſides, knew tobe falſe. 

Farther to look into the practice of former, and their own times, 
itisasclear, as that there were any ſuch times, that the caſe ha 
more then once, wherein, had the dodtrine been known, it had been 
very ſezſonable to have come to Uſe and application, To paſs by 
the carriage of Chriſtians to Heathen Emperors, for the, I think, 

unreaſonable 
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unreaſonable exception taken to it, itis known that fince the pre. 
vailing of Chriſtianity there have been Emperors Apoltates, Here- 
ticks of ſeveral denominations, and Perſecutors : Who, not con- 
tent witherring themſelves, haveemploy'd all their induſtry and 
power to force thoſe errors upon their Subjects : who have taken a- 
way the Churches from Catholicks, and given them to the favorite 
fects; afflicted their perſons with impriſonment, baniſhment, death, 
And all this found nothing bot patience and obedience from them, A 
zealous Prelat would now and then proceed ro Excommunication, 
and acknowledge and obey the excommunicate Prince when he, had 


done But there was the Non plus ultra, Knowledge of their own-. - 


ſtrength, and the eaſy means they had to make reliltance, never 
tempted their ſabjects toreſilt. In their own days, They ſaw there 
were ſoldiers to fight for depoſed Princes, Schollars to write for 
them, Biſhops to hold Councils, and preſerve the reputation of 


Religion to their party, Reconcile this whocan with a perſwaſion - 


in the cited Councils, that Depoling was warranted by the perperu- 


al practice of Chriſtians, who with their own eyes ſaw Chriltians | 


practiſing otherwiſe, Though the example of former times be c- 
nough for our-purpoſe. For they were inexcuſable for not putting 
this doCtrine in practice in their circumſtances, if they knew it : and 
if they knew it not, it is undeniable thatit could not come to after 
ages by ſucceſſion, the only way by which Faith can come. 

Again, whocan think this doCtrine was formerly held of Faith, 
when we ſee it is not ſo-now ?- Of the Abbettors of it, few wiil 
ſtand ſteddily to it, that it is down right Faith : moſt plainly ac- 
knowledge it is not. Becavſc he ſhall ſay he has met with a fair 


Gameſter, I will put it even tothis Gcatleman himſelf, who for all . 


his big words 1 verily believe is of rhe ſame minde. Not that I do 
fo much as ſuſpect him of mſinceri:y, or that he ſpeaks not accor- 
ding to his judgement when he ſays, and would prove his opinion, 
of Faith. But I think this judgement of- his, grounded on 


lation, or perhaps prejudicate education, is contradicted by another 


unded in nazvre, moredceply rooted,and a ſtronger principle of 
Fs aions.For truly I cannot think he would for communr 


cate,m holy things,with men,whom he takes for flat hercticks. I can-- 


not think hemekes any difficulty to communicate thos w ith thoſe of 
the oppolire way : for e xemple, to receive or give 


Holy Sacrament, ec. 40, or from them. _ 1 ſuppoſe a—_ 
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ſays, he aQts in this manner without diſtintion between the one and 
the other as to theſe matters. 

But if he ſhould be more ſcrupulouſly nice, then I have any rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect, 1 mult tell him he-would run away by himſelf , and 
ſct upa practice of Chriſtianity different from what is publickly 
ewn'd in the face of the Church. In France there are men of both 
periwaſions ; the one fide findes the doors open at S. Lewis, the 0- 
ther at Pert-Royal, and as they ſce fit perform the dutys of Chilti- 
anity in cither place, none enquiring of them what they hold in this 
point, This the Church in France, and out of France, ſees and 
blames not. To go about with ſcrupulous noveltys to alter this 
ſerled cuſtom, would, I believe be lookt upon as little leſs then 
ſetting up Altar againit Altar, However, while things are carried 
in this manner, while Churches, Confeſſion-ſeats, Altars,. and 
whatever belongs to the exerciſe of Chriſtianity are free for this 
perſwaſion , he that will ay, this perſwaſion is by the Church 
raken for Hereſy , mult ſay that Hereſy is by the Church admitted 
to Communion in all the moſt holy things. And who will ſay, that 
though it paſs not in the Church for Hereſy, yet intruth it is ſo, 
mult ſay , there is a point of Faith loſt, and the Church has for- 
gotten ſamething taught her by Chriſt, Both which, if this Gen- 
tleman think not inconvenient, I for my part th ink impoſſible. 

I am not ignorant that, Card, Perron tells us, the Pope tolerates 
dotrine contrary to bis otvn, for the goodof the Churches peace, But 
then he mnſt ſuppoſe the Pope does not take his own doCtrine for 
Faith, otherwiſe he could not have made him a worſe complement, 
This is as much as to ſay], that the Pope tolerates the caſting of 
the Churches pearl to ſwine ; the proſtitution of the Sacraments, 
and whatever is moſt holy, to great , and unrepenting , and obſti- 
nate ſinners; ( for ſuch the Cardinal, I ſuppoſe, takes Hereticks 
to be ) ſuffers his ſheep to go aſtray, arid, without regard to his 
paſtoral duty, freely to feed on the poyſonous herbs of agg + 
&c. And all this for the good of the Church, Asif any thing cou 
be more contrary to the good of the Church , then to give the right 
hand of fellowſhip to Hereticks. 4 

'Tis ſo far from good, that 'tis moſt plainly ruinous to the . 
Church. For when once Hereticks enter into her communion , ſhe 
ceaſes to be a company of Faithful, Neither indeed can Hereſy be 
tolerated in a Church; in a ſtate it may; and 'tis often m_—_ - 

ould. 
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ſhou!d. But that Church unchurches it ſelf which gives admittance 
to Hereſy, I mean ſo as to acknowledge for members thoſe who 
proſeſs it : nor can there be a plainer contradiction in the world then 
that a-man (hould at once be an Heretick, and « Member of the 
Church, or an Heretick, and a not-Heretick. But the Cardinal 
uaderitood the world better then to let theſe things be obtruded on 
the Pope, and ſo tells us preſently after, that, He i contented to 
bold his own opinion true, and the contrary erroneous, without binding us 
to hold bis opinion neceſſary as matter of Faith, and the other Heretical, 
And therefore | think it but a reaſonable requeſt to this Gentle« 
man, to allow us the ſame liberty the Pope does, and be contented 
with what contents the Pope. However | think I may ſafely con- 
clude we have all the reaſon in the world to believe , that the per- 
ſwaſion of the Councils, imply'd in their proceedings , actually 
was framed on other groundshen Faith. ( though, as 1 ſaid before, 
that be more then needs , it being ſufficient to my purpoſe that it 
might be fo.) And conſequent]y that to infer from their perſwaſions, 
that what they were perſwaded of, was Faith to them, and ought 
be ſoto us, a very groundleſs, is, and very falſe inference, 

Let us now tura to the ſecond head, and conſider whether at leaſt 
it will not follow , that it was True. To make this conſequence 

ood , They hold it, therefore it # true , it is evidently neceflary ta 
adde this univerſal , What ſoever (ouncils hold is true , and becauſe 
Faith is ſet aſide, Whatever they bold, nor by Faith, but Reaſon, b 
way diſcourſe. Put this propoſition now to Divines ; They will 
tell ufthe Definitions of Councils are obligatory ; the reaſons al=. 
ledg'd, even by themſelves, are not. . This | think is plainly to ſay, 
that the firmneſs of their Definitions is to be refounded into ſome- 
wg rg then their diſcourſive facultys : and to acknowledge 
the Reaſons even of Councils , and judgements grounded on thoſe 
reaſons , in as much as they dependon them , may be faulty. Put 
it to the ſence of the Faithful, and we finde them expecting indeed 
from the providence of God , that Councils be exempt r= 
ror in Faith , and manners flowing from it; but not in other thi 
And this is to ſay, that in our caſe, where Faith is excluded, no in- - 
fallibility is believ'd. Wherefore he who will pretend we are 0- 
blig'd toconform our aſſent to the pron of Councils, when 
thoſe perſwaſions are bred purely by diſcourſe, pretends we are 
oblig'd to take for true, what 1 — all the learned, —_— rar 
| ai 
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Faithful of the Church are petſwaded may be otherwiſe. The 
truth is, when Councils leave their proper work Defining, or de- 
claring to Poſterity the Faith receiv'd from their Anceſtors, and fall 
to diſcourſing, or rather aCting on diſcourſes formerly made, which 
js more properly our caſe, they are not in ſtrit formality, Councils. 
I mean in that propriety in which they are held to be infallible, but 
men aſſembled ro be a Council, and proceeding now not as a Coun: 
cil, but as ſo many men. 

Whatever be of that matter, becauſe in the way of diſcourſe 
there is no ſecurity againit error, but ſcience, or ſeeing what pte- 
tends to be receiv'd for true, connected with ſome other foreknown 
Truth whether natural or revcal'd : and nature endures not we 
ſhould be oblig'd tq receive for truc, that of which we can have no 
ſecurity that it is ſo: this connexion of the perſwaſion of the Coun- 
cils with ſome acknowledg'd Truth, muſt appear, before we can 
be oblig'd to own that perſwaſion for true. Had there been any, 
I ſuppoſe it would have been produc'd by ſome — in ſo long 
time as this queition has been canvaſed in the world. In the mean 
time we have no reaſon, till it do appear, to believe there is. 
any which can appear : and to urge vs, before, to take their per- 
_—_ for true, is plainly.to urge us to do, what we have no rea 
fon to do. 48 

That actually thoſe perſwaſions were not true, all thoſe thuſt v1, 
who hold the depoſing doQtine falſe. And they have to fay for 
thernſelves, that itis a new doCtine begun in the 11th. ape, againſt 
the dotrine and practice of ten Agrs before : That it is oppoſite to 
the doQtine of Chriſt, who w_g usthat his Kingdom was not of 
this world ; arid by his Apoſtle tha: of neceſſity, we are to be fubject 
to the temporal power, and this for conſcience, ahd that Who tel 
it procure their own damnation : That jt confounds the two ſuprer 
3nd independent powers, and the obedience of their ſubjects, ren- 
dring it —_—_ to know how to carry themſelves; when thoſe: 

wers claſh; and ſecure themſclves from failing tither to God or 
Caſar : That with an impracticable and inpole roject it fets up 
one univerſal Menarch both in Spirituals and Tremporals; of whit 
inconvenience the verbal evaſions which are alledg'd, when they 
come to be fifted-prove meerly verbal : with the ref of what they 
urge, who appear for that way. As Tam no farther concern'd | 
to abſwer the Arpumetit in had, viz. (ountilr procerdedl | 
| | perſmaſions, 


. o 
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per [waſion: ; therefore that doftrine is falſe, 1 ſhall content my ſelf 
with ſaying, upon the warrant of the reaſons before alledg'd, that 
it isa weakand unconclvſive Argument, and that to ſtretch it far- 
ther, to engage Faith and the Church for that ſide, is much weaker. 
Becaule rhe quelition mov'd by the Author of the Preface to theſe 
Treatiſes, concerning Tranſubſtantiation, belongs to the Coancil of 
Lateran, Ithink it beſt, before | paſs farther, to gratify his deſire, 
but briefly, and as is proper for one who is about os buſineſs. For 
the difference he would ſee, betwixt the coming in of Tranſubſtanti- 
ation and Depoſuion © we hold the one came in with Chriſtianity, the 
other is not come in yet. And flatly deny what he aſſumes, that the 
ſame approbation of the Church is, or can be produc'd for both. 
For what he ſays, that they bave the ſame Popes and Councils for 
them, I underitand not what it can mean more, then the Authority 
of the Council, and the Pope who held it. And by what has been 
ſaid I conceive he will obſerve difference enough betwixt the two 
doarines, The one was plainly defin'd, the other barely ſuppos'd. 
The Definition agreed with the Law written in theſhearts of the 
Faitbful : the ſuppobtion ſhockt it. And ſo the one was readily em- 
brac'd : the other could never get quict poſſeſſion. Beſides if he 
think Tranfubltantiation has all its firmneſs from this Council, 1 
beſecch him, in my turn, to reflet, how it happens, that 'tis be - 
liev'd by thoſe who perhaps never heard of the Council. Or if they 
did, do not value it, as having left communion with the Sce of Rome, 
long before the Council was held. 1 befeech him again to be con- 
tented with this little : thinking it very impt aper to enter far into the 
Merits of ſuch a cauſe as Tranſubſtantiation, which deſerves and re- 
quires exact bandling, in a Treatiſe of another ſubject. To mingle 
ſuch diſparate matters is but to ſpoil both. 
The 5th. point which he will undertake to ſhew is, That all Ca- 
tholick, Divines and Caſuifts that bave treated of it, from the firſt to the 
laſt ( afore Calvins time ). in all the ſeveral Nations of Chri 
have aſſerted this power of the Pope, withont ſo much as one contraditting 
4 in all that time. This Topick, 1 muſt confeſs, ſrighted me. For 
what? Muſt a man be oblig'd to readeall the Divines and all the 
Caſviſts of all the Nations in Chriſtendom before Calvin ? Has this 
Gentleman who ſo confidently undertakes for all , read' half of 
them? Can he anſwer there is amanin the world who has? Af to fee 
ba: eg at PEER of the ”— 
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oh, the queſtion never will be decided. If it may be decided at a}l, 
it muſt be by ſome other. means, and the allegation is plainly im- 
nent. 

But I muſt tell him 'tis. impertinent on another ſcore, Divines 
and Caſuiſts are Schollars, men who undertake to prove what 
they ſay z and when their proof is good, what — is to be ac- 
cepted for the ſake of that proof , not for theirs, For-they may and 
do often miſtake , ard are freely and irreprehenfibly contradicted 
every day. Wherefore let what he ſays be ſuppoſed true, which 
whether it be or no, neither he or any man elſe can tell: and I be- 
lieve beforc we have done, there will appear ſome reaſon to think 
it not true : but yet let it be allow'd, that all-Divines, and all 
Caſuiſts., and all Canoniſts , whom he afterwards adds, haveaſ- 
ſerted this doctrine : | ask whether in this great crowd, there 
be any one. who has brought a convincing- proof of what he 
ſays ? If there be, let that proof be produc'd ; for that alone will 
do the buſineſs. No matter who ſays it , or whether any beſides him- 
ſelf ere thought of ir. But if there be none , the thing remains ſtill 
unprov'd ; for the ſayings of ren times as many more without proof, 
does not make proof. 

If this Gentleman think. number fignifys any thing in this caſe, 
it will concern him to teach us , how multitude gives- authority to 
thoſe, who pretend to none but in virtue of their proofs, and which 
way. many not-provers ſhould become provers. 

And when all is done, though he could produce this proof, ( which 
if he thought he could, 1 ſuppoſe he wobld not ſend us to look: for 
it where poſbbly 'tisnot to be found) it would not be enough for 
bis undertaking, For he takes upon him to prove his opinion-to 
be Faith, and proof from Schollars , ſtretch it -to the uttermoſt , 
will not reach farther then to prove it true , whicha thing may-be, 
and not be Faith neither. So that by the favour of-this Gentlemans 
learning, this big ſounding Topick is wonderous ſlender in point 
of ſence : and when he has ſhewny it, he will only have ſhew'd him- 
ou a mighty well-read mann things, which deſerve not altogether 

ych pains. 

But how-will be ſhew it too ? For to my thinking, itis ſomethi 
adiſicult matter, to croud ſuch a number of Authors into the ſma 
I left of his ſhort Treatiſe, Tow may, ſays he, ſee it abun- 

ly prov'd by that admirable man Card, Perron in his on — 
, ruly 
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Cardinal Perron is an admirable man indeed, tf he can make it, 
n— it were longer then it is, .hold them alf. But I obſerve it 
is withthis Gentleman as with the generality of the world, among 
whom performances are not altogether ſo large as promiſes. He 
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Truly that ſpeechis ſomerhing longer then this writing z but yet 


undertakes for all Catholick Divines and Caſuiſts, and when he 


comes to make good this undertaking, theſe Al ſhrink into ſchola- 
ſtical Divines, &c. Alas! was there no Divinity in the world ; no 
gkill in caſes and the Laws of the Church , before rhe School ? Are 
the Fathers no body, or have they ſaid nothing relating to this mat- 
ter? Does it no way concern us, That the Clemency of God and 
tears of Chriſtian; are their only remedy againſt Perſecutors ? That to 
reſi otherwyſe then with tears and ſighs, Prieſts neither ought nor can. 
That Princes heve none on Earth wbo may corref# them : That Kings 


are free from the bonds of delinquency. That no laws puniſh them who + 


are ſafe by the pewer of their Empire , and not accountable to men. 
That the ſpiritual Key exteuds not ut ſelf to Temporals without arro- 
gance, That the Church has no power but ſpiritual ; and that to 
quic kgn not kill. That tht Biſhop bas no power to meddle with the 
Palace, and Regal dignity. That Popes, holy and wiſe and great 
P profeſt they ought obedience to Emperors , and were ſubjett 
to their commands, | This was doctrine taught in the Church before 
Calvin, by thoſe who palt for Divines in their days , and if this 
Gentleman would but give them his good word , I think might 
do ſo ſtill. And this doctrine being evidently irreconcilable with a 
power in the Pope, which extends to temporals, corrects' Princes 


with temporal penaltys, cauſes them to be-. relilted by violence _ 


and Arms, n fine. with depoling doctrine: it is evidently undeni- 
able, that ſome Catholick' Divines have not aſſerted that power of 


the Pope. 


However becauſe he ſays the Cardinal has prov'd the contrary, - 
we will wait on the Cardinal, if only for the curioſity of ſering an + 
impoſſible thing once come to. paſs. There the proof dwindles again, . 
into thoſe of his own Nation, Of theſe he names half a dozen, who, 
he ſays, have more exalted the Popes power, and whoſe words he - 
therefore forbears to cite. And 'tis very likely that more then {x 


have exalted the Popes power above what is fitting.” Thoſe whoſe 
words he quotes, are S. Thomas, ( reckoning him among the Fytnch, 


becauſe he ftudyed and wrote in-Frevce, ) Orcam, Folm of Paris, 
eAlmain. 
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eAlnain, and Gerſon : chpling them, becauſe they ſpecify the coſe 
of Hereſy or Apoſtacy, and becauſe the four laſt have written in be- 
half of Princes agaiaſt Popes. Sg x 
St. Thomas ſn ys, the dominion of Tnfidels way be taken away 7 the 


10. 4. 109: Church, and that by Excommunic ation for oſtacy in Faub, [x Kihs 


bb +6 
12, 4.2, 


are obſolv'd from ſubjction, and the Qath of Fidelity, And St.Thomws 


Comment, ſays elſewhere, that ſubjeftion even to infidel Princes #w by divine 
mm Ep. a4 right, and that for that reaſon, the faithful cannot be bingred from ap + 


Corinth. 


Lib. 8. 


pearing before their Tribunals, So that in this matter he is lookt upon 
as not throughly ſetled, and conſtant to himſelf, and may be let a- 
lone, The reaſon he gives of the firlt aſſertion, is becauſe Iufidel 
Princes deſerve to loſe their dominion. Which is ſufficiently canvaſt 
betwixt Bellarmin and the two Barclays; to whom they may reſort, 
whoſe curioſity will carry them ſo far. It ſeems odd enough, 40 
make Demerit in thema premiſe to infer Power in the Pope ; nor 
can | imagine which way they will be joyn'd together. Since St. 
Thomas himſelf has not connected them, I conceive it belongs to bim 
to do it, who expects this authority ſhould work upon us. Of the 
24. I ſeenoreaſon at all, ſave that "tis infinuated, that Apoſtacy 
may do a great deal of harm, But how that harm ſhould make a 
ſpiritual cenſure have a temporal cffeQ, neither $. Thomas ſays, nor 
any body I think can underſtand. In caſes of Temptation from jm- 
minent dangers; the Chriſtian remedy as I conceive, is a more dili- 
ent and careful practice of vertue, and obedience to Princes in law- 
ul matters I always took to be one, 
The next is Occam, who ſays the Pope cannot ordinarily depoſe 
Emperors or Kings, if bis fault be not of the number of ſpiritaal criwer. 


queſt. 4.2 And it is true, that Occam ſays ſo, but whether he thought ſo, is 


TraF.1. 
<.13.16, 


uncertain. * For he declares he will not diſcover what he held him- 
ſelf, but only ſo relate what is alledged on both lides, as to conceal 
to which he adhears, And ſo gives the words cited for an anſwer 
which ſome make to an objection urged in behalf of the Pope; but 
tells us in the ſame place, that there are others who ſay, the Po 


- Whodepoſed the mograny, Otho and Frederic, did amiſs ; uſur- 
Dial.p. 3. ping a power which t 


y had not, And elſewhere he ſays, there is, 
among divers others, one opinion which gives the Pope a plenitude 
of power, that is of doing whatever is not contrary tothe law of God 
and nature, and this by Devine Right ; according to which he may 
depoſe Princes, £6. not regularly, but on occaſion, Caſueliter, 

as 
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ade calls it. Buthe ſays too, there is another, which denys the 
has ary ſuch power, whether by Divine 'or Humane right, 
whether mani oats or caſvally. So that by the Cardinaſs favour, 


ifs ont of this Author , whom he prodgces for the contra- 
Ohms ttt were before Calvins time; Divines' who, without 
yexception of Mereſy, of the like, "Aly dtny'd the depoſing 
power. 
Nob of Paris is cited iu this manner: If a Prince were an Heretick, 
and incorrigible, and a contemner of the Churches cenſure, 'the Pope 
might do [omdthis in the behalf of ( he ſhould have ſaid, In; or 4- 
ws bf or with?) the people : A aorFhy pr en that be ſho ſhould be depri- 
ved of bis ſrenlar Gpoicy, and . And this the 
Pope may do in an Eccleſiaſtic crime of for f ſo Fike words would 
be retidred ) the cognizance whereof appertaineth to bim, viz. by 
EXCOMmuNICAtLH Hrhew whe bo ſhould obey ſuch 'an one" ar their Lord. 
And there the Fr Nope. It follows in the ſame” period, "And 
pe ns e would depoſe bim, and the  Popt' by "accillent.” Then he 
adds, ſo likewiſe on the ather ; if a Ei ſhould be criminal, a 
and inane the Church, and be incorrigible, The Prince might 
Ex * him ps, and depo accident, name- 
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the ruine-of Chriſtianiſmor Faith, -it # not to be deny'd ( Almains 
words are , Occam denys not) but that the Pope may depoſe bum, 
cbough other - Dolhers deny. it, And here again I think 'tis plain, 
that there were DoGtors who deny'd the depoling power, whatever 
Occam did, -who as has been obſerved before argues, and anſwers 
according tothe ſeveral opinions;, then on foot wrelating all, and 
ſtanding to none. The ſecond barely mentions the two places out of 
Occam, and John of Par, before ſet down, by way of relation, with- 
out any addition of moment. 


De Eccle- erſon ſays, T be power Ecelefiaſftick ought notto preſume » Or wſurp 
Jias.& Poli. -_ the Rights, nh Laws, and Fudgements of the ſecular pow- 


rica Poteſt, 


er, but when the abuſing of the ſecular power redounds to the impugnati- 
en of Faith, and blaſphemy of the (reater and manifeſt 'injury of the 
power-Eccleſiaſtick, For then a remembrarce muſt be bad of the laſt 
clauſe of thus Conſideration ; that in theſe caſes the power Eccleſiaſtick, 
hath 4 certasn. dominion regitive, direttive , regulative, and ordina- 
teve. . Truly this.is not ſo much, as, I am perſwaded will 
freely -be allowed. The Anti- Depoſers , foraſmuch as I can 
gather by their writings, will not boggle at a Coercive too, pro- 
vivedit keep withip its proper bound, of ſpirituality. I think they 
make no doubt butif a Lay-man, whether private man or Prince, do 
any-thing contrary to the w of God, the Eccleſiaſtical power may, 
nay, oyght direc, and regulate, andorder, and govern this.man 
according tothat Law, (which is all that Gerſon ſays here,) and alſa 
by ſcperating bim from-the communion of the ſaithful, and partici- 

;okof the of the Church, compell himzy, But they donot 
hiok gbc al goods, which he abuſes, may therefore be taken 
ftom him by the Eccleſiaſtical power. This Gerſon ſays not. On the 
contrary in hi onlideration,Jhe Celivers his opinion for the op- 
polte , in the modeſt way of intitling it to others, There are ſays he, 
Zed 


that this ( viz., Excommunication ) « the laſt pc which the 
[4 
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Laſtic as power of Furizdittion can in 27 ſole primary inſtita- 
he neall Viva whoſe words - produc'd by the Car- 
da! Where zur flatly ſay the 
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afe beſides 2 or 3 Canoniſts alledg'd, with whom I will have nothing 
to do, becavfe | think they have not much to do with the bulineſs. 
They are to tell us what the Pope has commanded, What power he 
has tocommand [ conceive we are to learn of ſome body elſe, And ſo 
much for the abundant proof. 

Bur there is beſides, as he ſays, a convincing one. And that is, that 
neither Withrin7ton, nor any body elſe before Calvin, has been able to 
produce ſo much as one Catholick, eAnthor that dexy'd thus power in the 
Pope abſolutely, or in any caſe whatſoever, If this be true, they are the 
more beholding to Cardinal Perron who has produc'd ſuch Authors 
for them, But have not they produc'd them too ? Have they not ad- 
ded others, who ſay, that whether the Pope can depoſe an Emperor 
( withourexception of Hereſy or other caſe) is a quelition debated 
d4mong ſchollers, and undetermined : That 'tis a novelty not to ſay 
hereſy : That if theſe depoſitions of Kings and Emperots, Tranſlati- 
ons of Empire and the reſt, ſhould move the Pope to do the like, he 
muſt know, if Religion and Humility would permit, they might all 
be truly and moſt cleerlyanſwer'd, Have they not brought others 
who teach doQtring abſolutely inconſiſtent with his Tenct ; as the In- 
dependency of the two powers, the confinement of the Eccleſiaſtical 
to ſpiritual matters, the ſubjeQion of Princes to God alone, &c. If 
he will ſay theſe determine not the queſtion, becauſe they ſpeak not 

rticularly of the Pope,8& depoſing,& Hereſy, he may as rationally 

ay, that nothing was taught contrary to Arianiſm before the (ourncil 
of Nice, becauſe the word Conſubſtantial was then firſt uſed.In ſhort, 
thisis to ſay, there is no meat on the board, becauſe it ignor ſerv'd 
up as he would have it. }And if this Argument convince any thing, it 
is, 'that he has taken little heed trowhat has been ſaid on the other fide. 

The 6th and laſt head is, that a Catbolick Emperors, Kings ( yea 
even they who were depoſed) States, Magiſtrates, and Lawyers, and fi- 
nally, all the Carbelicly in the world, for the time being, bave ( by tacit 
conſent at leaſt) approv'd and receav'd this == ru Popes, Dromes, 
and Caſuiſts, and theſe Cenſures, Canons, Prattiſes of Popes and 

Conneils. Magnificently ſaid ! Why what-a glorious noiſe 
does this approbation of the whole world make ? How do you ſhew 
this, I beſcech you ? for this is worth ſeeing. Have you National 
AQts of all the Countrys in Chriſtendom to produce, wherein theſe 
doCtrines and practiſes are approv'd and receiv'd ? On the contrary, 
are there not ſome Catholicks, and ſome Magiſtrates, who to your 
knowledge dv not approve and#receive them, and whom you call 
© Vit E wicked 
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wicked Catholicks,and in damnable error for their pains ? I pray, Sir, 
let us ſee your proof, Truly you muſt excuſe him for that matter. It 
is too ſevere to.expect the performance of impoſſibilitys._ And ſo he 
never ſo much as goes about to bring any proof at all of this big un- 
dertaking, The terrible cloud, which threatens the-approbation of all 
the world, vaniſhes at laſt ioto the thin imperceptible miſt of racit 
conſent, And ſo much if you will allow him, why ſo. If not, you ma 
let it alone as he does : for he takes no more care about that neither, 
then barely to ſay it. 

Now I would fain know what this raczz conſent means. The world, 
as it muſt always happen, was on thoſe occalions divided into Con- 
cern'd, and Unconcern'd. People who were unconcern'd did then, as . 
they alwaysdid, and al ways will do, look on, and fee what's paſt, 
and minde their own buſineſs, and ler others do what they think fit - 
in theirs, May this be.what he calls raciz conſent ? If their ating, or 
rather not acting, in this manner ſignify rhejr. conſent, plainly they 
conſented to both ſides, to what was done againit, as well as what 
was done for the Pope. Beſides I have not heard lilence interpreted . 
for conſent, unleſs where — are concern'd to ſpeak ; and then 
if they hold their rongues, they may be thought to like that, of which 
they ſhew no diſlike, . Otherwiſe ſilence may be an Argument of no- . 
concern, but none of conſent. ; 

For the Concern'd,though he have diſcover'd the gift he has of con- 
fidence more then once. yet I cannot but wonder to ſee it could carry 
hia to make them, too, of the party, and all, and always, the very de- 
poſed Princes themſelves and all. May we in earneſt rely upon it ? 
For methigks 'tis ſtrange, that all depoſed Princes ſhould ſubmit 
quietly, without making any bultle ; and the world-hear no more. 
on't, Was there never any oppoſition, no complaints in words, no de- 
ſence of thoſe complaints by deeds ? To bid like a fair Chapman, can 
he name the ſingle Prince,for whoſe racit conſent he can ſo undertake, 
as to perform when he has done ? - This I am ſure, that the two he - 
names, Frederick the 2d and Henry the. 4th, were not altogether ſo 
meck, The firſt kept his Empire, in ſpite of all Go_ till his 
death, and in the mean time afflifted the Pope, his -partakers, 
with calamitics which made him weary of his Life, The other made 
a woful buſtle for many years, overcame divers of. the Competitors - 
ſet up againt him, and held good till his own ſon, as he 
ſhamefully betray'd him,and forc't him to . And after all, was 


ina fair way of recovering all again, when put. an end to his 
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life, and the quarrel together, the only end which the buſineſs had. 
Saving his better judgement, I ſhould think theſe things made 
ſome noiſe, and cannot very properly be term'd tacit , nor conſent , 
nor «pprobetion neither, unleſs Enemies be ſaid to approve one ano. 
thers quarrel, who are together by the ears about it, I ſhould think 
too that theſe two Princes could not make all this buſtle alone, and 
that they had ſome, and a great many, who took their parts, and thaz, 
ſtrongly and conſtantly ; and that theſe were Catholicks, unleſs it be 
ſhewn of what Hereſy they were guilty. For as for the Henrician 
Hereſy, then coyn'd to > them with, it ſignifys nomore then 
oppoſers of the Pope. And the queſtion being whether thoſe oppo- 
ſers were Catholick, it-isto beg it, to ſay they were not, but Henrici- 
ans:0r in other words,the oppoſcrs were not Catholicks,bur oppoſers. 
Their ations therefore plainly ſhew little conſent. Let os hear their 
words, Hetells us. p. 11 that the Emneror Frederick never excep- 
ted ro the ſentence againſt him, as given 4 non 7Zudice, 1 cannot tell 
which fail'd him, his lnformation, or his memory; but one was much 
too blame. By his often citing Marthew Paris 1 ſhould gueſs he had 
read him. And 'tis ſtrange he ſhould forget what the Emperor writes 
in alettrer to the Prelats and Nobility of England, ſet down in the 
year 1646. The words are theſe, Conſiderent etiam, &c, Conſider alſo 
what Fuſtice © tobe reputed in the _—_ iſſned out againſt us:or by what 
name it muſt go, if it may be call 'd a ſentence which is publiſht by an 1n- 
competent Fudge, For although at the ſuggeſtion of our Catholick Faith, 
according to our duty, we do openly confeſs , that a full power in ſpirituals 
is given by God to the 'Yiſhop of the Roman See, how great a ſinner ſoe- 
wer ( which God forbid ) be be, ſo that wht he bindes on Earth i bound 
in Heaven, and what bc looſens is looſed; yet it is no where read, that it 
is granted to hin by Divine or bumane Law, that be may at his pleaſure 
transfer Empires, or judge of temporally puniſhing the Kings and Prin- 
ces of the Earth by depoſing them from their Kingdoms. 

Again, his letter to the King the year before, Quid enim vobis, &c. 
For what i not every particular King of bis particular King dow to fear 
from the face of ſuch a Prince of the Prie ? if we bothby ſolemn 
Ele@ion of the Princes, and approbation of the whole Church, while it 
froureſhe with the Faith and Religion of the Clergy, bonoured from Hea- 
ven with the Imperial crown, and magnificently governing other noble 
Ki yawn attempted ro be —_— brm, whom jt concerny not - ex- 
erciſe any ſeverity upon us, 44 t0 e in T emporals, alt 
canſes were made ont. But we are aches the firſt nor the laſt, wm 
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abuſe of ſacerdotal power does thus moleſt, and endeavor to throw down 
from the top to the bottom. 

In another letter to the French,he ſpeaks thus :-Cum per aliquot Ec. 
Becauſe we do with good reaſon bold our ſelves, and other Kings Princes 
of the world, and Noblemen baving Kingdon.s, Principalities, boneurs 
of whatever kynde, and Furiſdittion, agriev'd by ſome preceding and the 
preſent Biſhop of the Rowan See, mihu, That They, contrary to God 
and F uſtice uſurp to themſelves a power, Fur 1ſdittion, and eAmthoruy 
ro ſet up Emperors, Kings and Princes, or whatſoever Patentates, and 
pulling down, or removing them from their Empire, Kingdems , Princs- 
palitys, and Honours, exerciſing temporal «Authority temporally over 
them, abſolving alſo V aſſals from the Oaths by which they are ty'd to their 
Lords, only by promulg ating the ſentence of Excommunication againſt 
thoſe Lords, &c. | forbear to enquire how it hapned, that he could ſo 
much miſtake in what he ſays of this Emperor, But I think that 'tis 
very plaja he did miſtake , and that this Empexor ſpeaks too loudly 
and poſitively to paſs for a racir Conſemer, | 

Henry the 4th. delivers his ſentiments ia the letter formerly citcd 
by this Gentleman, Sed Tu, &c. But you rockour humility for fear. 
e And therefore haye not fear'd to riſe.up againſt the very Regal power 
granted us by God, which you have dared to threaten to takg away from 
us, 4s if we bad regeiv1d our, Kingdom from you. ©; as if Kingdoms and 
Empires were in your, aud not in Gods band, &c. Again, Bur what 
ſays the true Pope St. Peter ? Fear God, Honour the King. But you, 
becauſe yougo not fear God, bave diſhonour'd me bus ſubſtitute. Whence 
St. Pavl where be ſprcs not an Angel from Heaven if be preach _other- 
wiſe, has not excepted yuuteaching orhermiſe on Earth. For be ſays : 1 
any, whether I, or an Angel from Heaven EvangeliJe to you otherwi 
then we bave Evangeliz.'d, let bim be Anathema. Tou then condemn'd 
by this Anathema, and the judgment of all our Biſhops, deſcend, &c, 
What think you Sjr ? does he tacitly conſent tothat Popes doctrine 
and proceedings, who tells him, that his atterapt upon Regal pow- 
er, incurr'd the Ariathema of the Apoſtle ?. It thould ſeem too theve 
were Biſhops alſo, more then one, who concutr'd with. him in theſe 
ſentiments, and conſcnted ng mare then He. 

Suitably in his letter to Anne Arch Biſhop of Coles, he. ſpeaks 
thus. Ur enim. For to mention a few things of many : He bas uſnrgs 
ro bimſelf, without theqrivity of God, both Kingdom and Prieftheed , 
In which be bas contemn'd the pious ol dination of Ged, who would have 
the two, that « the Kingdom and Priefthbyed, conſiſt principally in twe, 
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wot 12 one, &c, Ht has ſtudy'd alſo to deprive me, whom God call'd to 
the Kingdom, not bim to the Prieſthood, of my Kin dom, becauſe be 
ſaw I would bold it from God, not from him, bucauſe he made me net 
King, threatning totake from me both Kingdom and life, whereof be 
gave neither, This to0 immy opinion ſounds nothing like” conſent. 
It is plain he diſſented, and difſented on thoſe grounds which move 
others to diſſent now, viz. the disjunQion and Independency of the 
two ſupreme powers, taught by the Farhers. | | 

_ I will adde a paſſage out of the nameleſs Author, who writes, 
tois Emperors life, a friend indeed to-him, but no enemy to the 
Pope, - Having ſaid, the Pope, ſurreptitioufly delnded, by the 


crunes faign'd again{t him, and the honour of creating a King de- 


ceitſully offer'd him, excommunicated the King, and abſolv'd his 
ſubjects from the Oath which they had-raken to him : He adds, which 
Fatt diſpleaſed many ( if it be lawful to be diſpleas'd at what the Po 
daes ) and they affirmed that what was done, was done both inefſeariouſly, 
and unlawfully, But I dare not ſet down their aſſertions, leſt I ſeem 
wh them to condemn the Popes doings. By this again it appears, that 
there were diſapprovers, and many, inthoſe days, as well as now. 
And it appears too why they make no more noiſe. People were ſhy 
to cenſure the ations of Popes. And ſo they are ſtill, And I hope it 
will be no. I___ upon- Catholicks, that Inferiors are poſſeſt 
with reſpeQ for their Superiors, 

In the latter conteſts betwixt the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, and 
his contemporary Popes; the world was ſtill the ſame. There fs ex- 
tant in Geldaſtus an Information, in behalf of the- Emperor again't 


the Pope, which alledges ſeveral reaſons for the nullity of the Popes - 


| 0 nc>. The firit is, The Pope, however Catbolick, and lawful be 
8, bas not power, nor authority, or Furtiditfion in Temporals, and 
cbiefly over the rights of the Empire, which us immediately from God, 
Again, whence alſo appears , that theſe ſemtences were pron'unced by 
4n0- Fudge ſince the Pope is nor Tudge of the Emperor in temperals, how 
much leſs in a cauſe of the Empire, of whith Temporals depend,” a4 ap= 
pays, &e. I had not cited this paſſage forthe Authors ſake ſoannes 


de [anduns( for it bears his name ) who 1 ſuſpected might be [oannes . 


4 Tangune, one who paſſes for an Heretick, if. the preface had not 
inform'd me the true Author was Henricws de Chalbem, a Fryer, and 
Chancellor of the Emperor, in whoſe defence he writes, Not but 


Pope. But neither did the Pope- himſelf ſcape free. And 


that he too is branded with ſaſpicion, at leaſt of Hereſ' the 
En rank bal be 
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 ?'® hearken to none, Who are aſperſed with that reproach on the one 
ſide, or the other, perhaps there will remainno body to give us in- 
formation what palt in thoſe days, 

This Emperor was contemporary withEdward the 3d.of England. 
What has hapned, of this nature, fince that time, is pretty freth in 
our memorics, and needs not be lookt for in books. By what is 
ſaid, Irhink we may ſafely conclude, the world was then, as now, 
divided into Approvers, and Diſapprovers of -Depoling doctrine: 
and that there was no time in Which there were not- Diſapprovers, 
ſave when there were no Approvers. ' For I think it ſomething a 
harder task to ſhew, what Depoſing doCtrine has always been in the 
world, then that it was not conteſted, when it did appear. And yet 
that is ſo hard, that this Gentleman, as confidently as he undertakes 
it, has not brought one lingle word to prove it : and we have ſeen 
plain enough why he could not, 

There remains the Concluſion, in which aſſuming, in confidence 

- of his proofs, that his doCtrine has been, ( for one Age at leaſt ) the 
Doctrine of the Church, he infers ; If it be an Error the Church was 
at that time a wicked Church ; if otherwiſe, thoſe are wicked men 
who oppoſe it, Ihave given my reaſons why I conceive his proofs 
will not bear him out, to fix his Doctrine on the Church, 'Tis the 

Readers right to judge between us: and to him I leavet, 

But ſuppoſe I ſhould ſay, that ſince the Church isa Congregation 
of Faithful, and Faithful are men, that word Church may tignity ei- 
ther the Faithful, or the men, Suppoſe too that all the men of the 

.-Church, ſhould at ſome time, have held his doQtrine, which is a 
great deal more then can be prov'd, becauſe indeed it is not true; - 
but yet ſuppoſe it. If he will infer from this ſuppolition, the Church 
held it, the word Church;to make his inference true, muſt be taken 
materially, in the latter ſence. Otherwiſe, according.to the Catho- 
lick method, the men ofthe Church bear not the denomingtion of a 
Church, but where they hold from Chrilt, uo-interrupted Tradition, 
And till he make it appear they hold his doctrine in this manner,they 
may hold it as long as they witl, and as many as they will, and not 
hold it as Fairhful, but as Schollars, or how you will. 

If he infer farther, the Church held it, therefore the Churoh w 
a wicked Church : becauſe Church, unleſs the contrary be declared, 
is underſtood in the firſt ſence, formally: The Argument is @ plain 
Sopliiſm, taking the word Church in a different fignification, matc- 
zially in the Antecedent, ſormally in the Concluſion, 


But 
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But will it follow at leaſt, that all the men of the Church were; in 
that ſuppoſition, wicked, andin damnable error ? Firſt, 1 ſhould 
think this is no ſuch ruinous inconvenience, though it were admitted, 
For ſince Al, in this caſe, can ſignify ho more then thoſe Ai, who 
concern'd themſelves in the queition, which the far greateſt part of 
Catholick mankinde cannot rationally be thought to have done; 
though Al theſe were damned, there would ſtill remain enough, in 
whoſe ſalvation the perpetual goodneſs of God, and care of his crea- 
tures, would ſufficiently appear, 

Yet 1 cannot think that even ſo much wonld follow. They wonld-in- 
deed be in errorzneither has God'promis'd any ſecurity again(t it,but 
ig his. doCtrine,& the voice of the Church to tell us which it is. 1f men 
will go — is at their own peril, But I ſee no neceſſity, that 
this Error ſhould damn,or fix the name of wicked upon them. To be 
deceiv'd in ſpeculation,& aCt upon adecciv'd,ſo itbea fincere judg- 
meat,l have not heard has undergon theſe harſh cenſurs in other caſes 

I, but 'tis a damnable {in to withſtand the rights of Princes; to be 
the occaſion of war, and Bloudſhed, &c. To withſtand indeed ts 
damnable ; but I donot underſtand it is ſo to miſtake them, Likewiſe 
to make an unjuſt war is damnable, but .if-it be thought juſt, though 
ſally, yet uprightly, ſure there is hope of mercy, or more Chriſtians 
are in a damnable ſtate upon-this account, then for denying the depo- 
ſing doGrine. Alas! The Rights, even of Princes are not things fixt 
by the eternal law of God, inan Indiviſible point, beyond which if a 
man ha to tread, he ſtumbles irrecoverobly into Hell. They de- 
pend on humane conltitutions, and are greater hy leſs there, difte- 
rent every where. They may be, and every day are miſtaken; and 
Princes proſecute theſe miſtakes ( ſor-when they differ, they: cannot 
both be in the right ) by Arms, Yet if-their own conſcience condemn. . 
them not, no body elſe docs that I know, Churchmen may miſtake 
them as will as others, They having no priviledge,that | know, to ſe- 
curethem from error, but by ticking to the Semper &+ Vhique + ab 
omnibus, W hich rule whether it be td thiscaſe,or at leait to 
all cixcumſitances of it,may my queſtion: but | knownowvther: 
they bave. And when they do mi 1 ſee not why they are more 
wicked,or their errors more concern the Church then thoſe of the La- 
itPin the ſame caſe.- But this 1 only think by.the by, to ſhew there 
are more ways:te the wood then one, if therewere occaſion end that 


Itook bi choice than neceſſity. 1 thoughtit needleſs to beat 
out anew path vil ee oy one pu ant exfy beſos me. For mn: 
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deed his opinion was never.uniyerſal at any time, The quarrel, for 
the molt part, was betwixt Pope and Emperor, Italians and Ger- 
mans ſided part with one, part with the other. Not Armys only, but 
Councels too, were on both ſides, Who thinks in the choice of partys, 
they were all guided purely by conſcience, | doubt has little obſer. 
ved the Hiltorys of thoſe times : in which, beſides orher things, we 
finde they frepyently chang'd ſides, as their Intereſt led them, Other 
Natiors lookt unconcernedly on, till it care to their own doors ; and 
rhen they did as much as they thought expedient, not always all they 
thoughtlawful, And ſo it remains at this day, when P cople aCt not, 
till occaſion prompt them,and then are guided in their Actions by ex- 
pedience. In the mean time, for reverence to the Pope, private mer 
according to the example of their Anceſtors, if rhey think contrary to 
what the Pope does, are willing to keep their thoughts to them» 
ſelves. And that is the reaſon, as I conceive, of that filence, from 
whence he takes occaſion to infer a racit confext. 

Totake leave of this Gentleman and his Argument at laſt, and e- 
ven accounts at parting : fix of his ten proofs, that is more then balf 
of the whole, belong tothe Head of the Pope, which would have 
been granted without one,and when it is ſo, does not do the buſineſs, 
I think, even in his own Judgement. Three more, whereof one [ 
thought needleſs to take notice of, belong to the Councils of Later en 
and Lyons, which how he would apply, he leaves us to gueſs, The 
remaining one ſends ns to Cardinal Perron, where how we ſpeed, 
you have heard. And for his 6th. Head, which ſounds ſo big, there is 
no proof at all. And thisis the ſum total of his performance. 

The Argument is borrow'd from Cardinal Perron where it ſhews 
a greatdeal better, dreſt up in the ornaments of Rhetorick,then ſtript 
and expoſ'd naked, as his Logick preſents it. It is in ſhort ; Al Ca- 
tholicks at one time held ſo and ſo, therefore the Church did, Whereof 
the Antecedent is manifeſtly ſalſe: and if it were true, the Conclufi- 
on would notfellow. He ends with a touch upon the Sorboniſts,Fry- 
ers, and Blacloiſts,to whom if he have a pique, methinks ſome other 

quarrel might have-been{thought of, beſides their Fideliry 
to their Prince and Country. For ſure thatis not a crime which can 
juſtly deſerve his diſpleaſure, and couple them with Ziberrines,- and 
Politicians and Atheiſts, And yet,to ſee how the world vippiflp 
language isnotthe worſt,” which ſome of them have ſuffered, upon 
that account. Butthey are men who can ſpeak for thetoſelvesfif 
pleaſe,and i lovernot tothralt my fickle into other folks harveſt, os 
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But it being cer- 
to our es, the (a+ 
nsfaCtion of the Reds, to Snake Hi Preambles, 
Ithink it beſt, without more ado, to fall to the buſinefs. 

"The firſt Chapter is ſpent in ſtating the Queſtion, which he follici- FL 
A in mind is not, Whether a Catbolick may deny , &c. the 
Popes Power to depoſe Princes, but Whether be may deny, &c. by Oath, 
and univerſally abjure it ? To deny, and todeny by Oath, are in- 
deed different things : bur yet in this caſe, wot to deny by Oath, 1 
CS woe 50 deny, It is true, in ordi- 

nary 


: 
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nary: converſation, we often ſay what we would be loath to ſwear. 
We ſpeak unadvertingly, on ſage furmie or idle hear-lays, and 
are ſo underſtood. It we ſay what proves falſe , none lays more 
than hightneſs to our charge. . For indeed Man. would be a ve- 
ry unſociable Animal, if in Company nothing could be utter'd bur 
Demonſtration. Burt if we be urged to ſwear what we ſay, and re- 
fuſe it, that refuſal is a plain unſayang'it ; nor will any man believe 
what we ſay, or- think we —— be behev'd. | Except Quakers, 
no honeſt -man ever refus'd to ſwear what he ſeriouſly and ſteadily 
perſiſts ro ſay, in a matter of importance, and where his Oath 1s 
duly requir'd. I mean according as he. deliberately fays ; that is, if 
he fay he knows, or thinks, or has heard, &«c. He will ſwear he knows 
it, that 1s poſitively, or thinks, or has heard it. For ſince an Oath 
15 the aſſurance we give, that. we ſpeak according to our conſcience, 
who will not give that aflurance, had as good. ſay, he ſpeaks againſt 
his conſcience. Art leaſt People will be apt to ſuſpect fo : and not 


alrggether without ground, if they cannnot- be aflur'd of the con- 
ir 


Sh when he makes the ſtate of the Queſtion conſiſt, in denying 
by Oath, 1 ſuppoſe he means in that manner in which the Oath re- 
uires the demial ſhould be made. That s, as the Oath explains ir 
elf, according to the plain and common ſence of the words. Taking 
which conſideration along with us, I think we ſhall not fall out abour 
the ſtate of the Queſtion. —_ : 

In the next Chapter he begins to , an the authority 0 
Trithemins, and Blparicnce, aſſumes brſt, that the point has been long, . 
and ſtill x under debate, and may be ſo, for ought we know, 500. years 
bence. "This 1s both undemiably true , and withal a full anſwer to the 
former Treatiſe. For if this Qucſtion has bcen diſputed amon 
Catholicks, theſe 500 years, and may be 500 more, I hope none wi 
ſay it belongs to Faith, bur he, who has a mind to give thoſe who 
are of different Perſwaſions in Religion, the fatisfachon of ſeeing ir 
confeſt by our ſelves, that we have not of a long time been agreed 
about marrers of Faith, and in all likehhood never ſhall. . 

He proceeds in this manner : Since likewiſe, when a point u thus in 
diſhute among Catholick Princes the way, that Princes I take to be 
an errour of the Preſs, becauſe he with Scholars, and if he do 
not continue on with them, the difcourſe is not conſtant to it ſelf ) 
%0 08 can Adeterminately ſwear to either fide of the point in diſpute, as 

true, 
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fue, &c. I marry! this will do it, if it betrue. If nopointin 
difpure can be ſworn, this of the 's Power undoubtedly cannot. 
I hope he will bring very good proot of this Univerſal, both becauſe 
all the ſtreſs lyes it, and becauſe indeed it ſounds ſomething hike 
a Paradox. For tew things at this -rate will remain, which may- be 
ſworn in the World, where almoſt every thing s5n diſpute. Betides, 
*ris a clear cafe, thatGne of the Contradictones is true, and'T know 
not why ſome body may not ſee-that truth. And "wwould be ſtrange, 
if he who ſees the may not ſwear, becauſe , who fees it not 
continues to diſpute, As clear as it is, that the Queſtion 1s difpmned 
berwixt the diſagreeing parties, it 15 no leſs clear, thatir ts not diſpu- 
ted among thoſe who are agreed. Muſt their conduct depend on 
the good pleaſure of the other ? Muſt they ask thoſe others leave to fay, 
or (wear, what they think themſelves ? and not take the hberty «ll all 
the World think as they do? 

This ſeems very ſtrange. Burt yet becauſe ſtrange ings now and 
then come to pats, it is not reaſonable his proof ſhould fare &re the 
worſe for being unexpected, provided it be good. This it 1s: For, 
fays he, this were to furar a thing as true, or to dbjure it as falſe, 
which u confeſſedly tm diſpute whether it be ſo or mo , which is never 
lawful. How, Sir ! never lawtul ? pray let us con{ider a lntle. The 
= neon je nes No point im diſpute can be fworn. 

e proof is, It « never lawful to ſwear a point in difÞute. Why 
this is ſaying the ſame thing in drfferent words, For, It « wot lawful to 
ſwear, and we cannot ſwear , ' ſignihe the ſame. "This 1s not a reaſon, 
bur a repetition. When I demanded proof of a propolition- which 
ſcemed ſtrange, I defu'd to know, why we could not ſwear a diſputed 
point, that 1s, why it is not lawful ſo to do. The ſarisfation he gives 
me is, that *ris never lawful. Which is to ſay, It 1s not lawful, becauſe 
it is not lawful. I ſuſpe& few will be fatisffd with fuch a proof, and 
that whoſoever thinks the firſt inon falſe, will very hardly be 
brought to think it a jot the truer, for being otherwiſe worded ; Can 
ot, only chang*d itn, *7x not lawful. 

Hence, heconceives, that for the deciding our Queſtion, there needs 
»o other than barely to ſuppoſe it is a Queſtion. For if it be a Queſtion 
whether the Pope hath ſuch Power, no man can' ſafely fear that 
without all on be bas none. He ſays, Without all queſtion ; be- 
cauſe what "we ſwear as true, ought to be wnqueſtionably ſuch, other- 
wiſe we fall under the guilt and ſacrilege of Perqury. The art of ſet- 
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ting off things to advantage , does well in all Trades. This: chimes 
a little more pleaſantly, but *ris the ſame Tune ſtill, Hence ſignifies , 
from having ſaid twice over one of the premiſes, viz. that we cannot 

wully, or ſafely ſwear, he makes it , at laſt, that we camor 
fohits four, The reſt is the beauty of. a Rhetorical Figure,to make it 
ſhew more handſomly. 

We cannot ſwear, The Pope without all queſtion has no Power, if it be 
a.queſtion, whether he have or no. 'T' rue : but whoever went abour, or 
was requir'd to-ſwear, that there is no 10n made in the World of 
the Pope's Power ? Does he in earneſt think thoſe he * ſes, of 
ſuch loſt Conſciences,; that they would ſwear this ? Or Prote lo 
unreaſonable to exaCt it ? They who know altogether as well as we, 
for they have the ſame Books to inform them, that there is a que- 
ſton, and who made the Oath of Allegiance for this very reaſon, be- 
cauſe they knew there was one, nidnokes what we held con- 


— It... 
Bur he ſays without all queſt ion, _ what we fvear as true, ougbt 
to be unqueſtionably ſuch. . I have already ſaid that there 1s no queſtion 
among thoſe who are a of it. What they ſwear is to them un- 

ſhonat1:, Nor do I think any can fwear, who queſtions or doubts 
thetruth of what he ſwears. Bur if he think a man,who is ſatish*d him- 
ſelf cannot ſwear, becauſe another man is not, he muſt prove it, if 
he will have it.granted. . This is the knot of the buſineſs ; towards 
the nefas of which I do.not. find it contributes any thing, to ſay 
It is a point in queſtion , more than, as he ſaid before, that "7x 4 
point in diſpute. So that as far as I ſee, we are Cen juſt where we 
were. 

For a more full evidence, He falls ro diſcourſe. of. the nature of 
Oaths, and concludes very truly, "That to ſpeak contrary. to what a 
man thinks mn his Conſcience, is a Lye, and to ſwear fo, Perjury. This 
contrariety , or contradiction, - he. ſays, may happen two wayes.  Et- 
ther by knowing, or bging conſcious, that what we ſwear not true : 
or by not knowing , 2. therefore doubting, or having juſt cauſe 
ro doubt whether it be true or no. And this 1s allo true. y I take 
him to mean that this »ot knowing, and dowbting,.. and having juſt 
cauſe to doubt, muſt be inthe Confince of him who can be perjur'd 
by them. And for Doubting , that indeed can hardly be out of it. 
For no man, I think, can doubt, and not know that he does ſo. But 


we ſee it often happen , that he who knows not, bes nd to 
| | __ 
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know, and that he who has cauſe enough to doubr, for all that, does 
not doubt. Let this man ſwear what he thinks he knows, bur does 
not , and what he has juſt cauſe to doubt of, but is not aware of it : 
I gather from this Gen Doctrine, that whether what he ſwear 
be true or falſe (which alters not the caſe) he is not perjur'd, becauſe 
he does not contradict his conſcience, and has no ſecret checks, and 
inward proteſtations againſt his Action. Whether he fin or no, 1 
another queſtion, to enter into which, were to go out of our way at 
preſent : in likehhood we ſhall meet with it again : Bur according to 
this Gentleman, it is not the {in of Perjury. Otherwiſe his two ways 
of Perjury, or contradicting the conſcience, would be, one by con- 
tradifting, and the other by not contradicting it. But, I ſuppoſe, 
we both mean the ſame. What uſe he will make of this full evi-- 
dence , we muſt expe&t from what follows , this being all he fays - 
here. 


CHAP. IH: 


Tx next Ghapter tells us, that ſwearing according to the beſt 
of the wearers knowledge,will not ſerve turn : and that we muſt ' 
remember no leſs is requir'd , than to ſwear according to a true know- - 
ledge, &c. And this is neatly ſet off with a wiſh, that Knowledge 
may hgnife Knowledge, that the beſt of hu knowledge may not prove 
the. beſt of his no-knowledge , &c. As ignorant as I am my elf, I 
yet think fo well of Knowledge, that I am glad to ſee ſomebody 
ſtand up for her : and heartily-wiſh as he does, only Knowledge 
may paſs for Knowledge, and her name and eſteem not to be abus'd 
and uſurp'd wrongfully. 

Bur I defire to know. who it is that is thus ſevere, . and requires no leſs 
than true Knowledge in our caſe ? Whether it be the nature of the 
thing, ſo that ras true Knowledge be a neceflary and indiſpenſable 
condition in all Oaths ? or whether Proteſtantsdo particularly require it 
to the Oath of Allegiance ? 

If he ſay the firſt, Idoubt he, who is ſo careful to bid us remember, 
has himſelf _———_ he ſaid but juſt before. "The formal notion 
and malice of Perjury, in the laſt Chapter, conſiſted in ſwearing con-- 


_- 


trary to the inward dictates, of Conſcience. And *tis beyond _ yo 
| that . 
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that thoſe inward diftates may be made up of ſomething ſhort 
of rigorous Knowledge. It may be he will not allow a man with 
ſuch dictates -to ſwear at all ; but if he do, and 'fwear according 
to them, I am ſure this Gentlemans Doctrine will excuſe him from 
Perjury. 

Apia , if no lcfs than true Knowledge, or down-right demonſtra- 
tion, be neceflary to every aflertory Oath, there are very prepoſte- 
rous doings in'the World. Magiſtrates do very ill ro-put poor people 
every day to their Oaths, who never heard ot a demonſtration, or 
if they did, know not what it means. . And yet, 1 doubt, aftairs of 
the World would go on but ſcurvily, if none but men of demon- 
ſtration were ca able to take Oaths. Mean time this cuſtom for 
Magittrates to offer and people to rake Oaths, where there neither 1s, 


. nor-can be demonſtration, has hitherto paſst for 1rreprehenfible : and 


I believe the Maxims which would change it, will be confuted by 
the exigences of the World. Ir being molt certain, that nothing can 
be true, which is contrary to what 1s requilite for the good of man- 
kind. 

He' may poſſibly think the eaſe of Tribunals different from ours ; 
becauſe the Oaths requir'd there, are generally ot mattcrs ſubject ro 
Senſe ; whereas ours can only be known by Dr{courſe. 'Bur this difte- 
rence does not- hinder, ' but that the knowledge by Senſe (1 ſpeak 
only of the :matrer in hand, of the certainty afforded by Senſe m the 


. caſes wherein ' Oaths are required of, and taken by particulars, not 


medling with the queſtion, 'Wherher abſolute certainty may not, in due 
ves Movanr had by. Senſe?) ſubject ro error, as well as the 
knowledge 'by Diſcourſe : perhaps more, but *rs undeniably-not in- 


Fallible. And then the caſe is the fame. For it1mports nothing whe- 


ther the knowlcdge, 'according to which we ſwear, be deriv*d from 
Senſe, or Diſcourſe, when *tis clear that both-may fail, and he who 
thinks he has true 'knowledge cither way, be deceiv'd. Wherefore 
evidently , cither rigorodfly rrue knowledge, by which, 1 ſuppoſe, 
he means ſuch as excludes all poflibilty of decer, 15 not alwayes ne- 
ceflary, or no Oath can be taken, not ſo much as in matrers tubject ro 
Senle. 

If hethink otherwiſe, I would ask his opinion in a caſe not feign- 
ed at random, but which actually hapned. In a Robbery commut- 
ted in ſome of the adjacent Countries , one of the Thieves Horſes 
chanced to be taken. "This Horſe was rig up to London, and when 


he 
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he came into the Town, had his Bridle given him, his Rider thinking 
he might poſlibly find out his own Inn. He paſt by ſeveral, in ſeve- 
ral Streets, and at laſt went into one. "The Oftler there being askt 


if he knew the Horſe, reply'd, he did, that he uſually ſtood there, - 
and that he Cn to ſuch a Gentleman. "This Gentleman was ta- - 


ken, and the then hapning to fit, .arrain'd and condemn'd, 
the Oltler ſwearing there all he had aid before. And- yet after all, the 
Gentleman innocent. A Reprieve was got, by the benefit whereof 
he had time to ſend for his own Horſe, which uſed to ſtand in that Inn, 
and which prov'd fo like the other in ſhape, colour, ſize, and every 
way, that no eye could find any difference. 

Now would I gladly know what this Author thinks of this Caſe ? 
whether this Oſtler were perjur*d, and ow'd a forfeiture to the Pillory ? 
It he think he was, He is of a difterent judgment from thoſe who un- 
derſtood the Law, and the World better than he. . For no puniſh- 
ment was inflicted on the Oſtler , nor was it thought he deſerv'd 
any. If he concur in opinion with them, he muſt allpw an Oath, 


without true knowldge , may be unblamably taken. For this . 
Oftler ſwore, not only what he knew- not, but what was abſolutely- 


falſe. 

Becauſe a little more reflexion on this may peradventure unravel all 
the difficulty, let us conſider what *rwas exctis'd the Oſtler, and whe- 
ther, if what excus'd him be found in other fwearers, it will not alſo 
excuſe them. He had reaſon to ſwear, urg'd by the love of Juſtice, 
and cald by the Magiſtrate. He ſwore according to the Dictates of 
his —_—_ had ſuch motives por thoſe _ that al- 
though t iv'd him, yet no body 1 t exit, or him 
I, op another man ” a6 in due > "en according to 
his conſcience, and with ſuch reaſons for that conſcience, that tf he 
fail, the unpaſſionate World ſhall lay the blame upon- the weakneſs 
of deceivable Nature, not on him. . This man, I think, is in the 
Oftler's caſe, unperjur'd, and irreprehenſible, even though what he 
ſwears ſhould happen to prove falle. 

I gather then, that by the Truth requifte in an Oath, and Know- 
ledge requiſite to come by that Truth, is not underſtood Truth in it 
ſelt, or ledge in it ſelf, but Truth to the Swearer, and Know- 
ledge to the Swearer : That is, that what he ſwears be fixt in him as 


True, and Known, not as doubted, or FoaghY, or uncertain. _ | 
reaſons for this ftxure, ., 


I conceryc, he ought to be provided of ſuc 
that 
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that if they be ſuppos'd to fail him, no unbiaſt man ſhall think him 
therefore a leſs honeſt man, or give leſs credit to his Oath another 
time. If he doubt, or be conſcious of any juſt cauſe of doubt, if he 
be aware that he does not know what he thinks he does, and yet ven- 
rure to ſwear, I conceive the Pillory a puniſhment of the muldeſt for 
him, who makes ſo bold with the reverence due to God. 

And the reaſon why I am thus perſwaded is , becauſe on the one fide 
I ſee all the World agrees with tus former. DoEtrine, that Pexjury con- 
{iſts in the oppofition, not to Truth _—_— but, to .Conſcience. 
For it is indeed nothing elſe but a Lye ſworn ; and every body knows 
I can Lye, and yet ſpeak truth, as likewiſe ſay what is falſe, and not 
Lye. So that it cannot be Truth in it ſelf, but Truth to the fwearer, 
which is expected in Oaths. On the other fide, I fee, that unleſs this 
were ſo, there could not. poſſibly be any ſwearing in any caſe. For 
it being impoſlible to divorce our ſelves from the 5, Junt ity of Nature ; 
and Senſe, and Diſcourſe, the only wayes we have to get Truth into 
us (I bar Faith, as unconceraing at preſent, and with which I will 
not meddle, for fear of embroiling*» things unneceſlary) being both 
Gabject ro deceit, 'Truth cannot otherwiſe be drawn from us by Oath, 
bur as it is in us, accompani'd with a poſſibility indeed of deceit, bur 
againſt which we have us'd all cautions of which we are capable, 
and fo that we remain fally ſatish'd, that aftually we are not de- 
ceiv'd. And who will not take Truth in this manner, muſt require 
more than can be had, and abſolutely take ſwearing out of the 
World. 

Bur I fray, and forget that I am only to anſwer. To-return to my 
task. I cannot imagin what this unbefriended Oath of Allegiance 
hasdon, to be treated with harder meafure than other Oaths. I am 
ſure he 1s not tolearn, that his Knowledge which muſt ignite Know- 
ledge, 1s not requir'd to ſwearing by every body, and that Probabi- 
lity will ſerve the:turn of thoſe who paſs for knowing men. I think 
I geed never quote for the matter, eſpecially while the words of Sua- 
r7e% are to be read in the Preface. For he ſays, not only that Pro- 
bability , with ſufficient care, excuſes from Perjury ; - but likewiſe 
that *tis the common Dottrine. However, I wil add a paſſage or 
two out of Eſcobar, becauſe, I ſuppoſe, he is as good as a great 
many, fince he pretends to write = ſenſe of a great many. 

He tells us, that be x perjur'd, who ſwears what be takes tobe falſe, 
though it be otherwiſe true. But not ſo, if be probably think it = 

; Thou 
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though it be otherwiſe falſe. Again, that in Foro conſcientiz, 4 man Trac. 1. 
may ſwear what be bas heard from a man of credit , though not in Exam. 3- 


external Courts , where he muſt 


ſwers, No, unleſs this other be firſt perſwaded of the truth by ſome pre- 
bable ground. For my own part, I muſt needs declare, I like not 
this Doctrine, and ſhould not dare to ſwear what I thought only 
bable. Bur fince (the worſe luck for the World) it is, as Swarex lays, 
commoh,, I ſee not why this Gentleman needed to be more nicely ſcru- 
pulous than others are, and muſt ſuſpect that Kiſſing goes by favour 
1n more places than one. 

In the mean time, That ſevere Truth in it ſelf, and that known b 
ſevere knowledge, ſuch as admitting no allay of human weakneſs 1s 
abſolutely irreconcilable with all miſtake, 1s not indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary to an Oath, I take to be both clear in it ſelf, and clearly con- 
feſt. Ir remains to ſee, whether it be requir'd to this particular Oath 
of Allegiance , by thoſe who fram'd, and offer it. And becauſe 
when we know what *tis they expect from this Oath, we may judge 
whether this ſevere knowledge be neceflary to that or no, let us reflect 
what they do, or can aim at by it. 

Is it perhaps to diſcover the 'Truth of the Queſtion ? Alas ! our 
credit 1s not ſo great with them, that they ſhould think any thing 
the more or leſs true for what we hold concerning ir. They will not 
believe any point in difference berwixt us a jot the ſooner, if we 
ſwear it five hundred and five hundred times over. They have ways 
of their own, on which they rely for the finding out of Truth, and 
care not a ſtraw what we think of it. Again, Truth in matters of 
this nature, may be-diſcover'd dtherwite than by Oath. Nay, an 
Oath is no proper means to diſcover it. For unleſs it be ſuppos'd 
the ſwearer both knows what he ſwears, and ſwears according to what 
he knows, One Bonn Bur there are other means which 
will bring thoſe , who faithfully purſue them, with ſecurity to her. 
Wherefore I ſee not how it can be imagined they look for Truth ir 
ſelf by this Oath, while they may have that Truth without it ; and if 
they could not, perhaps would be better content to remain ignorant, 
than beinſtructed by us. 

Allow them bus common ſenſe , and it will move us to believe they 
expect from the Oath, ſomething winch they cannot have without - 


ve an account of what he ſays. C. 2. 
Farther, putting this Queſtion , Whether I who know a thing to be j,, P-,x. 
true , may induce another to ſwear it , who knows it not ? He an- © 
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Of the Truth of this Queſtion, Whether the Pope can depoſe? they 

may be, and are ſatish*d whether we fwear or no ; bur what we hw 
concermng 1t, cannot know but by our fwearin or this 
lies hid peter we declare it. nd eng wo bodecters 
what we hold, if we refuſe to confirm our declaration by Oath, we 
free them not from the ſuſpicion they may have that we deal not fin- 
cerely. An Oath is very proper to ſatishe them in this point ; and 


our ſwearing , is all they can propoſe to themſelves by this Oath. 
Whether what we hold be true or not, is no ſuch ſecret, that they need 
Oaths, and leaſt of all ours, ro find it our. 
Nether does it concern them what degree of certainty we have for 
what we hold.. "That belongs to our own conſciences, of which we 
muſt rake care, and be provided to give account to God. Bur for 
their parts, I am fure they cannot be 1magined ro ſevere De- 
monftration in every one from whom they the of Alle- 
when they offer it to thoſe who, they know, do not under- 
fo much as what the word means. The Law es it in» 
differently to All, to the Illiterate, Artificers, Plow , Women, 
if 1 miſtake not, as well as others. To think thoſe who fram'd this 
Law ſo extravagant as to require, or think there can be found Demon- 
firarion in theſe, 1s in my opinion a greater extra 
But they have raken fo much care to thre, in the 
words they have choſen for the Oarh, that if they be miſtaken, 1 
know not how it can be otherwiſe than wilfully. The Wood was 


all m theirown Power, and they night have multi On of whes 
00s 0 HR might cally have ſaid, I ſwear the 
oo bo =p; revert tow has not, 

ell yooderty. and decker in my renſeievce tc hs. 


bon to nr be s more clearly, that. 
that we Thould ackootedge the truth of what, 
Ach ws it in our eonſciences , - mh» cy 8177- 
way we eame by it, or with what degrecof eentainey we , 
+ wrt murke dr Arbre pers. 
For my part, as I love Juſtice even to Enenzes,. I cannot but think, 
* would grezt deal more becomeus to acknowledge, and thank their 
moderation ae tendernefs in this point , than to perplex our ſelves . 


and 
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and others with captious Cavils, which they ſeem even to have taken 
Ceca Lend body bur kde: and 
is not requir'd by an 
I 
or ſays (o, I ve bare- 
== ET IN Tt nt 
an 
ewo thin ralph qu | feſt, whea be Gays, cber che 
want of tne at alede dent 
beart. Andthis s y to ſay, there muſt be ſomething in his heart 
to condemn him : conſczouſnes tha the beſt of hi knowledge i 
indeed no-knowledge. Otherwiſe, if that bef — mms vor 
&rowledge to bs , there is nothin + 4g. rr 
him. "The next is the Caſe of a Wi Ne 
what, being askt, he ſhould confeſs he knew not ; and he too is evident- 
ly conſcious that he does not know. i kg totes 
I cannot think himſelf will fay , here is onbor > ma 
why he may not ſwear, whoſe heart 1s not 


though I conceive, the beſt of a mans knowledge is all that Pro- 

a= ; eos fppends tht the cr ro _ 
I mean tas ſupponendss , that the ſwearer have y, 

A ere kefoured © rat hielf of the track, 

ty ory onde fu ſuch motives as will excuſe him from 

blame before God and man, and that there be oo paſſion, no raſhneſs, 


| arden Church , 90 by th Dy 
Arches ; more Corn will 
ver'd one of the ſame cloath, — 
and Angles, Sides, and Diagonaks, nor know 
kind of knowledge as this, yo leſs certain nor les firong than 
tbeiah, wilt farve nem, I do-not fee why the Oath of Alleg: 
be rezetted for want of 


Whoever has knowledge enough to take a Leaſe, and manage # 
B 2 | Farm, 
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Farm,can tell there is a difference betrwixt him who holds by Leaſe, and 
him from whom he holds it : 'Thart the Soveraign Lord holds of no 
body : That if the King may forfeit to. the Pope, and be ejected by 
him, He is not Soveraign, whom yet he has alwayes call'd, and be- 
liev'd his Soveraign : That the obligation to obey. our Soveraign , ac- 
cording tothe Laws of the Land, is commanded by the Law of God: 
"That when People fight againſt them, they do not obey them : That 
ſuch diſobedience is contrary to what he has been taught is the Law of 
God ; and a hundred ſuch things, which thoſe who have the Arr, 
may weave into. abſolute Demonſtrations ,. and which afford a v 
abſolute certainty to the reſt who were never Prentice to that Trade. 
Nor can all the ſcholaſtical ſubtiltics in the World, how much ſoever 
they may blunder them in the mean time, when they ſee men up in 
Arms againſt the King, perſwade them, that hghting againſt him is 
not fighting againſt him ; or thar they treat him as their Soveraign, 
whom they do hght againſt ; or that the Doftrine which ſays this ma 
be don, is not contrary to that which ſays, It may not be done ; which 
they can as well know to be the Doctrine of God, as any other which 
they believe and hope to be fav'd by, 

Bur rhe, as he calls it, qualifying gloſs, -and milder expoſition, cannot 
be transferr*d tothe Oath of Allegiance. Why fo ? Becauſe thus xs 0n- 
ly an exchange of one Perjury for another ; ſtriving to weather one Rock, 
and ſplitting on another. Which be theſe two inevitable Rocks, I be- 
ſeech you ? Why, if you pretendnot to abyure, tha is contrary to the 
expreſs words, according to which you aroſe ro ſwear, and by which 
you do expreſly ſwear , that the Pope hath not any Depoſing Power. 
Very good ! S__ words are things, as luck 1s, lubje to Eye- 
ſight. Tom Tinker, if he be not blind, can judge this matter, as well 
as Ariſtotle. Let us take then Sir Thomas More's pair of witneſles, 
our to Eyen, and make them Judges of this difterence. 

In the beginning of the Oath, the Swearer, fays he, ſolemnly calls 
God and the World to witneſs the truth of what he 15 about to acknow- 
ledge, &c. What arc the words in which he does this? my Eyes tell 
me they are theſe: I do truly and ſincerely acknowledge, profeſs, teſtifie, 
and declare inmy conſcience, "That the Pope hath not any Power to de- - 
paſe the King, &c. By your favor, Sir, this is not to call God and 
the World to witneſs the truth of what I acknowledge, but the truth 
of my acknowledgment,, or that I am ſincerely perſwaded, that whar 
L acknowledge is true. I beſeech you let us have fair play, and a 


wrong 
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wrong Card not ſhufled into our hands The words expreſly deny the 


Power to be true in or to the Swearers Conſcience ; of the 

Truth 1n it ſelf, my eyes diſcern none which ; | 
Then he glances at one of the middle Clauſes, in which he ſays, 
The Depoſing Power is yot only abjured, but abjur'd as Heretical, The 


Clauſe is this : And 1 do further ſwear, That I from my heart abhor, de-- 


teſt and abjure as impions and heretical this dammable Dottrine and Po- 
fition, That Princes which be excommunicated or. depriv/'d by the Pope, 
may be depos'd or murther'd by their Subjetts, or any-other: whatſoever. 
The word Abjure in this place, I take to ſ1gnifie, ſolemmly renounce; 
or elſe for a word of ſupererogation, : according to the uſual 
"redundancy of the Law ſtile, and fignifying bur the-ſame with the 
former in a ſynonimous expreſlion , as Deteſt ſuper-adds nothing to 
Abbor, nor Poſition to Dottrine. Unleſs perhaps it be taken in the 
ſame ſence, as when People abjure the Kingdom, or any thing elle, 
when they are requir'd by Law ; that 1s, ſwear never to'come into it 
more.. And then it fignihes, Lwill never hold this DoCtrine. Other- 
wile the words would import, I fwear that I fwear, or that I for- 
ſwear, which ſeems no very good ſence, and I think it is not allow- 
able to interpret a Law into nonſence. It this be fo, the words ex- 
preſs deteTting, and abhorring, (and, if you will, never holding the 
poſition mentoned) - as heretical, but there are none which ſay expreſly, 
that *tis heretical, or ſo much as falſe. 
The laſt, and only Clauſe he cites, fays we ſwear-according to the 
expreſs words, and thoſe expreſs words our eye-light tells us, are not 
Truth preciſely.in it felf, bur of Truth with 10n to our Con- 
ſcience. . And fo inſtead of ſplitting on his Rock of Perjury, we have 
got a Lanthorn to avoid it. Thanks to their care who hung it there , 
and who for their pains deſerve a better return than ſcrupulous Excep- 
tions, confutable even by eye-{ight. 
The other Rock, and which he concerves inevitable, Is the charge 
f Perjury now under bis Pen. Viz. Abjuring without neceſſary know- 
dee, &c. which, while the diſpute remains undetermined by publick, 
and undeterminable by private Authority, he ſays, is not to be had, nor 
expetied. I have already aid , there is no neceflity of running 
this Rock at all. Who does, will find it bur Sand, ram. ns ag 
ger ſplitting. For, as is formerly diſcours'd, rigorous know is 
not neceſſary, and though it were, is very poſlible to be had. 
as ſure as he thunks himſelf, that the point 1s undeterminable by pris 
, : vate. 
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| wy, I muſt his to believe n ma and z 
vate authoruy beg permiſſion Lev: y be, | is 


determmed even by private men , not y 
reſpect to others, but effefiually a5 to themſelves ; or rather, i. 
vate men may be and are determined — and that with 
ſufficient and abſolute certainty. For ſure Privacy is no hin- 
- drance to the di of Truth, private men be all fi 
blind : and I am ſure Diſputing 1s much lefs. For it is the nature of Di- 
d month wrote —mrr rh and make us ſee what otherwiſe 

Sar nina in Ms fad Face 6 a2 ly Gs 
; remains 1n e it 1s not 4 
-mined by publick Authority, it is therefore undeterminable, ſeem to me, 
not Rocks, but Paradoxes. 

And truly, now this Gentleman, with his Rocks and bis Perjuries, 
+has given me occaſion to reflect on the Oath of Allegiance, mare than 
ever 1 did before, I muſt needs profeſs I find it no ſuch hideous matter ; 
and the more I refle& the leſs hideous I find it, and begin to ſuſpect it 
was want of reflexion that makes the Idea fo terrible. Who will not 
eruſt his own eyes, may poſkbly mect with a glaſs which may 
the object otherwiſe than it is. Let us take it in pieces, and con it 
a little. 

The firſt part acknowledges, The King is rightſul King of all bis Do- 
PRIONS, that the Pope bas tr. by, wary 1-gþ. maker 
Subjetts from their Allegtance, licence them ro bear Arms againſt bim, and 
the reſt. He who does not acknowledge the King to be rightful 
King, ws ms TTY, ws” ſuch Power, bas indeed rea- 
{on to forbear fwearmg. And this is the reaſon by thoſe 
who have written the Oath of Allegiance. Bur I fee not what 
other reaſon can be. Ar leaſt this, of want of know 
pans ut nn rang ems not well to bear the name. For 

are not, 1 know, but I acknowledge ; and belides, has he not 


I Ne, CON InO - 
ful King ? 1 whar-phoy orgaerang te exam ut 
that, rue ? If a be not, 1rhink he can content himſelf 
ſomeumes with Knowledge which does not fignihe Knowledge ; if 

ich he fayes be 


dear, that nota wg any Declaration, Kc. of phe Pope, _ 
ar 
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hear Faith and true ance to bis Majeſty. And this is the very 
thing he would be at, and which P. 8. he = the proper mater 
of an Oath of Allegiance ; And which I therefore conceive nexher he, 
nor any body elſe will except agamſt. 

Then comes the Clauſe formerly glanc'd at by him , and fully fet 
down by me, which who refuſes, does by that refuſal profeſs, he does 
not abhor, &c. the Poſition mention'd as Heretical, &c. For you 
donot directly ſwear any thing is heretical. The fwearmg falls upon 
the Abbor, and the Abhor upon the Heretical. However, | pereeive 
by him the word Heretical ſticks, but 1 cannot tell where. And 'tis 
one of the moſt uncomfortable things in the World, to be ftill vexr 
with ſcruples, and not know what they are. "There has been ſaid of 
this word by diverſe , what might ſeem to unlefs forme body 
would tells us why it is not. Methinks it us reaſonable , if we 
muſt remain unſatish'd at that word , we ſhould be told , wherefore 


that which has been ſaid to fatishe us, will not do. Totake no no-- 


tice of any thing to the contrary , and ſtill go on in doubts and dif- 
ſatisfaQtion, is, I think, the v Co However, 
it 1s not poſſible for me to j the Exceptions which I 
hind this Gentleman has to that word,. be rational, or no, unleſs I 
knew what they were. All I can do, ts ingenuoufly to declare what I 
think of the matter, and leave him and every body to judge whether 
br," 7 ap gonge DS ws ' 

I know it s an exception, that the Pope's depoling Power 
cannot be abjur'd as Heretical, becauſe the 7 qp__—_ 
non, being neither exprefly found in Scripture, nor Councels, nor 

y believ'd by Catholicks, among whom it is conteſted, is 
.concav'd therefore not to beloag preaſely to . Faith: And Hereſie is 
appoine to Faith, Falſe bein 
Heretical, 1 know chat Everſs things have been alledged rothew 
there 13 more of ſcruple than ſubſtance in this exception, and that 
there is no reaſon to underſtand the word Heretical in that rigor, 
when *tis plain the Proteſtants do not. underftand it fo, and we com- 
monly enough underſtand it. otherwiſe. . 


For is i not undemable, that Proteſtants know every yot as well as . 


aur ſelves, CO —_————— power fo depoſe,is not 
relly, totr1dems werbis, to be in Scripture, or Councils, nor be- 
hev*d by all Catholicks? Is it not utmoſt extravagance to think, 


that when they fivear themſelves they mean-to ſay by the word Here--- 


rical,.. 


from, and not.cnough to make - 


9 
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rical, that the Propoſition above-mention'd is found there, or oblige 
us to think ſo, when they, require the Oath of us. ? Wherefore if 
Oaths be to be taken in the ſence of the Givers, as I conceive they 
ought ; They ſeem to have reaſon enough , who deny this fence of 
the word Heretical can be the ſence of Proteſtants, and the meanzng 
of the word in that place. / 

Again, Among our ſelves, 1s it not as plain, that this word is com- 
monly taken in another ſence ? Have we not ſeen the Fanſeniſts and 
Teſuits obje&t Hereſie to one another ? Do we not ſee a hundred like 
Inſtances almoſt every day, where every body knows (the hot men 
themſelves.and all) that what they call Hereſie, 1s not in Scriptures, 
or Counſels, nor uſually behev'd ? Now, becauſe we are oblig'd to 
ſwear according to the plain and common ſence of the words, and 
there is a plain and common ſence of this word, different from that to 
which theſe ſevere men would reſtrain it, I ſee not why the exception, 
which ſome make to this ſeverity, is not, to ſay the leaſt, as ra- 
tonal, as the ſeverity with which others except againſt the Oath. 

Bur all this, in my Opinion, is wide of the mark. I conceive this 
Geatleman is miſtaken, when he thinky the Pope's depoling Power 
15 in this clauſe abjur'd as Heretical. That Power was renounc'd be- 
fore. To make it renounc't again here, is, with an idle Tautology, 
ro make the dead man be kill] over again. As for that Point, The 
Oath contented it ſelf with a bare acknowledgment, only providing 
it ſhould be true and ſincere. Here it requires deteſtation, as of an im- 
pious and heretical Doctrine, without all doubt ; what is now treated 
with niore rigor, cannot be altogether the ſame, with what was treated 
more mildly before. 

And this, I think, is plain by the words of the Oath , which are to 
he our Guides in this matter. The words (for the Reader, I hope, wall 
pardon a ſecond repetition) are theſe: And I do further ſwear, That 
I from my heart abbor, deteſt, and abjure, as impious and heretical, 
this dammable Dotirine and Poſition, That Princes which be excommu- 
nicated or deprived by the Pope, may be depoſed or murthered by their 
Subjetts, or any other whatſoever. All Speech denying or efrning 
ſomething of ſomething , the way to underſtand it, 1s to mind what it 
1s which 1s deni'd or athrmed, which the School Language calls the 
Pradicate, and that of which this Predicete is afhrm'd or deni'd, 
which they term the Subjef?f, Of the Propoſition now, which I here 
ſwear that I abhor, what is the SubjeF ? Is n- not manifeſtly , Princes 


EXCOMr 
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excommunicated or depriv'd by the Pope? And the Predicate, is it not 

lainly this ? Depor”4 or murtbered by their Subjetts or others, if you 
Rick to the preciſe words ; though 1 take the ſence, the Pradicate 
is, depoſable, or murtherable, &c. For what the phraſe of our Lan- 
Fe by may be depoſed, Logical exattnets would word by, 
are depoſable, &c. 


That Princes then can be excommunicated or deprrv'd, is not here 
deni'd or athrm'd ; for they are already fo of whom the Propoſition 
ſpeaks, excommunication and deprivation making up a part of the 
Subjett, of which ſomething elſe is predicated. Bur what is abhorred, is, = 
That fuch Princes can be depoyd or murthered by their Subjects or 33 
others ; this being the thing which is affirmed of thoſe excommunt | 
569 wry Princes. The Pope is ſuppos'd ro-havedone his 
Ro ve already depriv*d, or depogd. There follows the | 

ubjects ſhare, the ſupplying what the Pope falls ſhort of, and. aftual- | 
ly pulling out of his e him who will not voluntarily quit | 
it. For 1f he do, the caſe cannot happen. SubjeRts cannot depoſe 
jen depay'd by rhe Pope, bur er leo te depen by ome body elle 

'd by the Pope, but ul ro be y e. 
575 Gali; to Ry caſe in which both rag not 


Plainly therefore it 1s not, as this Gentleman es,. the depoſing 
Power, as 1t:1s lodged in the Pope, which is here-den'd, bur the exe- 
cutzon of that Power by Subjects or.others. It is not Pope-depoling, 
bur Subjet-depohng Power which is now in queſtion, or if ——_— 


one. ; 
NR—_— Bellarmin ay, — do'we not | 
know, "That we are obls the Law fo our King, 
and thar 70 rn armor £10 kr roy God? Ii 
adds- indeed; while be: is King, and -while bes Prince. Bur I defire 
-n9 more. Its evident by. ſo much, that unleſs a King depriv*d by | 
the Pope, cenſeraibe n His he 15 to be d, and that ris contrary '1 2 
to the Law of- God; or flac ro ſay the even in the F 
Agnes Pt C N 
| ow 
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Now I intreat this Gentleman to refle&, that whoever comes to this 
Branch of the Oath, has already ſworn another, in which he has de- 
clared before God and the World , that he acknowledges there is no 
unkinging Power inthe Pope, and therefore that notwithſtanding the 
Pope's deprivation , the King remains ſtill truly King. Wherefore 
if heoffer to diſobey, or which is worſe, depoſe ſuch a King, he diſ- 
obeys the King while he is King. Which it he hold to be lawful, he 
falls into what is by Bellarmin, and of all hands, confeſt to be Here- 
fie. Indeed if his Conſcience will not allow him to ſwear the former 
Clauſe, #nd tell him the Pope has Power to depoſe, neither will it 
ſuffer him to take this. Burt then let him ſay ſo, and ſtand to it, that 
the Pope indeed has fuch Power , and not ſcruple at this Clauſe, 
which of it ſelf is liable to noexceprion, but what is drawn from the 
_ For Subje&t-depoling is manifeſt Herefie, unleſs Pope-depoling 

true. 

Neither can it be ſhifted off by ſaying, that ſince Pope-depoling is 
not Herefie , Subjet-depoſing (by warrant from him, for I ſpeak of 
none elſe) cannot be Hereſie. I admit the Antecedent, becauſe the 
Oath not meddling with that Point, obliges us not to enquire after it ; 
but there 15 no appearance of the Conſequent. If it be not Hereſie 
to make Diſobedtence lawful after deprivation, becauſe that depriva- 
tion 1s not known to be invalid by Faith ; neither is Diſobedience he- 
retical, before deprivation, becauſe, even before, he is not known to 
be King by Faith. *Tis by the Laws of the Land, and Eye-{ight, 
not by Faith, we know ſuch a man to be our King, and we by 
Faith we are not to reſiſt him, whom we do not know by Faith to be 
our King. Andſoit is in all things commanded by the Divine Law. 
E do not know by Faith that this Woman 1s married, or the Mony in 
that mans hands 1s not mine, or that Creature is a man. Bur yet *tis 
undeniable Herefie to ſay, I may lawfully lye with that Wife, or take 
that mans Mony from him, =. 5s -4 However, I know the 
King to. be King, reliſtance is heretical, if he be King. And that I 
am fully perſwaded, and refolv*d in Conſcience, that he 1s King, after 
deprivation as much as before, I have already ſworn, and can 
no more refuſe to abbor reſiſtance to him as Heretical, than to abhor 
Adultery, or Theft, or Murther as Heretical. 

Ra na oe bow this word Heretical - 0 way 
A miſtaking, inadvertence, one thing to 

frarn inſtead of another, I ſee fancy, and this Gentleman is 

in. 
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in for company, the Popes depoling Power is there abjur'd as heretical, 
and | fuppaſe they think it hard to cenſure for Herefie, whattoo many 
Catholicks, too much unreproy'd, Alas! hold for true. And yet allthis 
while there isno ſuch matter. That Powter isneither afh nor de- 
ni'd here; another thing isdeni'd of it, viz. Alawtulneſs in Subjects, or 
others to proceed upon it.. This indeed 1s abhor'd as heretical, the other 
Point 15nottouchr. 

Yet though it be not, in truth all depends upon ir. For who be- 
lieves Po odepoſing true, has reaſon to check at acknowledging Sub- 
jeft-depoſim erencal. He who holds the former falſe, muſt think 
the latter Hereſie, or renounce his Faith, which evidently teaches Kin 
are to be obey'd. So that (to ſay what is) this exception againſt 
bare word Heretical, is in reality an invention to maintain the Popes 
Power with leſs envy. Bluntly to fay, that the Pope can turfi any 
—_— his Kingdom, ſounds ſcurvily. Few, mens Conſciences 
are ſo deprav*d, that they can hear it without check. But if people 
can be frighted into an acknowledgment of fuch a Power in the Pope, 
and the Port reach'd by a fide wind, the buſineſs is done every jot as 
efhicacioully, mn g—_———— Now as H 1s ON 
the one {ide an excellent tool ro work upon a timorous Conſcience, and 
brings the commendation of Zeal to thoſe who p__ wary of it, {6 
on the other, it does the work excellently in this caſe. To lay Subjetts 
can depoſe is not heretical, declines the offenſive harſhnefs of fay1 
the Pope can depoſe; But yu it ſays ir. Forthere is no reaſon ſig 
by any, nor atlignable, a Power un the Pope, toexempr it 
” four 4 or hinder it from being acknowledged fo by all the World. 
Manifeſtly then this ſeemin —_— againſt the word Heretical, is 
in truth an aſſertion of the Ro poling Power. Ithink it would 
not be ſo common, if every body were aware what they did, and 
minded, that while they only think to avoid Herelie, they do in 
reality bring the King into ſubjection to the Pope, and eſtabliſh a 
Power in him, which 1s neither conſiſtent with civil Government, nor 
with their own thoughts. For there are not many, even of thoſe who 
refuſe the Oath, who do in carneſt believe that the Pope can depoſe the 
King. 
Bur I muſt defire not to be miſtaken, as if I rhought, becauſe the 
Doctrine 1s heretical, all thoſe who have held, or s'd accordin 
tot, excluded from the of ſalvation. I believe it 1s not di 
cult to find more than one in more than one man : and ſhould 
C 2 every 
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every one who 15 caught be hopeleſly damn'd with- 
out more ado, the oro hv o [ew wot be phat po mpcmen mag 
than it is. . I, for my far in all caſes: 


and that (rill te co t men are rather to 
be impured to mary 5 gre) he tings nature, than malice of their 


minds, which hs wo borche great obſtacle in the way to Heav*n. 
However, I declare, I think this conſequence, all who do il] things, 
—_— ill men, very falſe, and ſhould think my ſelf wrong'd, it 
d goabout to pin it upon me 
next Clauſe denies Abſolution from this Oath whether by 
the Pope, or any other. And here again the words relate, as expreſly 
as may be, to the belief and conſcience of the ſwearer, nor does he 
fwear,more. So that who is perfwaded accordingly, has nothing, that 
ER een Fi 
The next renounces Diſpenfations to the contrary. And this, I fi 
poſe, is free from exception. For it is the very _ ne—A a 
_ TT OTS whe 6 en, Bn bear true Alle- 
giance, notwithſtanding "fe narrm to the contrary. Which I 
take to be renouncing penſations, and conceive this Gentle- 
man does fo too. 
He cites the following Clauſe at length, which only confines our 


meaning to the comman ſence of —_—_ words. Now I ſhould 


never have thought it poſſible, that this ruth ſhould afford a knot. For 
—_— inde World that people when they ſwear, 
, and I am ſure ns Bs what the words, 
llry ws] WIT gnife. Bur, ro fee mens judgments 
Ger oe hrs. he would mh nag makes much 
ny » Thi befor wr god — apr heme 
a repeare x upon the 
poder hare hole 4h the © Acmnchs mſi 
Me chief, that Power there rue; bur accordin 
whe expe werkis whihirwerfefion befoes And theſe 
words are not, he bas noze, but 1 acknowledge be has none. I, but this 
s a mental reſervation exchuded by this E. Fuſt the contrary. 
To mean I acknowledge, when I ſwear I acknowledge, is no referva- 
ion, but the direct fence of what I fwear. Bur if you, by Acknow- 
ledge, will make me mean more than Acknowledge, you make me 
mean more than the words fay, and drive me into a gmlr, if it be one, 
from which the words take care to preſerve me. 
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What we acknowledge, and what we fivear, that 1s, what we ſwear 
abſolurely, and what with reference ro our ConſGience, 1s contained in 
the branches foregoing. "This Clanfe meddles no farther with ir, than 
ro require what we have ſworn, be ſwagg as it ought, with fincerity, 
and without hidden meanings of our own, different from the plain 
ſence of the words. And becauſe this Gentleman ſeems an Enemy to 
fecrer reſervations, I believe on ſecond thoughts, he wall allow, that to 
give ſecurity we have none, 1s not a thing at which our Conſcience 
ought to check. Ar leaſt, could we agree on the reft, I am confident we 
ſhould not break off the Treaty on thus point. 

The laſt Clauſe ſpeaks of the willingneſs and heartineſs with which 
we ſwear. Of this every man may have true, or at leaſt ſufficient 
S—_— from the familiar converſe with his own thoughts, as he a 
tle inſtruts us. Wherefore, I ſuppoſe, he who is conſcious 
of willingneſs, and heartineſs, may without ſcruple venture on this 
branch. And this being all, I muſt needs dedare upon the whole, I 
cannot perceive the Devil altogether ſo ugly as he is pai and that 
the entations made of this Oath , ſeem a great deal more hideous 
than the Oath it ſelf. 


—_— 


CHAP. IV. V. 


Have been larger in the laſt Chapter than I or expected ; 
but hope ro make the Reader amends, and be leſs tedious in the reſt. 


next Chapter es to ſhew the manifeſt both of 
fwearing , and forfwearing the Power,, When he,comes to 

e, be han y dilates on the , berwixr the 
rwo ſupream Powers, in the Queſtion of our to God and Ceſar, 
and then inquires, what a Private Chri Subject thall 
do , to comply with both? And all I can his anſwer, 


, to 
1s, That he muſt fir ſhll and do nothing. For he will not allow him to 
at leaſt (© far as to ſwear, if he donot judge for one fide, 
aQ for neither, or if he do, muſt at without jud et. Buri 
/ amp bon painter footage ow doing no- 
to me a very ſurprizung , and no very commendable way 


ot 


ZE 


IE —— 
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of performing Chriſtian Duties, and abſolutely impoſlible beſides. 

For a man muſt ,.in theſe caſes, at one way or another in ſpite of 

_— Nay, not-atting may happen to be equivalent to the higheſt 
ing. 

Bir todo otherwiſe, ſays hey to aſſume the right of Fudicature,and as 
bad as to ſwear odd,or even, upon the ſight of a handful of Guineys. Judg- 
ing is plainly an equivocal word, g ſometimes meant of Authors 
ratrve Judgment, ſuch as is a Rule for the Actions of others ; ſometimes 
for Not-authoritative, and which only ſerves to guide the aCtions of 
him who judges. In the firſt ſence methinks he ſhould not take it, be- 
cauſe it ſeems excluded by the very Queſtion , which is only of private 
men, and they judge only for themſelves. Burt it he do, as the word 
Fudicature which he uſes is bur ſeldom tak*n otherwiſe, I can only ſay, 
I know of no private man who pretends to that right of Judicature, 
and by his judging to oblige others to judge as he does. If any do, let 
him bear his own In and the innocent not be involy'd in the guilr of his 
preſumption. 

But it he take it the ſecond way, I cannot underſtand why it ſhould 
appear fo ſtrange a thing, if men make uſe of the guifts which God 
has given them. He never made man a rational and judging creature, 
with deſign that he ſhould not uſe his jud t when he hadit. On 
the contrary, 1 conceive he expects we d judge of what we are 
todo, or leave undone, and a& according to our judgment, and from 
him who does not, I believe, will requirea ſevere account. Nor do I 
underſtand what Principle, belides Judgment, there is of Aftion, bur 
Paſſion. I cannot think he would commend us to that for a guide , but 
if he do, I muſt entreat him to leave me to that which God has given 


Beſides, if we muſt not judge of this Queſtion, why does he write 


-of this Queſtion ? The Arguments he alledges, what are they for, bur 


to make us Jjdge, as he does. Bur nature 1s a little reſty, and will _ 
it's flings. 'T wenty to one but ſome will judge quite contrary. I 
he will not allow theſe to be as free from blame as the other, he 
had &en as good fay, You = exerciſe your Judgments as much 
as you wall, fo it be on my fide; but you muſt not judge againſt 
me. 
He cannot pretend for a difference, that be only judges of the Oath 
of Allegiance, but not of the Queſtion betwixt the rwo Powers. For 
he judges of that Queſtion too, and by judging firſt of that, m—_— 
jucge 
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judge himſelf, and perſwade us to judge of the Oath. He that 
Queſtion to be undeterminable, this as a private man, and by his 
run judgment ; which hinders not andther private man from ma- 

_ private judgment that 'tis determinable. And if this man pur- 
ſue that judgment, and determine himſelf, and take the Oath, I ſee nor, 
as tothe right of Judicature, what greater i he rakes. than this 
Gentleman allows himſelf. Both judge, both aft according to their 
judgement, (for refuſal is as much an act of the foul, as embracin 
_ either both, or neither uſurp on the right of Judicature. As 

his odd or even, if he make the caſe equal, that as one ſwears only 
on the light of Guineys, the other ſwears only upon hearing the Que- 
ſhon, I think as he does, there is no ground For an Oath. Burl con- 
ceive, as the Guineys may be told, the Queſtion may be examined, 
and peradventure 'True or Falſe as certainly be found there, as odd or 
even among the Guineys. What he has faid to the contrary, we have 
heard before, and if he will allow him the right of Judicature, the Rea- 
der will judge of ir. For my part, I ſhall not cafily be perfwaded , that 
God has left us no means to how we ſhould thoſe duties 
which himſelf requires and commands. 

The Fifth Chapter undertakes to confirm the Premiſes from this 
Topick, "That the Point in Queſtion is confeſſedly a meer opinion, and 
therefore cannot be abjur'd, becauſe opinion does in its notion imply 
ſuſpence and indetermination. He- has indeed fo far reaſon on his 
ſide, that this word Opinion, as it 1s oppos'd to Science, does figni 
as he ſays. And 1, for my part, agree with him, thart it is nor . 
able to ſwear upon ſuch an Opinion. Yet 1 believe he knows there 
are who think otherwiſe, who infer the direct contrary to what 
he does. For whule he ſays "tis an —_—_— 10n , —_ +_ 
ſwear, others in other caſes ſay , "I s an Opinion , the you 
may fwear. If I ſhould turn hum over to them, and make them his 
Pay-maſters, or defire to remain in quiet, and not be with his 
_—_— nll they were agreed about it, I-know not he could 

me. 

Bur I will not take all advanta The word Opinion every 
tn batcnlicntly ate flo dudbma or 1 GY 
ſinQtion, not to Science, but Faith. In which 
RE ——_— of which men may, and diverſe have, abſolute 
certainty. I doubt not but St. Thomas, for example, was very 
certain of divers matters, —_ _— 


ns 
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for Opunzons. In this ſenceof the word, Quinn 1on and Certainty ma 
frnd vary wall t , nor can I believe the Sorbon, or the 7 4m 
or Publiſher of the Queſtions underſtood it in any other. I ſee not 
what reaſon there 1s to ſuſpect there was never more than ſuſpence and 
indetermination , even in the dulleſt of them, Nor can pry 
that when the Sorbon declares the depoling Doctrine falſe , erro- 
neous, contrary to the word of God, &c. the can be fanci'd to ſay at 
the ſame time, ſhe was in Gaſpence and undetermin'd, whether it were 
{o or no. , 

As for what he obtrudes upon her, that her Declarations in 166, 
were to regulate (not the Faith, but) Opinions of thoſe under their 
charge: it it were fo, it 1s plain cnough that Opinion in that place 
is 'd only to Faith, and ſo admuts of certainty. But I cannot 
hr nnd mucH true. I have met with the Articles themſelves 
in more places than one , but not with any Decree of Sorborn con» 
cerning wherein thoſe expreſs words ſhould be. In the King's 
Declaration concerning them, the word Sentiment 15 us'd, not Ops 
won, for that wherein he deſires an Uniformity among bo Subjeths 
The ſame word is us'd by the Univerlity of Paris, in their Decree 
of the Year 1626 , upon occaſion of the Book of Santarells. So 
that I ſee no great he had to beat the Sorbon for game, which, 


though he ſhould put up , I think would make no very ſj 
For conner ll when ell this Gyaies, cockew mater ck yo 
guments. 


p—_—_—_ 


CHAP. VI. 


He following: Chapter would not concern me , but for the odd 

uſe hemakes of it. The buſineſs 15 roconfute Wit hringtom, and 
I ſhould/think it matters not-much what becomes of Objections agai 
Withrington, while we have only to do with ObjeQhons againſt the 
Oath oft- Allegtance. Withrington was a man who , when he was 
alive, could ſpeak for himſelf,” and now he 15 dead, mnught have reſted 
quier in his grave, af. this Gentleman. had pleas'd... For I think it no 
great wonder, if from one who: has writ ſo much as he, there ſcapt 
Wmetimes what will not endurea ſevere Teſt. Whether he have been 
guilty of a weakneſs, from- which I A —— — 
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I think no ſuch important inquiry, that any man ſhould buſie himſelf 
abour it, unleſs he be one of much leiſure, and much curioſity, and 
TED eng CI -12I 
But Wit brington WS an t againſt 
the Outh, a if it were upinnellignhls, fince Wiclvrinnes eadeticed 
it not, and no man, he truly ſays, can ſwear what he underſtands nor. 
To me now this ſeems a very odd conſequence, nor can I underſtand 
why the fate of the Oath of Allegiance ſhould depend on Withring- 
ron. Suppoſe he did miſtake in ſomething concerning this Oath, as 1 
think this Gentleman has more than once; is the Oath therefore un- 
intelligible? The truth is, Wirbringron makes diverſe diſcourſes, and 
deductions, with which thoſe who fee not {© far as he did, neither do, 
nor need trouble themſelves. Among thoſe, in a Book not written 
en Suture, he has found he accepts againſt. Now 
do not fee bur the Oath may be plain enough , w his excep- 
ar Srv omar) Fr troop cg 
1s of conſequence, and frights us with woeful ſnares, and apparent ers, 
we wall ſce what it 1s, do our beſt x nc ey poker yes. 
CC IITEN IWIp 
one Clauſe of the Oath is deni'd indeed the Popes Power to authorize, 
butnotto declare, or command. And pray why may they not ſay fo, 
if itbe ſo? For the Clauſe does ſpeak of Zing, and it doesnot 
ſpeak of declaring and commanding. or 1 —Lanreds nan, 
and berned mercy in ſpeaking plain Truth Itſcems they ſay too, 
That this Authority to declare and command, doth not exceed the limits 
a Spiritual Power. Whether it do or no,zsa Qyeftion with which the 
meddles not ; and whether Withrimgton and his Friend be miſta- 


ken in it or no, 1 not the Oath. Neither are they miſtaken in 
that, however they fare inthis matter ; for what they ſay of the Oath, 
15 true. Truly methinksthis Qyarrel might be compound- 


manding does, or does not exceed the limuts of a Spiritual Power, as he 
pleaſes, and no harm done that I-ſee. All the nuſchief, if he chooſe 
the contrary to Withrington, is, that Withrington was once in his life 
miſtaken , as another may be another time. [ay alſo diſpute 
« with Withrington as long as he pleaſes : The Oath willremain neuter 
in the War, nor willall the ſubtile obſcurnties and learned intricacies 

canrauſc, hinder the plaine{t man that is, from perceiving, thatthe 

ſpeaks only of aut borrzng. —_ - 


D 
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Bur yet he apprehendsthe thing ſo abſcure,that be defires to borrow his 
Readers eyesto helphimour. I cannot hutthink his owneyes are better 
than mine, and that *tis not their fault, if he fee not better than L. 
However, ſuch as they are, with all my heart they ſhall be ar thus fer- 
vice, Let us then, it wecan, between us look outthe mighty inconve- 
nience, which he would haveus believe there 1s, in —_— the Popes 
Power to aut hortze, and not denying his Power to command. 

If Temporal Princes, lays he, as is here ſuppoſed, have Power and 
Authority to Imvade or annoy Forreign Princes, or they Countrys, nay 
to depoſe them, when the good of Souls and neceſſity of the Church ſhall 
require. Whether what he ſays be ſuppos'd, or no, I cannot tell. 
For I have not the New-years Gift which e cites, and Withrington, in 
the place to which he refers, talks not of that matter : whether he do 
elſe-where, cannot be known but by reading all his Books. And, I 
hope, he does not expect I ſhould rake ſo much pains to look for no 
matter what, I know not where. But this ſure "is no fuch myſtery. 
Every body knows that Sovereign Princes have Power and Authority 
to. make juſt Wars, and every ſees that if they prove ſucceſsful 
fo far, the conquered Prince will be beaten out of fs .. Eve- 
ry body knows too, that the good of Souls, and neceſlity of the Church, 
may be a pretence of making War, either juſt, or which ar leaſt may 
be 'd fo by the Ratio w/tima Regum. It this be all the learned 
obſcurity , in which. be thinks Withrengton and his fellow plunged , 


. there 15 no man in the World who is not as deep in the myre as 


they. 

Marry, whether allthis amount to Authority in one Prince todepoſe 
another, 1s another Queſtion. Power Iſce they have, if they can 
vail, Beſides Power, I ſee nothing but Reaſon, by which they j 
whether truly, or untruly, that they may uſe theur Power as they do. 
If this be that which he, or #ithringron means by Authority, He who 
fays Princes have no Authority to , or do any thing elſe which 
they can do, ſays they have notReaſon, and arenot men, Bur I con- 
ceive moſt people mean by Authority, a certam kind of Quality , 
an ber ones, wo are arg to, in vertue of 
that appearance, who does not ſubmut, wrongs both him who 
has the Authority, and himſelf roo. I know of no ſuch thing among 
Sovereigns. On the contrary , it ſcems to deſtroy the very notion 
Sovereignty. For a Sovereign is one who has no Authority above 


him, ny Ih 4 
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he be beaten out of his Kingdom, he recovers it again if he can 
and every body thinks he does well all the white, which would not 
be, if he were thought all the while 1» oppoſe = lawful Authorny. 
Now becauſe in the Language of the World, to fay one Price has 
Authority to depoſe another, is to fay , that thus other is obhged ro 
quit his Kmgdom , when the firſt declares he ought ſo ro do, as a 
Magiſtrate is oblg'd to turn private man, as often as his Prince re- 
calls his Commiffion. He racks the words to a viokent fence, who fays 
there 1s any depoling Authority among Soveretgns. 

If the Pope is to be Fudge of thus neceſſity. Queſtionleſs he may 
judge of it, and fo may every Metropolitan, and every Dioceſan, 
-; pon ghoſtly Father, and every Privy-Counſdlor, and cvery 
man whoſe judgment a Prince will deftre, or hearken ro. All theſe 
may and do Judge whether that neceſlity be fuch, as ro engage the 
Prince to a War. And the Prince may follow their judgments, or 
not, as he ſees fit, or unft. I am much miſtaken if there be cver 
a Prince in Chriſtendom who thinks himſelf bound to enter into War 

upon any mans judgment but his own. Let the Pope never 
| - ponke- fry ell he judge it fo too, or at leaſt jets wg th will be 
no work for Soldiers. 

f the Pope hath Power (though not to authorize, yet) to declare, 
and not only to declare, but to command the doing of all this. What 
then ? what terrible miſchief will come of all this art laſt? Wh 
then , truly bs _ x , that thu Doftrine, as it contributes litt 
To the ſecurity of Princes, and as little to the ſatisfafion of intelligent 
Readers, fo it w not one — underſtand, or be able to re 
concile it to Truth and it ſelf. A inconvenience ! "That eve- 
ry body ſhould not und d every thing, at leaft not cafily, andthis 
only in his Qpinion ! Surely there needed not have been ſo much cack- 


ling for this Egg. 

Eo onableI ſhould, for Withringetor's fake, enter into the 
metits of a Cauſe, which requires more labour than I think due to 
his defence, and which is unconcerning beſides. Only becauſe he 
would perſwade us the defence of the Oath drives men into Doctrines 
unintelligible ta Readers, and inſecure to Princes, it will not be amiſs 
to fee x7 og were ſo hard putro it. As for the firſt 
Point, I wonder why the difference betwixt Authorizing and Com 


mandeng ſhould a  unmrelligible. Does not Authorizing lig- 
nike dong frmnating, - 


g, in vertue whereof it is now lawful for him 
. D 3 who 
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who is authorized, to do what before it” was not lawful for him to do ? 
Does not every body ſee that unlawful. things are ſometimes Com- 
manded, and mos not lawful by. being Commanded ? 
Or if you will ſay, that only lawful things can validly be command- 
ed, and therefore who puts a Power tro Command, ſuppoſes a lawful- 
neſs in the thing. commanded : There is..ſtill, a palpable difference 
berwixt ing what of it ſelf, and independently of the com- 
mand, is lawful, and making lawful what before it was made ſo, was 
not lawful. If he think Readers ſo little intelligent, that they can- 
not. perceive this difterence, I wonder why, and. to whom he writes. 
For nothing hedoes, or can ſay 1 plainer. . 

Then for the ſecurity of Princes, methinks it is ſomething, that 
Withrington.allows not the Pope can make it lawful for one to Invade 
another. If you urge that he allows the Pope can command them, 
and therefore ſuppoſes they lawfully may ; nay farther , that the 
ought do ſo, when the Pope commands, becauſe lawful Comman 
are to. be obeyd ; I conceive he might reply, that he ſuppoſes no more 
than.all tbe World knows to be true. For we ſee Princes may, and 
do Invade ane.another every day. And for the Obedience urged to 
the Pope's Commands, in that Caſe, what if heſhould ſay, the Obe- 
dience of Princes is, as the Serviceof Chriſtians, rational, not blind : 
That being entruſted with the Temporal Sword ; ar, and ac- 
countable to Him, not the Pope, for the uſe of it, They both may, 
and oughr to conſider firſt with themſelves , whether what the Pope 
commands be lawful ; and when they have found it lawful, whe- 
ther it be expedient : and reſt in both upon their own judgment, 
and thoſe in whom they confide , not the Popes. If Withrington 
ſhould anſwer. in this manner , he might, for ought I ſee, eaſily 
enough clear himſelf, and his Doctrine, of prejudice to Princes. For 
by this account, they would never make War at the Pope's Command, 
but when they found that War both lawful and expedient by their own 
judgments. Andthis as often as they do,they will certamly make War, 
whether he Command x, or no, nay though he Command them never 
ſo much to keep the Peace. 

For niy own part, I conceive, that though War be never fo law- 
ful, and expedient, and neceſlary too, if you will, the Pope cannot 
command it. Becauſe (to abſtrat from what the Pope has to. do 
with the Temporal Sword ) I think Command imports an obligation 
of performing the ation commanded, purely in yertue of the an 
mand, 
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mand , whether the obeyer ſee the lawfulneſs or expedience of the - 


or no ; nay, rag ws judgment it appear not-expedient. 
And becauſe Princes in ſuch fore, partake of their own fight, 
not of the Pope's Authority , I conceive they cannot ly be ſaid 
Cad ex cn even when do 1s {azd to be 
commanded ; nor can I believe the Pope ſpeaks in that ſtrain to them. 
. Yer if Withrington would call it Commanding, he would ſpeak but as 
many do. For we ordinarily enough ſay, we have obey'd our ghoſt- 
ly Father, for example, when we have follow'd his direCtions in things 
which with our own eyes we ſaw convenient. But whether the word 
Command ſhall ſignihe fo, or ſo, being a pure Queſtion de nomine, 1 
- think it not worth diſputing. | 


Eſpecially while Proteſtants are wiſer than to amuſe us with ſuch 


unconcerning Speculations. "They ſaw what truly imported, that all 
the danger lay in Authorizing. For could the Pope make it lawful. for 
one Prince to Invade another, there might be Invaſians as ">>" as 
the Pope pleaſed, and opportunity ſerved. Againſt this miſchi 

pt 5 with Commands ho would neither trouble. ren 
nor us, ſeeing that if the thing commanded be-unlawful ,..no com- 
mand of it can be obligatory ; and if it be lawful; it will be done 


without, and even againſt commands, whenever it 1s found expe- - 


dent. . 

Bur to return to our matter, this Doctrine, If thu Gentleman miſtake 
not, foul claſhes both with Truth and it ſelf. Pray how with Truth? 
and how with it ſelf ? But I might have ſav*d my Queſtion. -. For all 
he anſwers to it, 15 to ſay the matrer over again, . with the inyputation 
of a ſeeming riddle, pe Arenger whether it be not @ meer-mock pre- 
rence of ſecurity to crown'd Heads ? To. which; as luck is, what is 
ſaid before wviluremecia pains of anſwering. But whereas he in- 
timates the relief. of troubled Conſciences depends on this nice Diſtimttt- 
on of Authorizing and Commanding : 1 think no mans Con- 
ſcience need ever be troubled with it at all. If thar will do the buſi- 
neſs, let it &en be let alone ; and Withrington for ſtarting, and this 
Gentleman for chacing it, ſhare the blame of troubling thoſe Con- 
——— For the Oath obliges neither of them to meddle 
with it. 

Ar laſt he comes to ſomething, and tells us, this Diſtinfion is m wery 
deed no Diſtinttion at all, neither in refpe# of the King, or ſwearer. 
Nag to the King, becaule is is all one to him whether he be invaded 


or - 
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| ed by the Pope's Anthority , or only by his Command. V 
pling 7 hk four Depoſed. Burt it 15 not all one, mite 
he can be Invaded or Depos'd, or not. They who broacht-the Di- 
ſtinction, fay he cannot, neither by the Pope's Authority nor Com- 
mand purely, and in other caſes than fuch, in which he would have 
been invaded and Depoſed though there had been no Authority, or 
command of the Pope mterpoſed,nor any Pope to interpoſe them. And 
Ithink there 18ho Ki | ur” 00389” mts this ws not all one as to 
fay, He can asoften as the Pope pleaſes. 

In reſpe& of the Swearer, he ſays, it is no DiſtinQtion, becaule he 
cannot ſecurely, and without ſelf contradittion ſwear that the Pope hath 
not any Power and Authority to Depoſe Princes if be bave Power and Aa- 
thority to command others to ce 1. hey Why 1o Pro ? Becawſe this + 
authoritative Injunttion is enough to entitle him to t fag. Very well ! 
Then an «nautboritative Injunction 15 not enough to entitle him to the 
FaQ, and the Pope's Injunction to Depoſe, ſay the Diſtinchon-men, 
is unauthoritative”; And his very commanding others to Depoſe, both 
makes and denommates him the Depoſer. What? Whether there be 
Depoling or no ; or if there be, whether the Depoſing follow from 
his Command, or from fomething elſe ? Do I burn the Houſe which 
I Command to be burat, if it be not burnt, or if it be, is burnt on 
other motives than my Cammand ? 

Now, f the Diſtim&tion-men fay, that Depolition, even when it is 
commanded by the Pope, and when it happens, does not follow from 
the Pope's Command, but from the Expedience and Neceſſity ſeen by 
the Deppling Prince, and in caſes where no Commands of the P 
xo the contrary could hinder it, they are far enough from being 
liged to grant his commanding Depoſition m that _—_—_ denomi- 
nates him the Depoſer. And yet the Pope may be ſaid a too, 
if you pleaſe, as the Counſdllors who adviſe the Depoling Prince to 
the War, and the Soldiers who fight for him, may be laid Depoſers 
Bur the Pope's Command being no caule of the effect,even when « hap- 
pens, how a not-cauſe ſhould neceſſarily come to bear the denomination 

of an effe&t, which follows, when it does follow, from other cauſes, is 
in my Opinion ſomething harder to underſtand , than the nice di- 
ſtinton he thinks ſo unintelligible. 

Laſtly, he tells us, 'T'hat if it be trae, what thoſe Authors aſſume, 
that Temporal Princes harve power to Depoſe one anorber, the Poe, as a 
Temporal Prince , witty put in for bu ſhare among the veſt. Un- 
doubtedly, 
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doubtedly, and for the whole roo, if he be ſtrong enough. But if 
thoſe Authors aſfume, or ſuppoſe, as he ſaid before, thar this kind of 
Power has any thing to do with the Oath, they are much 

out with their Aſſumes , and Gee Swuppoſes. It is a wild Fancy, and 
which cannot, without injury, be fixt on the wiſdom of the Empliſ 
Nation , to imagin they ever dream't of Depoſitions of this nature. 
Alas! itis not an Oath which can ſecure our, or any King from be- 
ing driven out of his Kingdom, if another, who. is ang eng, 
| in earneſt undertake it ; no more than Laws can hinder a man, 
Wo ſtronger than I, from taking away my Purſe, or Life, if he 


It was the ftanding Right to Depoſe, claimed by the Pope, and by 
no body elle, an whe that wk proved hi for ſecu-- 
rity.. Againſtſtrength, or that Ri may accidentally accrue 
to. Temporal Princes, by breach of Treaties, or however their Quar- 
rels become juſt, they neither did, nor could provide.. For whocan 
tie up another man,. both ſtronger than himſelf, and out of his reach ? 
ord caduiremmalormmnen ldetaatidecrombe 
among Princes. - And there is. no fecurity but Force againſt him who 
will break them. In ſhort, I flatly deny there is any inthis Oath, 
which concerns the Power of Temporal Princes. And1 deni'd before, 
that the Power, by which they Depoſe, i the depoling Power meant 
wy: ben the op don for detaining him fo with 

* dg yer Liar fie foo: wt 
an entertainment ſo ſlght. AU tuern 1 kaow when Wire: 
tap, Soba progeny, an any when *tis-not a ſtraw whether 


poke, or no. ile the Oath not of , It is 
little to purpoſe to know what lay of it.. Yet the 
made a pretty ſhew, the prettieſt, I think, of any in the Treatiſe, and 


people would have thought, peradventure, there had been ſomething 
nit, if it had been glape over, Burt the ſubſtance is no mece than; | 


you lee. | 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. VII. VIII. 


Tx _— Chapter, to nie: way for a Parallel = yy Oath 
of . Allegiance, com two more” general Propoſitions : 
There is abſolutely no /Nr2 racer depoſe Princes, and There is abſolutely 
no Authority to depoſe Popes. "Tie firſt '6f which, he fays, was pro- 
pos'd, and re) in France : the ſecond cannor ſafely be fworn. And 
m this indeed he has diverſe Catholicks to rake his part, though I do 
not approve of the reaſon hegives, why it cannot be ſworn, (viz. 
becurs ie difpured) of whictrenough 1s ſaid before. Neither can I 
rell whether the caſe be abſolutely the ſatne betwixt Popes and Princes. 
Thoſe who think Popes may be depos'd, think alſo, that Popes, in 
ſome caſes, are ſubjeCt to a ſuperiour Power in the-Church, by which 
they may be 'd. Now put a Prince ſo independently ſovereign, 
that he is ſubje&, in no caſe, to any Power, but that of God alone, 
bis condition will be different from that which theſe menrake to be the 
P "And it: will-not follow, that becauſe Popts may be depos'd, 

Bur this matrer concerns' not the Oath of Allegiance , nor indeed 
theParalle|which follows. He ſays, if this Oath be ſpelt backwards, 


reading Pope for King, and King for Pope, it cannot ſafely be taken 

by any Catholick. And what then ? So the Oath of IANCE Can 

be taken, ONE WET aps era OnlyI deny that it 
d, 


ht to be for the reaſon he gives, che publick and unreproved 
diſpntableneſs of the caſe ; (For what elſe he ſays, is only roſhew that ir 
1sdifputed) as thinking it very unreaſonable to ſay, let it be diſputed 
as much as it will, that it is unlawful for him who is in his conſcience 
fully perſwaded of the Truth of either fide , to fwear that he is o. 
. For that muſt goto the Parallel, ro makeit exa&t. And whether it do 
orno, the Truth may be ſeen with certainty, and ſworn with ſecurxy, 
notwithſtanding the Controverſie. 

As for the thing it ſelf, Icannor tell, but I ſuſpeft that few, either 
Catholicks or Proteſtants, would _—_—_ to ſwear, if there were occa- 
fhon , that Kings have not Power and Authority to ſe Popes. 
Prov that Kin -depoling Power be underſtood in Fo, fm. 
as Pope-depoling Power is underſtood in the Oath. For if it be meant 
of Depoling by Force, undoubtedly there are Kings ſtrong enough 


ro 
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to drive the Pope out of his Chair. NT 
rent 11 I concerve there is none , no not 
——_— who thinks Kin have th fame Power over which 
opes claim over Kin with the alter 
eG For he fordnck and wer if Hammer with which 
I ſtrike is lodged in the Iron, not in my Hand; The Authority of the 
Church joyn'd to the King, does not ceaſe to be in the Church, be- 
cauſe the King uſes it, or rather is uſed by it. He himſelf purs the 
ion to be by Authority of the Church 3 what A 
Kings have beſides, is bur to uſe their own Power as they fee 
Tomeddle farther with what I conceive little material, I think noe 
_ Rn ns NIE noon 
it an peculation, which 
| eaveto thee who think ic wonh chile pains. + 
part of it, not me. The ſubſtance is to ſhew, jy hopes 
p— matter of an Oath of 


gunmen era rang, ago po oe 
it well to have other mens Perſwafions obtruded on 


need be bogled at, if it be urged ; —— I think 
neither charitable, nor rational. Let this Gentleman perſwade thoſe 
whom it concerns, to be content with hs #5/] wot , 1, for my part, will 
throw nocubs im his way. 

On the contrary, I willdo himall the fervicel can. I will freely 


loaves, DE DEED | 
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Subjes, and who in all Emergencies, even againſt the Pope, would 
pre as Carmnots can be for their hearts. I would 
freely be boutid, body for body, for ſome of them ; For I know they 

be Can-mots in their Actions, whatever they are in their Specu- 
lations. Whether they can, as this Gentleman fays, give us ſe- 
curity for their Allegiance, 1s for themtojudge, who are to look to that 
ſecuriry. Andtothem I refer him, with this aſſurance, that ſhall be 
very glad if they can agree. 

Hee not what1 have todo, till he comes to the Canmots, and ſays of 
them, they may change as well as the Will-nors. And1I cannot deny 
but Man 1s a Creature ſubject to change, nor can I ſee what ſecurity 
an Oath, or any thing elſe can give, that an honeſt man ſhall never 
turn Knave. I do not think the framers of the Oath, or any other, 
expected by it to alter Nature, and render Man unchangeable before 
his time. Bur yet the Canmorſcems to have ſome —_— the 
Will-not. For who i perſwaded that nothing can render di 1ence 
lawful, 1s more likely to prove obedient, than he who thinks diſobe- 
dience mayindeed become lawful, but yet engages never to be diſobe- 
dient. For why ſhould he not do a lawful thing ? 

This Gentleman now will undertake to anfwer for both. I thank 
him for bts kindnefs, and ſhall not be behind hand with himin 
Offices, when T-can 'be ſerviceable to him. He fays, that both ma 
be frxt by Oath, though with this advantage to the #ill-or, that : 
Will may be fixt immediately, and Opinion only by means of the Will. 
Eſhallnot conteſt upon the pount of , norenvy any Advan- 
tageof the Will-nots. But if he have nothingelſetoanfwer, I wiſh 
he hadonly anſwer'd for himſelf. Whether what he fay im behalf of 
his way be fatisfaRtory, 1 have already ſaid, is for them to conſider, 
whom \t concerns him to fatishe. I, for my part, ſhall be ſath'd 
with any thing, and whether I be or no, 1sno- matrer. 

ma es concerns the other, vers, mn — wo AFR 
ſelves fairly dealt with, by allowing them only bare 'Opinion (thar is 
im his a ſtare of and indeterramatzon ) to make 
them: men, who would ſwear any thing, even while they were 
m ſuſpence, and undetermined concerning it. He may thank ill of 
wen 7 waged INI bur ſure they have not deſerv*d he ſhould 

Again, "What can be made of this foxing Opinions by Will? It 
ſeems to tread on the heeks of a Bull. key anions Opi- 

non 


, 
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nion implys not fixure , F cannot cafily diſcern what good ſencethe 
— Does he mean, that by willing long enough,” and 


ftron enough, F can will my Opmion into Certainty, or not-ſeen 
Tra into cen Truth ? This, I conceive, is ſomething hard ta be done, 


ther, andarriveat Knowledge ? "Fhis may properly en be called 
fixing _—_— but I do = think the Goatlmncn of Es way 
will think themſelves much obliged ro him, for teaching them an Art 
how to be ſure never to come to Knowledge. Nor do I think it will 
be much fatisfaftory to any body elſe, ro know ſuch order ſhall be ta 
ken for their ſecurity, that as nothing is, ſo nothing ever ſhall be known 
of the matter, in which they deſire ro be ſecured. Whar elſe remains 
tor him ro mean I ſee not, bur that, whatever our Opinions be, we 
may be fixr to At according as we fhall fear. Bur this is ro fix nor 

inion, but Aftion. And whether the Aftion can be ſecurely fixt, 
till rhe Judgment, as well as the ay ir hn/2þ ard Tarn 
lawfulneſs or unlawfalnefs of that Attion, is the difficulty he is 
2 whom it concerns, and in which I wiſh him fſuc- 
ceſsful. 

For my parrI conceive this beginning at the Will to be a prepoſter- 


_ ous and unnatural Method. I apprehend the riature of rye 


who follow the diftueof their Will, ( Wilfuoe8 noe reckonod 
among the V. ferted caſon,and that to 
—=_nckbory armckmokticrags ot fois ic 

'Tis plainly for the blind to lead him who has Eyes ; For the Under- 


ſtanding is the Eye of the The right. Way then of fixing bo 
Will = Action, Frakero RE be a O 


fixing her firſt by the ſight of Truth, and by her the Will. For he, 

Ithink, will conſtantly act one way, who ſees he ought todo fo. 
Thus, I apprehend, the Gentlemen of the other way may ſay they 

are hxt in the preſent caſe. They ax ihe, ie wthncatens 
tang bythe King and C , becauſe they ſee that ſuch is their 
may ſee that God has commanded that Duty without 
this Exception, Unleſs the Pope depoſe. "They may ſec the reaſons al- 
ledged for that exception deficient - unconcluding, and the _— 

2 * again 
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again Frong and exapitiing ar ep. aig pol" 


y 
geable nature, of which it is impoſſible for them, or any body 
ang whe _—_ will not bring them into the ſuſpicion of be- 
in intheir Allegiance. 

Ec ee are but two ways by which they can change, either by, 
cnag non pan, or cealing to att according to them. And 
for their Judgments, jon. emmmere, uh Tan 
come to a Falſe, and the contrary Irue.. And thus, that 
_ tothem ſee the Truth with certainty it is abſolutely impoſlible, is 

otherwiſe in our caſe a wild ſuppoſition. For when numbers of the 
beſt Wits of Chriſtendom, far ſeveral hundreds of years have ſtrain'd 
themſelves to the-utmoſt, and yet failed to ſhew them this Truth 
and Falſhood, which are i may appear atlaſt, to fear a change 
of Judgment from new Lights, is not much better than to to 
catch Larks with a Net of the falling Sky. EF believeP ts 
will think themſelves well if they be ſafe till that day come. 
en Ao CS whe bcunr yer ond Manali 

are men t0o,, to o 1 
Dl ws the Nictetbour And if policy dong gry 
mens Judgments, becauſe of new ſup Lights, neither can they 
be ſecure of their own. 

As for changing the ſecond way, by ceaſing to aft according to 
their Judgments, or turning Knaves, the caſe is, I ſuppoſe, excluded 
by the very tender of the Oath. _— oye 
Oaths of who- are not thought honeſt men, and will continue 
fo. Proteſtants know well that *ris not Conſcience, but Fear, 
which works upon Knaves, and could never propoſe the Oath as an 
expedient to ſecure the Allegiance of other than honeſt men. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX 


only to take a care of the Jeſuits, who to my a bt have 
been paſt by, without prejudice to our Queſhon. For ſure to under 
ſtand er the Oat of Allegiance may be taken or no, it is not 


abſolutely neceflary to know how enher French or Enghſb Jeſuns have 

behay'd themſelves. I, for my wy for the Jcfus, 

and all Religious ; though I confeſs, I love all Orders better than 

w—_ I TV bear then off I wiſh them all the reputation 

CO —_— and todeſerve all they and ſhall never b Er : 
raiſe any cloud, wh make ah —_—_ luſtre. 


map rpr more ery: to our buſineſs. 

Exception ſ the Author is, — 
of Fat. And truly 1 he did miſtake one Cenſure for another, 
dro ihe phy 7 ren for the Cenfure of Santarellas, which, 
asthis Gentleman ſays, was not paſt till ſome days after the Decree, 
by which the Jeſuits were commanded.to ſubſcribe. Bur I'do not per- 
ceive what this miſtake makes or marrs, and, I fi , no body 


wadowar bog, bur for ſome advantage. the Jeſuits 
in France EGeribe the Cenſure Samarellus, which 
is all. _ we ſtill have reaſon to The Decree men- 


tioned, beſides ſubſcription to- the Cenſure the Admonitio, re- 
fron cored Paris within repute into the Court an 


which they ſhould difayow 
, and procure the like A from the reſtof the Jeſuits in France 
within two Months. It orders farther, That twoof their body be de- 
fe rn cher wrng nt 'Dodtrine contrary to Sant arel- 


Treaſon. Whether this Order were 

a Tom, br former was. The Att i extant, where- 
xo Ge ns odio made of that pernicious 
ae L 
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I hope I ſhallnot be challenged of miſtaking too, becauſe this AR 
bears date 16 March, a day before the Decree. I ſuppoſe, that when- 
ever it was ſigned, it was not brought into the Court before the De- 
cree paſt, .clie methinks it would not have been required,, if it had been 
there already. And it might very well be made before, in purſuance 
of a. former Order, given them by word of mouth, when they ap- 
pear'd fome few days before perſonally in Parliament. However it 
were, it is apparent by the A&, that the Jeſuits did promiſe to ſub- 
fcribe the Sor ure againſt Santarel{zs, and did ſub- 
ſcribe, or break promiſe. So that while the ſubſtance of what is 
faid in the Queſtions remains in its full force, I ſee — 
i oudea cas bel eas Pen and al mi- 

e. 

His next Exception I was very ſorry to ſee. He blames the Author 
for cutting off part of the Doftrine of Santarellus, with an unreaſon- 
able, &c. which he ſays, may beget a miſtake inthe Reader, and give 
8s different face to the matter. For it may be juſtly doubted, whether 
the Faculty would have pronounced ſo ſevere a judgment againſt the 
firſt part of the Dottrine, (viz. The Pope can for Hereſie) 
had not the laft aggravating circumſtance (or rather cauſe) deſeryd 
and ſharpened the Cenſure. Thoſe ci ces are, "That the Pope 
may depoſe, if it be expedient, if the Prince be faulty, negligent, 

eſs, cc. Now for the Author, I conceive, by not citing the 
whole, when he promis'd only a ſhort Extraft, he has done no great 
injury to the Reader, and none at all to. Sawarellzs,. or thoſe of his 
Order, by torbearing to fay all the bad he knew. And for the thing 
itſelf, if this Gentleman have a mind to maintain, that the firſt 
of the Dorine does notdeſtrve the Sorbon Cenfure, we hall Ge fow 
oor ene, when he lets us know them... In. the mean, time 

can hardly think they are of his mind jn France. For ſure it was not 
7e% were burnt, and Bellarmin condemn'd, "The Exception he takes 
to the Cenſure , for not being ſeparately. apply*d to each Propoſe 
tion , to nfy apprehenſion , mg. fy ane” $5.4 For it.is a ſign 
there, needed no ſeparation , and thar; the whole was corrupted 
into one maſs of perdition. ' And fa 1 leave thidepoling Power ta 
aa "oapry 7 991066] if he think firra ex :;. wonſing 
how favor to it ſhould concern the Queſtion in this Chapter,, which in 
ae firſt was foreign tothis purpoſe: and grieving, tat ro GA 
6 for 
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for Hereſie ſhould be a DoRrine which needs aggravating cir- 
cumſtances, 


Boren prog er nee for con- 
g the different conduCt of the French and Engliſh Jeſuires 
might proceed from the difference of their Intereſts. 'To Yo ps 
ſay, that we are all Mortals, and our tongues, and much more 
= Aus Pong will Gmetimes run before our Wits. 1 with he were the 
only man in the World, into whoſe thoughts a ſuſpicion of Intereſt in 
Religious men had ever fallen. Were it1n my Power to regulate mat- 
ters, neither ſhonld the not-Religious fulpet, nor the Rehgious grve 
occaſion of ſifpicion. For if any do, I doubt they have the ſeverer 
account to make of the tewo. Whether they do or no, I willnot fo 
much as conjecture ; though I beheve this Gentleman underſtands the 
World'too well, notto know the ſuſpicious Author is not without Com» - 
panions in his fault, if arbe one. 
But leaving that matter to him to whom the Author has, and every 
ſhall make their accounts, He proceeds to'fay in behalf of 'the - 


Tefintes, thar if the 'Cauſe of the French and were the ſame, 
foe m hkelihood run any hazard ng after the -- 
F ; but it is nor the fame ; there being a'bare ption 


contrary . 
ve: andif itdid, I ſhould undoubredly fide with Re-- 
whey, where T could with truth. 

Bur the Gifference berwixt Subſcribing and Swearing , which he 
makes another miſtake in the Author, Irake to concern our Queſhon 
ſomething, and proper to be conſidered. The Author fays, "That 
eertammly no fincere and bonefty will end deliberate] 
atteſt under his hand, what be will not in due cs fwear to be 
Yue. What miſtake or harm can there be in this ? nl peectince 
clearto me, that wonder how they felt out about it; unleſs 
this Gentleman, who thinks the Author miſtaken in his be 
himfelf miſtaken in the Author, Wharthe Author ſays is this: He 
who atteſts a is rrue, may fivear it wtrue.. I hope he does not . 
underſtand him to fay, ht kad, aroma, IF which* 


he atreſts is doubeful, hater, Go che make & is fe "Api, 
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True, I conceive no more is meant than True to the Attefter, or that 
it be lodged or ſettled in his Judgment as ſuch, and that he be not con- 
ſcious that what he atteſts is true, is peradventure not true. Not bur 
that *tis poſſible the grounds, on which he relys, may deceive him ; 
but he muſt not be aware of any deceit, bur be fully perſwaded there 
is none. Otherwiſe he cannot aflert, it 1s true to him, his own heart 
witneſling, that it is not true-to him, or if be do, he is no honeſt 
man. 

This being ſo, what-fault can be found with the Author ? Is it not 
plain, that an honeſt man neither will, nor can atteſt that tobe true 
of which he is nor'fully perſwaded that it us ſo ? Is1t not plain, that 
what is fully perſwaded is true, to him is true, not doubrful, or uncer- 
rain, or only probable ? If it be indeed-true to him, he may ſwear it 
3s true to him, and in due circumſtances ought. Who refuſes to ſwear, 
plainly refuſes rodo what he ought, and that is plainly to-þe wanting to 


What has this Gentleman to ſay againſt this? How ! ſwear to be 


aug tothe Ip __e _—; pry un- 
that when a man one of the di Opn _ 
ID ne O—_ re- 
rk gag ogy us = 2s OS {s nar 
Qpinzon to. him , as Opinion thes ſuſpence , indetermi- 
nation. Why may be not fivear this, if he can. and do atteſt 


at ? 
Why this Gentleman is ſure, the daily praftice of the Church, in a 
fee and inoffenſroe ſubſcribing of Opinions , abundantly confutes it. 
uſual our greateſt Drvines, in reſohumg Caſes 
rg abr" ng rr lrver and atteſt their Opinions und.r 
thei I pray, what does Opinion ſignifie 
here? A tate of Guſ and 1 42 ion ? So that when we 


curity we them, is, that are in ſuſj about the matter, 
—_——_ — ——_— ruly if this be ſo, we 
plain men of the World are wonderfully abuſed. 
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We know our ſelves ignorant in matters which concern the conduct 
of our Souls, and take you to be knowing, who profeſs and exerciſe 
the Trade. Yet we are not {6 ignorant, but that we know there are 
ſeveral Opinions among you, and, it that were all, could take one 
at a venture which pleas'd us beſt, and never trouble you. Bur we de- 
fire to proceed ſecurely, and come to learn of you, which of theſe 
Opinions 15 true, and weought to follow. And when you have given 
us your reſolution under your hand, we a d, that your are re- 
ſoly*d your ſelves, not in ſuſpence and ned, and that the 
Opinion you commend to us, is true, as far as your judgments, on 
which we rely, can ſecure us. If it be otherwiſe, and your own judg- 
ments unſetled,in that wherein you undertake to ſettle us, we are plain| 
deceiy*d. For we take your atteſtation for aſſurance that they are letled, 
and ſetled according as you atteſt. 

Truly theſe great Divines at this rate will run the hazard of being 
conjeCtur'd little honeſt men. And if this Gentleman have indced a 
kindneſs for the Jeſuites, as one would gueſs by his writing, he will de- 
fire they ſhould not be of the number of great Divines at this time. 
An honeſt man, who were ignorant of what he is askt, would fay fo, 
and ſend him who asks, to ſome body elſe who were more knowing. 
Or if it were a Point which no body knew, he would tell hum inge- 
nuouſly, and fave him the pains of a fruitleſs enquiry. But to take 
upon him to be knowing, where he 1s conſcious that he 1s not knowing z 
to reſolve another, and in matters of weight, where he is not reſolved 
himſelf ; to deceive thoſe who rely on him with an atteſtation of ſu- 
- ſpence, inſtead of an atteſtation of truth, which we defir'd, and thought 
we had gotten ; are things which among us, do not paſs for fair deal- 
ing, and which when we obſerve among thoſe of our own Tribe, we 
think them not honeſt men who do them. 

Wherefore I muſt needs belicve Divines do not a& m that manner, 
and that they are verily perſwaded that whatever they atteſt under 
their hands for true, really is true ; however the greateſt of them may 
have their failings now and then. And I muſt needs give it with the 
Author agai is Gentleman, not being able to ſce any thing which 
ſhould hinder a man from ſwearing as much as he atteſts. Nor do I 
think it. reaſonable, that any one ſhould venture his Soul, where he 
who bids him venture, refuſes to venture his own. - Nay, though his 
atreſtation ſhould {ignife no more than that he 1s in ſuſpence, the Au- 
thar would ſtill be 1n the right, whoobliges only him to ſwear a thing 
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is true, who has atteſted that it is ſo, and therefore means no more 
than that an honeſt mai; will folemnly-atteſt no more than he will 
fivear. And fuch an Atreſter ] hope may ſafely fwear that he 4s in 
fuſpence ; though when he has done, if he never will atteſt more, he 
had beſt keepit to himſelf. For thoſe who know it will he tempted to 
fwear too, Cat will never come at hum- more. 

And for the ce from ſubſcribing to ſwearing, I take it to be 
fo far from a groſs once to Reaſon, and Conſaence, Logick, and 
Divinity, that could I anſwer for all as much as for one, 1 would ſay 
politively they do all oblige a man to ſubſcribe no more than he can 
and will fwear. I mean; as I concerve the Author meant, fo as he 
ſubſcribes. 1t he ſubſcribes for abſolute, or evidently known Truth, 
he will ſwear that *tis, or that he knows it True. If he fibſcribe for 
True to his judgment, as it 1s generally, and always underſtood, un- 
lefs the contrary be expreſt, he will fwear it is true ro his judgment: if 
for probability, that *ris probable, and ſo however he ſubſcribes. For 
indced ſubſcribing s calling the World to witneſs, that he is indeed per- 
fwaded as he ſubſcribes, and who refuſes to call God ro witneſs too, in 
due 'circumſtances , gives more reaſon than an honeſt man would, 
to ſuſpe, rhat he deals not uprightly with rhe World. 

The laſt Quarrel he has with the Author, is for ſaying , That 
the Teſuats are the ſtritteſt of all Religions in maintaining and extendim 
the Popes prerogatrves. 'T his concerns the Jeſuits, not me ; and thou 
did, I think it were good before I medled with it, to know of 
them, whether they take it for an Afperſion. For if they do, I can tell 
them aninfallible way to wipe it off *T'ts but doing what this Gentle- 
man fays they may withour hazarding their concerns, writing- after 
the French Copy,fubſcribing a diſavow,and dereſtation of the Doctrine 
of Santarellzus. It they did fo, I, andevery body, whothink them 
{mcere men, ſhould verily believe they truly did difavow and deteſt it ; 
and, becauſe I believe them men too, and would not difavow, 
—_— were true, that they were periwaded the DoQrine of 
Samtarelins 1s falſe. And then I am perfwaded, whatever this Gentleman 
has, they would have no ſcruple to ſwear, mm firting circumſtances, 
thar they are ſo perfwaded. I'will drive it no farther, Tor fear it ſhould 


reach the Oath of Allegiance, which in my Opinion is not far diſtant 
from this cafe. Nor had I ſaid ſo much, but only for the Example, 
which the marter afforded me, ro ſhew the conſequence from ſubſcribing 
w ſwearing, 1s not fo far diſtant as this Gentleman would us 
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CHAP. x 


M- laſt Chapter 1s made up of what elſe he has, or thinks fit to 
fay, againſt the Author, a mighty weak' man, in his Opinion, 
and who enerally miſtates the Queſtion, even contrary to h1s own 
expreſs Allertions, and . bur lutle ro xr when he has done. 'T'ru- 
ly rf theQueſtion be nul ated, it had been nere a whit the worſe, it 
he had ſaid leſs: but methinks it does not hang very well together, 
that the Queſtion ſhould be muſtated by him, whole Aﬀertions arc ex- 
preſly contrary. I know not how a Queſtion ſhould be Rated bur by 
CG and thote which are contrary to miſtaring, 1 ſhouldthink, 
ſtare it ng. I ſhall only tay, that there are ſome, peradventure as 
impartial Judges, and as caretul Examiners, as other men, who have 
ſomething a ConrOp inzon of the Author, and who think not a jot 
the mer + hm for Vine this Gentleman has ſaid againſt him. And 
there are who ſuſpect the Authors weakneſs was not rhewonly reaſon, 
why this Gentleman would not anſwer the whole, fince hetiasthew's 
{o good will ro underrake him, by anfwering part. For part , 
let every one judge as he pleales. Who judges amiſs, rhe faulr and 
harm will be his own. I only mind what our bulineſs. 

The firſt thing he here diflikes, is fetching over a Parallel from 
France to England, as 28king why we may not profeſs as much asthey. 
Tothishe ſays, *Tix one ac #- fo pr os as much as they, and another 


to ſwear as much as they + LA. ao the 
ſecond cannot ſafel rlrrdl = 

nor tell wherher this, rough the fir ie man ai tied 
not : for itmay be Fane: wo! «4 "Barif he diſpoſed to re- 


nounce thedepoſing Dottrine, even as fully hehe dere 
es, | would wiſh hm-06 have a care ſo much as -of profeſſing 
what the dy for fear of being os oath he has u 
mind to go, and hnd the conſequenc ſequence from yref 
Eg PD wel as from ſubſeribiug. For Gabe ares kind? 
For therelt, i is-rhe old tn ER tee 
a61.5 Sindh 'he fpeakoof, thoReager ll fee wha | ahinkot 
them. 


As'for theQueſtiorhe asks, How4t comes woofbolarete Olth of Al- 
Tegiance having been ſe long: + The French Univer fries have 
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not voluntarily deliver d their free judgment , and unanimouſly ſub- 
ſeriÞdit ? Withthe leave of thoſe tro whom he ſpeaks, I muſt wonder 
he had ſo little acquaintance with the World as to ask it. Ithank few, 
beſides himſelf, ever fanci'd a French Univerſity ſhould ſubſcribe an 
Engliſh Oath of Allegiance. nia any 3s en per= 
haps they would, if they were ſollicited by ſuch as had credit with 
them. Otherwiſe Univerſuies do not uſe to aflemble and make De- 
crees to ſatishe every private man. Private Doctors are ſometimes 
more forward,but then they carry leſs Authority,and every body knows 
that they are there as in other places, ſome for the Depoling Power, 
and ſome againſt it. I believe it were not hard to hind French Doctors, 
who declare the Oath unlawful ; and thoſe who thought other- 
wiſe would be ſhy enough of provoking the Pope cauſcleſly, and in- 
curring his ill will, to pleaſure, not ſo much as a friend, bur, a mecr 
, and one with whom they have nothing to do. Beſides they 
have been told ſtories, of ces which the Pope has by human 
right, as it appears by the Hiſtory of the Iriſh Remonſtrance, the Di- 
vinesof Lowain were. 'Till they have ſtudied the caſe, which till it 
concern them they never will, They have reaſon to hold their hands. 
Bur though there were nothing of all this, it ;s not the cuſtom of one 
Nation tothruſt themſelves, without intereſt, into the concerns of ano- 
ther. Tis enough for the French that they defend their own King, 
and *tis enough for other Nations, that they defend him by Arguments 
v_ to other Kings, and which if other Nations will not apply, 
fault 1s their own. expects the French ſhould do other mens 
work, and charge their own ſhoulders with the burthen of all Princes 
concerns, DL little of their humour. Every one is for him- 

, Wei 'd not berwixt the Fanſeniſts Teſuits, and are 
like to hear as Intle of them in our Quarrels.. If there were nothing 
elſe, the French have more civility, than by taking upon them to de- 
cide our differences, . to. aſperſe our Nation, as if we had not men of 
conſcience and learning among our ſelves. 

The next Quarrel he has to the Author, is for ſaying, The Depoſing 
Dottrine, however it may by ſome be held fpeculatruely probable, yet as 
fo any execution, u prattically no Power at all, againſt one in Polleon, 
and conſequently may be abjur'd as ſuch. This he calls his next Argu- 
ment, and Tay It begs the Queſtion, taking for an uncontrovertable 
ruth, the only Point m controverſie. For the Depoſing Power hath 
heen held, not only fpeculatively probable, but ſafely pratticable. True, 


It 
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it was ſo: yy ſure it was held ſafely prafticable only Hy os 
barel bable Speculation. For to ſay it was more than pro 

1 oy it was certain. And that, I { e, this Gentleman will 
not do, both for diſcovering more kindneſs to it than concerns the 
Queſtion, and alſo becauſe it were to unſay all that has been ſaid in 
his Treatiſe, and allow that one fide of a controverted Queſtion may 
be certainly ſeen, and conſequently fwarn. Now if the Author had 
beg'd that a Power only ble, however it have been held, = be 
not ſafely practicable, nor any Power to turn Kings out of their King- 
doms, and embroil Nations in confuſion and muſery,. I think he had 
been no 1impudent Beggar. For not ſo much as any private man 
was ever dipoſleſt of a long i. + Eſtate, by any of Ju-- 
ſtice, upon pretence of a bare probable Title in another man to it. 

I muſt confeſs I have a great curiolity to know what this Gentleman 
himſelf thinks of the matter, whether Depoling were ſafely prafti- 
cable, as it was held, or not. If he think ut was, truly he has reaſon 
to quarrel with the Author, and all who maintain the Oath, becauſe 
they deny it is ſafely practicable. Bur then it were to be wiſhr, he 
would own his true reaſon, and ſtand to-it, that people may know 
what to ſpeak to. For if he think it was not ſafely cable, I ſee 
norational ground of quarrel he can have to the , who ſays bur 
what kindilf chinks was, and begs no more than he is wiling to 


ve. 
of the Author did not goa begging. He was r.ot ſo poor 
at this ime. 'This Gentleman miſtakes him, and calls that his Argu- 
ment which is not. He diſcourſes in this manner : A certain general 
Rule isto be obſerved notwithſtanding an Exception that's wncertain. 
The Precept of Obedience to Kings is certain Catholick Doftrine, the 
Exception, wnleſs the Pope Depoſe, uncertain. "Therefore the Precept 
A pw9 ſtanding the Exception. Hence he.infers, in the 

cited by this Gen that though the Exception, or Power 
of the Pope be held probable, the praftice cannot be allow'd, as tis 
manifeſt it cannot, it we muſt a&t according to. the certain Precepr. 
This, if it be Begging, is as fine begging as one ſhall ordinarily meet 
with. Few dreſs up their Provings more gaily. 

There follows, ſays he, another Argument : Ando there does in» 
deed a great way off. Forthe Author it ſeems, in the 1 5 Pages which 
this Gentleman skips, has nothing » puts, or od woeek onicn 
The buſineſs is, (for 1 am unwilling to tranſcribe many lines) whether 
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renouncing Obedience to the Pope's Commands, do not amount to re- 
nouncing his Power. "This Gentleman makes rwo parts of the Ar- 
gument, The hrſt which he tell us 13 quite beſides the Queſtron, and 
ſo had great luck that it was not skipt over with its fellows, he contracts 
into theſe words : Either deny the Pope's — or obey ir. To 
this he ſays, "That if theſe good Subjetts, who will fwear they will ad- 


bere to the King though the Pope ſhould Depoſe him vill but ſay (though 
not ſwear )- be cannot — him ( which is mo more than with the 


French Divines to deny the De o/ing Power) then the Gentl:man (the 
Author) and the firſt part of # Argument are ſatzfi'd Not very 
well, I doubt, nor any body elſe, unleſs they mean as they ſay. For 
who fays what he does not mean, will hardly paſs either for good Sub- 
ject, or good man. Their conſcience mult ether bear them witneſs, 
that the Pope indeed cannot Dep« ſe, or they cannot tay ſo withour ly- 
ing, and few people are (atish'd with Lycrs. Bur if their conſcience 
be in carneſt perſwaded ſo, manifeſtly ic is not check of con{cience, 
which hinders them from doing all that the Oath of Allegiance de- 
fires, ſwearing -that it is ſo perſwaded. So that bare ſaying, it you 
bar lying, may prove as bad, and of as ſcurvy —_—_—_— as fub- 
ſcribing, and protefling, and trepan a man, before he be aware, into 
ſwearing, 

For my part I am wonderfully ill fatisf'd with all this, and ſee this 
ofter to ſay, and retuſal to ſwear, with extreme griet. - ”T'is well that 
all Catholicks are not of that mind. Tf they were, thuſe who think 
ill enough of us already, would ſoon think worſe, and take us for a 
ſort of people, who car'd not what we ſaid, or ſubſcribed, and who 
perhaps would profeſs for true what we thought falſe, and contrariwile, 
or never concern our ſelves what were truc or falſe, as long as wewere 
not put to our Oaths, None but Magiſtrates, or who had Power to 
adminiſter Oaths, would deal with us at this rate, nor they neither af- 
tcr a while. For he whoſe word will not be taken, will not long be 
believ'd upon his Oath. TI hope, and doubt not but, this Gentleman 
15 ceonded againitaba ſcandal. ButIam ſure, if any Maximes would 
inter it, they are not Catholick Maximes. As I am only acquainted 
with commen roads, and know nothing of the nearer ways of Ca- 
ſuſtry, I apprehend things in this manner. Words I take to be ſigns, 
and witneſſes to the hearer, of what is in the ſpeakers mind. Who 

uts into his words, what 1s not im his mind, wrongs his bearer and 
farnſcar and overthrows the Baſs of all human ay 
Trathck, 
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Traffick, Veracity. Every honeſt man ſeemsa kind of Peer in judg- 
ment. What hefſays on his faith, (and this he dbes as often as he ibeaks 
deliberately in a matrer of moment,) is as guilty, or not guilty upon 
my honor. 

Swearing I take to add nothing to ſaying, ſave a ſtronger confirma- 
nonrothoſe, who not relying” on our ity, _ God ſhould be 
engaged, with whom, they think he muſt be madly wicked who dares 
diffemble, {ince none can deceive him, nor hope to ſcape his ſevere 
hands. Burtrhere muſt be the fame groundsfor both, viz. Truth, or 
the things ger be the words, as it 18inthemind. Without this you 
cannot ſay, with it you may, in due circumſtances fwear. Neither 
does ſwearmg add or alter, nor ſaying diminiſh any thing of this, nor 
does ſwearing falſe, more wrong our Neighbour, though it does God 
andour ſelves, than ſaying falſe. Wherefore | cannot underſtand how 
any one can fear perjury, by fwearing what he ſays, but he who has 
faid what 1s againſt his conſcience. For Perjury, as this Gentleman 
rightly obſerves, 1snothing but a Lye ſworn, and ſo of neceſſity there 
muſt be a Lye before there can be Perjury. So that I ſee not how he 
whothinks himſelf in danger of Perjury, by ſwearing the Pope can- 
not e, can avoid the danger of lying (damnable as well.as the 
other, though not fo grievouſly) by offering to ſay ir. The conſci- 
ence muſt be fafe in both caſes, or nexther, and all the ſeveral ways of 
checks, which this Gentleman has found in his Second Chapter againſt 
Swearmg, muſt as neceflarily be avoided in Saying, unleſs a man care 
not to bedamn'd, fo it benot altogether with the ſt. 

For the Second, andonly pertinent part of his Argument, he puts 
theſe words of the Author : What wiſe and real difference as to Govern» 
ment, and the praftical part of Human Life, w there betwixt theſe two ; 
T'le fear never to obey my Commander, and Ple ſwear he has no power 
to command me? "The anſwer, he fays, is eafhe. The laſt w an afſer- 
tary Oath, and ſwears to a diſputable piece of Dottrime as to an abſolute 
Tr which is down right Perjury. This is ſhll theold Song, tothe 
Tune of the whole "Treatiſe, which what harmony it makes to my 
ears, I haveoftcn enough ſaid. I ſhall only obſerve it has ſomething a 
vegging countenance, as well as its neighbors, while it aſſumes rhe 
Dottrine fworn x diſÞutable. For the Author, he ſees, is of opinion, 
that forſwearing the Praftice, amountsto forfwearing the Power, and 
puts the Queſhon, whether there be Power, or no, out of difpure, 
fo that the later is not difpurable to him who can fwear the former. 
Again, 
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Again, This abſolute Truth is a ſuppolition more than needs, orwill, 
be granted. *”T'ts as the Oath is. it run asthe Oath of Allegiance, 
Truth to the beſt of the fwearers judgment will ſerve turn. And 
I conceive the Author, where he ſpeales of true, meant no otherwiſe, 
it being ſo generally underſtood, and certainly meaning nothing elſe 
in our caſe. For what elſe is material, there will be occaſion to ſpeak 
of it in the next branch. 

Which, he ſays, being a promiſſory Oath, and tending wholly to pra- 
Hice, engages not for the abſolute Truth of any Dottrine, but or 
the ſwearers Allegiance and Loyalty, and therefore requires no obj ute 
certainty to build on, but only a ſafe and prattically probable Opmion. 
"That this is a promiffory Oath I agree, that we may agree art leaſt in 
ſomething. Bur rbis promifſory Oath, to my apprehenſion, docs en- 
gage for the Truth'of fore Dodtrine, and it it did not, could not 
engage for the Allegiance and Leyalry of the fivearer. As for abſo- 
lute 'T ruth, and abſolute Certainty, which he puts in, ſuch an Oath 
as the Oath of Allegiance requires them not, ſo that if he had an eye 
tothat, they arerubs which he has found our to caſt intoa way, which 
was otherwiſe ſmooth. Let but his words and judgment agree ; let 
him engage for 'Truth enough to ſatishe his Conticience, and Certain- 
ty enough to anſwer for ſo much Truth, and he may fafely take the 
Oath of Allegiance, for any thing morethar ir engages him to, or re- 
quires of him. Taking Truth then for ſuch Truth as is requiſte to the 
Oath of Allegiance, —_ that he who ſwears be will never 
obey the Pope in the caſe of Depoling, does as much engage for the 
zruth of this Doftrine, That the Pope cannot Depoſe, as he who ſwears 
in the Terms of the Oath. 

And I am fo perſwaded, becauſe I think it as much Perury, or, if 
at have another name, as great a fin, to ſwear what is wnlawful, as 
what is falſe. Ithink alſo, that the lawfulneſs of what we fear, muſt 
be as much known, and fixt in our conſcience with as great a certain- 
ty, as the Truth: and that the inward checks againſt ſnjuſtice F 
a man as deeply accountable to God., as checks againſt Fllſty. 
Wherefore, unleſs he who ſwears, that he will always difobey the 
Pope, be fatish'd in his conſcience, that it is, and always will be law- 
ful to difobey him, I think he cannot fwear. "That promiflory Oath 
therefore engages for this Truth, That it « always Lewfal to diſobey 
b:im, nor is there any difference whether he ſwear in the promitlory, 


or afſertory form. Burt it cannot be lawful to difobey him, who has 
power 
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power to command , nothing being more evident , than that ſuch 
power 1mports an obli con to obey Wherefore he who ex ly, 
or virtually ſwears it -1s bey the Pope, ſwears alſo he has 
no power to command. Now he who takes the C Oath of Alteatance 
does no more, and he who ſwears in the promiffory form, to my a 
henſion does no leſs. So that | canno\ umagin how thoſe who bo bak 
the one, offer the other. 

Bur if there be a difference, asthis Gentleman apprehends there is, 
ary that the promiſſory Oath do not engage for any Truth, I con- 


-_ wr ed Food wap Aon yu ns ring op of 
very bod knows, that who promiſes an unlawful thing, is & far 


From ben ; bl d to keep his promiſe, _——— hy 
It, of Promiſe by Oath. If the Pope have power to 
Ee Eebotience is plainly unlawtul. Who promiſes to diſo- 
bey him, and yet allows that ps *tis true that he has power to 
command, promiſes to do what perhaps is unlawful, and he ac- 
knowledgesto be ſo. If any man's conſcience will allow him to make 
ſuch a promiſe, ev —_— apr pang age wt 


more than perha ara 
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anſwer tothe contrary. I fearin ſpite of whatever can be done to ex- 
clude it, there muſt always be a tacit condition 1mpli'd in theſe kind 
of promiſes, and that he who profeſles abſolutely he will always be 
loyal, can mean no more than that he will be loyal, unleſs, or till it 
appear, that he ought not to be ſo. Which.to me ſeems but {lender 
ſecurity. 

Again, What appearance of ſecurity is there in a promiſſory Oath, 
which the promiſer acknowledges may be diſpenſt with ? Though he 
ſhould ſwear not to accept of a Diſpenſation, the matter, I doubt, 
would not be much mended. For 1f there be a power to diſpenſe, 
and that power have exercis'd it ſelf, and diſpens'd, whether the Di- 
ſpenſation be accepted or no, the Oath is truly diſpensd with, and 
cannot oblige him who acknowledges it is ſo, as he muſt, who acknow- 
ledges a power of validly R_ Wherefore if he accept not the 
Diſpenſation, *tis not in vertue of the bond, of his Oath, for that 
is cancell'd, even in his own judgment, , but in vertue of ſomethin 
elſe: for which if he can offer other ſecurity, well and good ; but his 
former ſecurity is void. There is no obligation from the nature of 
the thing : For Loyalty to Princes depos'd, is not to be preſery'd, if 
the Pope truly can depoſe. "There is no obligation from the Oath : 
For that may be difpenſt with, and though it were not, as ſoon as it is 
feen that the Pope has power to depoſe, to obey a depos'd Prince is un- 
lawful, and the obligation of the Oath ceaſes. 

Thetruth is, the caſe is hard. Whar is promis'd is unlawful, if the 
Pope can depoſe. No mans conſcience can be oblig'd to a thing un- 
lawful; and his conſcience will not allow him to think the Pope can- 
not depoſe. Bur yet becauſe he does not abſolutely ſee the Pope can de- 
poſe, though he ſhrewdly ſuſpeCt it , and hopes he never » his 
conſcience will ſuffer him to promiſe abſolutely that he will always be 
loyal; thoughevery body ſees, it may happen to be his duty, accord- 
ing to his princples, not to be Loyal. And ſo.upon the matter he de- 
fires you to accept of his good will, for the deed, and to believe he 
will never do otherwiſe than he promiſes, ſince his conſcience is in» 
companble with any obligation, that this will ſhall be conſtant. And 
when a man does all that he can do, why ſhould not people be ſatisf'd ? 
Now he whoſe conſcience is perfwaded that the Pope cannot depoſe, 
when he promiſes to be always loyal, isdoubly oblig'd to ce ; 
by his Oath, and by the nature of the thing pronuſed, which obliges 
whether he promuſe or no, and therefore cannot be diſpenſt with. 

| In 
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Ia the laſt place he _ what he calls, A conjetural proof, . or ra- 


ther meer affirmative preſumption of the Author concerning our An- 
ceſtors. Burt he was a little out, when he took it for a proof. Ir is the 
Anſwer to an Objection, which the Author had fran'd againſt him- 
ſelf. Nor dol fee any great preſumption, in thinking our Anceſtors 
would have chang'd their judgments, if they had ſeen reaſon fo to do. 
And I think the Reaſons alledg'd by the Author, and this Gentleman 
out of him, would have gone neer to have perſwaded them, not onl 
that the opinion denying the depoling power is bare opinion, but 
that it is true. In which if I be guilty of preſumption too, I hope 
the fin 1s not unpardonable : For I muſt preſume again, that He, and 
the Author were both miſtaken, if they thought our Anceſtors gene- 
rally retus'd the Oath of Allegiance. Iam much miſtaken if they did 
not generally take it, though I foreſee there will be a fitter place, to ſay 
why I think fo. 
"There remains only to conclude a little differently from him, That 

ſince it 15 the Voice and Law of Nature, that Protettion claims Alle- 

tance, and that perfet# Subjettion to Civil Powers, under which we 
roe, is the ftri# Injunition, no leſs than diftate of Reaſon (he might have 
ſaid Religion roo) there can be no danger to our Souls in complying 
with what Nature, Reaſon, and Religion require ; nor danger of 
Perjury by giving ſecurity, that we will,as we ought comply ; and thar 
Tenets inconſiſtent with ſuch ſecurity, arc inconliſtent with all three, 
and can have no better warrant than ſcruple. . Wherefore I wiſh and 
pray, That rendring to God the things that are Gods, be not made a 

etence of robbing Ceſar of the things that are Ceſars, nor our Al- 


egiance to our King forteited under a ſhew of Loyalty to God, 


— 
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this Gentleman's Ar It is this : Whoever takes the Oath, de- 
nies an exterior: obedzence to the Popes prohibition, in matters a 
ng unto him, and no farther then they ain unto him. it nc 
leaf to deny an exterior obedience to the Popes prohibitions in mat- 
ters aining unto bim, and.no farther than > 
Thongs i « unlawful to take the Oath... 

From: this Argument the Author of the Preface takes occaſion to 


appertain.unto bim : 


ſhall have a. hard tack of -it, to julfifie the/Popes Authority, and diſo- 
bey it at the ſame time. I beg his for that matter, ber 
| of heving.- 
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lieving that to cut off the Head is but a bad way to cure the Head- 
ach. All forts of Superiors, Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, Supreme and In- 
ferior, exceed ſometimes, and find therr Commands unperformed, not 
only without blame, but with praiſe. None but T yrants expect their 
Word ſhould paſs for Law ; All juſt Powers have their bounds. And 
I, for my part, think him much a better Subjxeft, and more a friend, 
and ſupport of Authority, who, preſerving a due reſpect, refuſes to 
comply with the failings of his Superior's, than who with a dangerous 
Hlattery ſooths his Errors, perhaps into ruin. Beſides, while he him- 
ſelf has ſhew'd us how to avoid the precipice, he has made it ſome- 
thing the more inexcuſable to leap into it, Wherefore acknowleding 
the | ſuperiority, I muſt try how hard it isto anſwer the Argument 
drawn from it. | 

Yet before I begin, I have ſomething to ſay to the Topick, which 
diſreliſhes with me for more reaſons than one. Firſt, I have ſome -dif- 
ficulry to underſtand it, as plain Engliſh as it is. Exterior Obedience 
#* due to the Popes Prohibition in matters appertaining to him, and ſo 
far as they appertain to him. What means this, ſo far as they apper- 
fain to him? "This ſhould fignifie, becauſe Spirituals belong to the 
Eccleſiaſtical Magiſtrate, and Temporals to the Civil, that Spirituals 
may in ſome Feſpet become Tem and in that reſpect belong to 


the Civil Magi the Eccleſiaft — no farther 

than as they are Spirituals, Bur then in that reſpect they are no longer 
In and ſo appertain not to the Eccleliaſtical and 

are excluded from his cognrzance by the firſt Branch. 

remains for the ſecond Branch toexclude or ſignifie, I cannot tell. Or 

may it mean, becauſe Magiſtrates are to exerciſe righteous jud r, 

that it on nn cucabntor oy , and fo they are 


to be obey*donly fo tar asthey are intheright ? If this be his meaning, 
hs Argument, { doubs, will do him bur little ſervice. Therhing is not 
always true; for unjuſt Commands are ſometimes to be obey'*d for the 

of the community ; and if they were not, he knows it is concei- 
vedrhar the Command in queſtion is not juſt. 

Bur which isof more import, according tothe Argument, the Un- 
lawfulneſs of taking the Oath of Allegiance conſiſts in Diſobedience 
to the Popes commands. And yet he ſays alittle after N. 7. Thatthe 
Popes Breves do not make the Oath unlawful, but only declare it to be 
ſo Which if it be true, then the Unlawfulneſs does not confiſt in 
Diſobedience, butin the mtrinſick Unlawfulneſs of the matter ſworn, 


and 
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and the Oath had been unlawful whether the Pope had forbid it or no. 
Bur if the Argument be true, and the Unlawfulneſs do indeed conſiſt 
in Diſobedience, then plainly there was no Unlawfulnefs antecedent 
to the Prohibition, which the Pope would declare, and the Breves 
make the Oath unlawful and nothing elſe. How theſe rwo can hang 
rogether, 1s very difficult to comprehend. One fays the Oath 1s un- 
lawful, becauſe forbidden ; the other, forbidden, becauſe unlawful. 
In the firſt caſe Prohibition 1s the Cauſe, and Unlawfulneſs the Effett : 
in the ſecond, Unlawfulneſs is the Cauſe, and Prohibition the Effef.. 
To ſay both, is to make the ſamething a Cauſe of that of which you 
make it an Effe&, that is, both Cawſe and Effe& of it ſelf. - As unin- 
telligible, and as impoſſible as this is, I cannot blame the Author for 
deſiring two ſtrings to his bow, and the liberty to ſhoot now one Unlaw-- 
fulneſs, now , as occa{zon ſerves: bur I foreſee *rwill be difficulr 
dealing with ſuch a man. Shew the command obliges nor, and the 
obligation of the thing commanded will be inſiſted on : ſhew there 1s 
no obligation inthe thing, and the command will be obtruded. And 
who can ſpeak to more one thing at once ? ; 

Now for the Argument, which only the Command, I con- 
ceive it quite changes the nature of the jon, turning it from the 
_— ſworn, tothe ſwearing, from the lawfulneſs or unlawtulneſs of the- 
Oath, to the lawfulneſs or unlawfulneſs of taking it. As it is plainly 
one thing to ask whether Fleſh be a lawful food, and another, whether 
I may eatit on Fridays: fo toask whether the Oath be a lawful Oath, 
rs very different from asking, whetherT, in ſuch and ſuch circumſtances, 
may take it. Who inquires whether the Oath be lawful or no, de- 
fires to know whether it contain any thing contrary to the Laws of God. 
or Man, orno. Whoanfſwersof an External Prohibition, ſpeaks of a 
thing not contain'd m the Oath, and ſays nothing atall tothe Queſtion. 
If Irefuſean Oath, who have bound my ſelf notto ſwear (ſuppoſing 
I can validly do fo). or a Luaker refuſes one, whole conſcience permits 
him nottotake any, I think it is ſtran — can from thence 
conclude that unlawful. And I think it no leſs ſtrange to con- 
clude this Oath «wnlawful, becauſe it happens to be Ferbidaen. For 
the Prohibition is as extrin{ical to the Oath, asthe Luakers, or my Con- 
ſcience; and the Unlawfulnefs of an Oath is underſtood to be an In- 
wrinſical Denomigation. 

"The Juſtice required for one of the three conditions of an Oath, the 
want whereof he fays N. 1. makes an Oath intrinſically evil, muſt, I 

A x think, 
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"think, be meantof a Juſtice i»trinſical to the Oath. For an'extrin/i- 


cal injuſtice, ſure, can make it no more than extrinfically evil. And 
fince, as he ſays, in the ſame place, an unjuſt Oath cannot be juſti- 
hed in any caſe poſhible, this unjuſtifiable injuſtice cannot be an ex- 
rrinſical Injuſtice by prohibition. Becauſe it that were all, the ſame 
Oath remaining the ſame, now might, now might not be juſtihably 
taken, as it has the luck to be forbid, or not forbid ; and might be 
taken by ſome, and not by others, as ſome might be torbid, others not 
forbid to take it. As in this caſe, the Breves being addreſt only to 
the Enghſh, there is nothing in the t which can hinder the 
Scotch, or Iriſh, or any other of the Kings Subjets from taking the 
Oathof Allegiance. -Butan Oath truly unjuſt cannot be taken by any 
body atany time. | 

Again, The juſteſt-Oath in the World may happen to be forbid, 
as-well as the moſt unjuſt ; nor is it poſſible to frame an Oath, which 
may not become unjuſt this way. As in this very caſe, I believe it 
were hard to contrive a renunciation of the Depoling Power, (with- 
out which renunciation there are who will not be fatisfh*d of our fide- 
lity) into terms, which ſhould ſcape cenſure or prohibition. We have 
ſcen the experience in the Iriſh Remonſtrance, and in the Three Propo- 
fitions, (and I tould inſtance farther if it were to ſe) which as 
free as they are from the Exceptions commonly made againſt the Oath 


of Allegiance, Jet have not met with much better luck. So that I 


fear there i5no fence for their Flayl, and ſhould we refuſe to give afſu- 
rance of our fidelity (if that renunciation be indeed ts to al- 
ſurance) till we could find out terms which ſhould difpleaſe no body, 
I doubt it will be long before we paſs for faithful Subjects. However 
it be, this external caſual injuſtice, I conceive, is not that which peo- 
ple ſeek, and are obliged to avoid in Oaths. Not that diſobedience 
to obliging commands1s not {1n, and ought not be avoided : Bur I con- 
ceive 1t 18 a {in of another nature than Perjury, if that be the name 
of ſwearing injuſtly. For though the Command happen to be about 
an Oath, yetit is but a Command, and the breach of it diſobedience, 
not that irreverence to God, which is committed by ſwearing falſe or 
unjuſt things. 

For this reaſon I ſuſpeCt the Topick will not prove very ſatisfaCtory 
tothoſe for whoſe lake he profeſles to write. Few are ignorant of the 
Breves he mentions ; but they have a ſcruple concerning them, and 


dclire to know whether what they forbid, as contrary to Faith and 


Salva- 


® 
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Salvation, be truly ſoor no. Who would fatisfe them, ſhould ſhew 
it is; For if it be not, in ſted of quieting their former ſcruples, they 
will-be apt to entertain new ones, and defire to know , What 
neceſſity there is of obeying a command, manifeſtly grounded on a 
ſuppoſition which is not true. This Author undertakes to lay theſe 


"ſtorms of doubts, and allow them N. 80. the ſame liberty with the 


French, to hold, and maintain the Pope has no power to Depoſe Kings, 
which is the ſubſtance of the Aﬀertory of the Oath, and N. 50. 
ofters a promiſlory form, xquivalent, F luppote, in his meahing, to 
what 1s promus'd in it. "This is manifeſtly to allow them to hold all, 
which they profeſs in the Oath to,hold, and do all they promiſe to do. 
And yet, to fatishe them, He will not allow them to take the Oath, 
becauſe it is forbidden. Now their difficulty is, How they can be for- 
bid to profeſs by Oath, when legally requred, that they hold what 
they do, and according to this Gentleman, lawfully may hold, and 
promiſe what, according to him, they lawfully may, and ought do. 
And his fatisfaCtion to this difficulty is to tell them of a Prohibiion, 
which Prohibition is the very thing in which they are diffatisfi'd. It is 
po the Oath was, or was not unlawful, - before the Pope forbid it. 

Vho believes it was, needs not the Popes Breves for his ſarisfaCtion. 
Who believes otherwiſe will be more apt to be diffatish'd with the 
Breves, than the Oath, for all this Gentlemans Argument. For ler 
the Pope have what power he will, why ſhould he uſe it to forbid 
things, which otherwiſe might irreprehenſibly bedon, and this to the 
manufeſt and great prejudice of the obeyers? Till the World be a little 
better diſpos'd to blind obedience, ſuch Arguments, I doubr, will not be 
very ſatisfactory. 

Beſides, in my opinion this Topick intrenches a little too much on 
the Reverence we owe the Pope. If no Unlawfulneſs can be ſhewn 
in the Oath, independent of his Breves, he is manifeſtly expos'd to 
the aſperſion of forbidding us lawful things. And that, not upon the 
ſcore of Unfitneſs, on which things otherwiſe lawful may rationally 
and profitably be forbidden ; but of an Unlawfulneſs which this 
Gentleman allows us to believe there 1s not. I conceive, in a Country 
where all hedoes 13 ſo apt to be miſ-interpreted, it would have become 
the reſpect due to him, to have been more chary of his credit. If any 
can, it had been much more to purpoſe for this Author to have let his 
Breves alone, and produced that which would have done the buſineſs 
much better without them. "Though Catholicks ſhould be fatish'd 
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with them, Proteſtants, he knows, look what they forbid, as a 
duty required by the Law of God and re, beſides that of our 
Country. By this Gentleman's Argument, the Pope and we are both 
left in the lurch, and unable either ro yo him from the aſperſion of 
— us to-do our duty, or our ſelves from awning a power which 
can do fo. . 

Were there nothing elſe but bringing the Popes Authority into 
diſpute, I conceive, he had deſerved much better of him, if he had - 
choſen another Topick. 1, tor my part, have a great averſion even 
from diſcourling of Supreme Powers, whether Eccleſiaſtical or Civil ; 
and doubt it is making more bold with them, than becomes private 
men. The Authors of the Second Treatife, and Controverſtals, in 
my opinion, areinthe right. 'To preſerve the Majeſty of both Pow- 
ers in an awful diſtance, is not, only reſpeStful, but neceſſary. And 
for the Popes Authority in particular, I muſt declare I think it of in-- 
finite benefit to the World, and believe it may thank the prepoſter- 
| ous zeal of inconſiderate friends, if fewer be of my mind than ſhould. 
| be. For indeed to ſtrain Authority beyond its bounds, 1s the worſt 

office which can be don to it. In ſted of getting what is notdue, it 
often loſes what is; as who would ſhoot farther than his bow will carry, 
by drawing up his Arrow too high, breaks his bow. Lam very ſorry 
he has, by preſſing obedience, drove me to the necefſity either of 
obeying againſt my conſcience, or giving a reaſon why I think I 
ought not, againſt my humor. Who 1s at the Oar, cannot but row ; 
a yorto ſtrike no deeper, than is juſt neceflary to keep the 
t ſtedy. 

To —_ upon the merits of the Cauſe at laſt, The Afajor of his 
Arguments this : Whoever takes the Oath, denys an Exterior Obeds-. 
ence to the _ Prohibition, in matters appertaming unto him, and no 
farther thanthey appertain wnto him. Pray why ſo? How comes the 

| Oath of Allegiance to-appertain to. the Pope ? which if we may be- 
R. Jamcs lieye a King,. and a King who had the principal hand in making it, 
bis Ap% mediles only with the civil Obedience of Subjel? to thew Soveraign,, 
ug) for in meer temporal cauſes. Beeaule, ſays he, N. 2. Several things ave 
the Oath contained; or involved in this Oath, the deciſion whereof appertains 
of Alleg.. only to the Spiritual, and Eccleſiaſtical Court. If I am not miſcin- 
P-47-and formi'd by Lawyers (for I have no kill in theſe matters) when there is 
elſewhere yu to which Court a Cauſe belongs, the deciſion of that Que- 
often. on, by the old Catholick Laws of England, belongs to the Tem-- 


poral. 
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poral Court. I know he is of another Opinion, for Reaſons which 
we ſhall ſee when we come at them. In the mean time I think the 
practiſe of our Anceſtors, in which the Spiritual Power has acqui 
oughtto over-rule his Reaſons. Burt this by the by ; for intend not to 
inhſt upon it. Whar are thele ſeveralthiags, which appertain only to 
the Spiritual Court ? 

He reckons up theſe : How far the Spiritual Power extends it ſelf ? 
What Authority Chriſt left to the ſupreme Spiritual Paſtor as ſuch ? 
What are the — an Exc cation ? Propoſitions are 
ray pace ns = debate, Whether thus Oath 

e or not ? It is, I perceive, of main importance by which handle 
wetakea thing. All this, as Eccleſtaſtically as it ſounds, has a pure 
temporal meaning. For what Spiritual Power, and Spiritual Paſtor, 
nd doirimel Confoecen do (which by the way are but three ſeveral 
expreſſions of one thing ; T'is in ſhort Spiritual Power exercis'd by the 
Spiritual Governor ) means nothing by its extent, and authority, and 

but whether Subjects are to obey their Prince, when the Pope 
| —— not. Andcertainly the Queſtion of the Civil Obedience 
of SubjeRts, in cavil matters, is a temporal matter belonging tothe 
Temporal Court, and does not become Spiritual, becauſe a Spiritual 
Power interpoſes in it. It is what it is, whatever that be which medles 
with it ; nor have I heard, nor can I imagin that Spirituality has the 
force ro aſſimilate things mto its own nature, like him who turned all he 
toucht to Gold. 

Burt -the Oath ſays, the Pope carmot Depoſe, and that « to determin 
the extent of hus Power. - I cannot tell w it be or no. He who 
Gays the Thames does not run over Salwbwry-Plain, I think does not de 
termin the bounds of the Thames, But not todiſputeof words, if you 
will have it a confinement of his Power, it is ſuch a confinement as be» 
longs to the Civil Power. For he who has it, as he is to be ſuppoſed 
ignorant in Spirituals, does not exerciſe any authority, or pretend to 
rr them: bur out of the nature of Civil government, which 

gs to him, and in which he alone is to be ſuppoſed knowing, ſees 
what 18 conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with it : ar:d our of that ſight deter- 
mins what may indeed by accident concern the Spiritual, either power, 
or pretences, but which proceeds from his own skall in matters in which 
healone has it. Barely by knowing what rwenty ſhillings is, I can cer- 
tainly tell, thatif you add Gold, or take away Braſs, it is not twenty 
ſhillings; and yet I determun nothing of the value of cither, __ 
aps 
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haps know ſo'much as what they are. So it is in this caſe. The Civil 
Governor knows what Civil government is, and by that knowledge can 
with certainty judge what is neceſlary for it. He judges, and all the 
World ſees he judges right, that it cannot ſubſſt without the obedience 
of thoſe whoare fg toit, in thoſe things in which they are ſubject; 
and certainly concludes, that what takes away that obedience, deſtroys 
the goverament. Whether it be Spiritual, or Temporal Power, or 
any thing elſe, which pretends to dothis, is all one to hum. For what- 
 ſoever it be,. he evidently ſees it ought not be done, and that the pre- 
tence is vain, Wherefore if you will call the denying of that pre- 
tence to the Spiritual Power, a confinement of the Spiritual Power, it 
is plain he exceeds not the ſphere of his own aCtivity, nor does more 
than conclude out of the Principles of his own Art. And this mani+ 
feſtly belongs tohim, and foto him asnot to any body elſe; fince ev 
body elſe is ſuppoſed ignorant in them. Newher does he intrenc 
upon the Spiritual Power, by ſecuring the ſubſiſtence of the Temporal 
Common-wealth. 

Let me add ,. that tis as' much for the intereſt of the Church, as of 
the Common-wealth, that he do ſo. A Common-wealth can be-with- 
out a Church, bur a Church cannot be without a Common-wealth. 
"Tis true, the Church is the principal and more noble, as raiſing man 
to a higher and better ſtate,. viz... a diſpoſition to. true and laſting hap- 
pineſs; whereas from the Common-wealth he can only receive theſe 
periſhable conveniencies which are found in a peaceful ſociety. Bur yer 
the Common-wealth is ro the Church as the Foundation to a Houſe. 
The Houſe is without doubt the principal part, by which thoſe of a 
Family have ſhelter from the weather, conveniencies to repoſe, and 
converſe, and what elſe they aim at in bwldings. Yet nothing of 
all this can be without a hrm Foundation ; whereas the Foundation, 
bowever uſeleſs, would yet remain h the Houſe were So 
i is between the Common-wealth and the Church. The : 
wealth is the Foundation, without which there can be no ſuch thing as 
a. Church. For the Church. is a body of men to be ras'd by Chriſtian 
Diſcipline to the uttermolt perfetion of which humane nature is ca- 
pable. And *tis eyident there can be no .Bedy of men to be rais'd, 
where there is no Body of 2wen. Civil Government preſerves this Bo, 
dy : Take that away, and there is-nothing on which the Church can 
work, and no. where ſhe can be... The Common-wealth , however 
uſeleſs to the perfection of nature, would remain, though there were 
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no Church ; but Church can no more ſtand without Common-wealth, 
than the Chambers when the Foundation fails. So that manifeſtly the 
preſervation of the Church, and all the goods we hope from her, re- 
quire the Common-wealth be kept up. 

Thus much I thought it not amiſs to ſay by the by, that thoſe, who 
[doubt refle&t not on 1t as it deſerves, may ſee there 1s nothing more 
runous to the Church, than that Zeal not according to knowledge, 
which ſeeks to exalt the Spiritual Power to the unſethng of the Tem- 
_ As fondneſs isa very dangerous, and often ruinous, kindneſs, 

ſe by their over-friendſhip become in truth Enemies to the Church. 
In the mean time, I think, I may warrantably deny the Major of the 
Argument, ſince the wording of the Inſtances, which would prove 
there 1s ſomething in the Oath which a nsrothe Pope, 1n ſpiritual 
Terms, doesnot hinder Sales |» a pure temporal mat- 
ter, p__— wholy and only tothe Tem Power, andnotatall 
tothe Pope. | 

I fay nothing of the other two Inſtances, becauſe I conceive them 
more for ſhew than ſubſtance. The Oath determins not what is, or 
what is not Herefie ; but barely calls that Heretical, which is alrcady 
determined, and known, and confeſt by all the World to be fo, as 18 
already diſcourſed in anſwer tothe Second Treatiſe. It isa very ſtrange 
pretence, that the "Temporal Power exceeds it bounds, becauſe it c 
things by their own names. Neither do I think this Author, or any 
body elſe, would think the Civil Power determin'd of Herelie, or paſt 
its limits, or did any thing reprehenſible, if it ordered for example, 
that he ſhould be puniſht, who maintained this Hererical Propoſition, 
That Theft «. or commanded it to be renounc'd. And thus is as 
much as the Oath of Allegiance does. 

Then for the pretence of ſinful, or not ſinful, it this would draw 
the Oath under the cognizance of the Spiritual Tribunal, it would 
draw every action, and leave the Temporal nothing rodo, abſolutely 
idle and uſclets. For there is no aftion which is not cither finful or not 
ſinful. Our Bargains, our choiceof Life, of Company, of Clothes ; 
every thing we do, by this account would all CT java the ſpuritnal 
_ ag as I ſaid, in all we do well or ll. Cot nk 
ce todilate upon this point, though I know tho pretence 
made uſe of Cn "a4 roo. But "ek nay. finds no ve- 
ry good reception in the World, and believe every body may eaſily 
lce why ut does not. Suppoſe there were nothing of all this, _ 
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there is no Queſtion of ſcnfulor not ſinful, there is no place for the cog 
nizance of the Spiritual Court : And whether Allegiance be lawfu 
and ma be profelled, I hope is no Quſtion which needs, or can come 
under zance. Wherefore the Major, I am perſwaded, ought 
tot be admitted without better proof. 
Yet though it were, I do not think any thing would come of it. In 
rigour I need fay no more, the Argument being ſufficiently anſwered, 
one of the Premiſes is deni'd. Bur yet I cannor bur p my 
declare my thoughts, and ſay, that to my apprehenſion the Minor 
will not hold water neither. "Tis this : But it « unlawful to deny an 
exterior obedience to the Popes Prohibitions, in matters appert aining un= 
to him, and no farther than they appertain unto him. 1s Propoſati- 
on, I conceive, 15 not true, becauſe I think there goes more to obe- 
dience, ' than barely to conſider to whom the Matter of the Command 
appertains. The Manner of Commanding, or applying the Com- 
mand, 1sto be thought of as well as the Matter commanded; and rhe 
Uſe of the Power, 2s well as the Power. For to begin with the later, 
What if the Commander abuſe his Power, and command things pre- 
judicial, or poſiibly deſtruftive ? Whar if he command Vice, and 
forbid Vertue ? If you fay the Pope is ſhll to be d, becauſe Ver- 
tue and Vice are matters properly appertaining to him; you a 
OC NTIES the frailty of as. dk nature is ſubject, 
plainly pur ir into the Power of one man (and who ſhall ſecure us, 
there ſhall never be found one wicked enough, to have the Will too ? ). 
2 bring all into confuſton and rum. In ſhort, You oblige us ro what 
cannot be don, and which we are fore-warned notto do, no not by the 
Authority of an Angel from Heaven. Fforbear to dilate this Topick, 
and giveitthat frightful face which ir would have, if the number and 
weight of mconveniencies were particularly inſiſted on. A as 
Fom Abuſe are things ſo common, and fo notorious, that I this 
fbort hint 1s as much nn nam wp 
But yet it will not be amiſs to upon it with reference roour 
reſent cafe, "The Pope has declared the Oath of Allegiance cannor 
taken, as containing many thmgs contrary to Faith and Salvation, 
and upon that ſcore forbidden it. Suppoſe be had don quit conrary 
declared the refuſal of it con to Faith and Salvation, and there-- 
fore allow'd,or commanded nt. LIwouldusk this Gentleman, Whether 
he, who upon the warrant of that ſuppoſed declaration ſhould take the 
Oath, would not do a thing contrary to Faith and Salvation, har 
Q 
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Oath indeed be, according to the real declaration, contrary to them ? 
As likewiſe, whether he, who upon the warrant of the res! declaras 
tion refuſes the Oath, does not a&t contrary to both, if the refuſal 
truly be, according to the ſuppoſed declaration, contrary to them ? 1 
think neither of theſe can be denied, fince matters evidently are 
what they are, whatſoever be declared concerning them. Wherefore 
I ſee not but a caſe may paſſibly happen in which our Salyation may 
be prejudiced even by Obedience ; and if it may, fure care ought 
to be taken that ut be not. For to haye ſo much carc of Obedience, 
as to have none of Salvation, is what I cannot believe God expetts at 
our hands. I conceive therefore it imports as much, in this of 
the Keys, tht they be turned cheraght war, aput iro th right Lock 
Otherwiſe in operung the Gatcs of Heaven, may chance to 

h + tar pets ſhould digreſs Ay! 

I the R EX not I zgreſs into the examination 
of ny required to juſtifke Diſobedience. "That Queſtion 
concerns me” not at preſent, For having only to do with the general 
Propoſition, that Diſobedience is unlaw enever the Matter ap» 
pertains to the Commander, I conceive it is enough to ſhew the Pro- 
poliion is not true, if ns Py a peas. And 
tis plain, that Obedience is not if the Power of | 
be abuſed to the prejudice of -Salyation. Who ſhall be Judge, whe- 
CNEOIL wg! von a concern me not , an _— 
more treating can be expeted in adigreſhon. I 
thiak the Caſe mult not need a Judge : Particulars certainly not 
being at hberty to obey or difobey, on pretence of their private Judg- 
ments 


Again, The Manner I ſaid was to be conſidered as well as the Mat- 
ter. _— Obedience due wm re > the Pope, is not al- 
together of the ſame nature with that which Religious perform to 
their Superiors. Theſe inquire no > aagraings ered fre thing 
commanded be truly commanded or no, :and when they know that 
Superiors will, which way ſoever they come to know it, obey without 
more ado. *T's not ſo betwixt Catholicks and the Pope. They obey 
kgs. whoſe Commands, unleſs they come tothem 1a a 
legal way, they neither do, nor are bound totake notice of. *T'isnot a 


bare knowledge of his will , how unqueſtionable and how undent- 
able ſoeve® it may be, which obliges to Obedience. People may, and 
often do, know very rniatraf hcoadiinds by him ; and —— 
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that he intends, and declares by theſe Decrees to bind the whole Church, 
and yet regardthem not; and this unblamably, till they be propoſed in 
that manner, in which the cuſtom of Chriſtendom requires they ſhould 


Fs ann 

"his conſideration of the Manner, I ſaſpet will ſeem flighr 
enough to ſome who have not thought of it, and who _—_—_ be 
apt to-imagin, that, provided the Pope have any thing; 
and we know he hasdon ſo, it matters not much which way we come 
by that knowledge. And yet all EY thinks it, _— is 
a matter of im ce; fo great, except in caſes c 
Salvation ecened and which a = ky think are 
known enough, not toneed new Commands , "The Pope can hardly 
make a Command, the good of obeying which can anſwer for 
the harm of obeying it, when unduly propos'd. For what coun- 
terfeiting of Bulls, and Letters, what cheats might, not be put up- 
on us at a diſtance, where people would rather chuſe to accept of 
any thing at a venture, than run to Rome for more certain informa- 
tion ? 

Bur not to inſiſt on this ; it is a plain caſe, that what is ro Edifieation 
in ane place, may be to Deſtruction in another. Different Countrys 
have, and cannot but have different Exigencies. If the fame Laws 
ſhould oblige every where, ſome muſt of neceſſity be obliged ro whar 
1s harmful for them. Wherefore we ſee the Providence of God has ſo 
ordered his Hierarchy, that particular Countrys have particular Ec- 
clefiaſtical Governors of their own, who hving upon the place know 
beſt what is convenient for it, and are oblig'd to a care of their charges 
by the account which they are to make to God for them. "The Pope 
has power over the whole; but fo that he exerciſes it not (except where 
he 1s both. Biſhop and Prince) but by means of this ſubordinate Ec- 
cleſtaſtical Authority. When he orders any thing, the Order is firſt 
brought to them. If they ſee fit they e it to the people under 
their care ; if they find it otherwiſe, they let it alone. Private men 
are guided by their determunation and = knowledge, or certain 
ſoever _—— otherwiſe have of. the Popes Decrees, neither ns { 
nor do notice of them, ull they be propos'd in a legal way by 
their own unmediate Superiors. 'Fhus has the Church been govern- 
ed from the beginning of Chriſtianity, and thus it is gov at this 
day. - Who would go about to alter this courſe, would abſolutely 
deltroy the Hierarchy, introduce an Arbutrary Power, and ſet up an 
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un 
teſts 
the intermediate Ecclefraftical A ity, without whoſe 
concurrence, and much leſs againſt ; the Popes ds have no 
obliging force , there 1s alſo in Catholick Countrys required the con- 
currence of the Civil. Ant CE I and for the good 
cks are ſuppoſed 1 | 


the Patriarch of: Conſtantinople, ſo much a and fo 


even of - Church. For as _—_— rm in 
the Art of Temporal Government, what 15 the 
of the Common-wealth, and beſides are- | m—— = 
frailties; They may happen, on both accounts, to order ſomething 
judicial to Civil Government, without which nevertheleſs, as has 
9. ſaid before, the Church cannot ſtand. For this reaſon Eccle 
ſraſtical Decrees are communicated to the ſecular Magiſtrates, and tild 
cr the Placet , or Exequatur, or Verification, or in whatever 
phraſe they uſe to expreſs their allowance, from them, no Decree of 


the Pope can be d, and bind the le. I cannot anſwer m 
ene of the ove of Chrif 7 yary that there is - 
place wherein it 13 not otherwiſe ; but ſure Iamyit is fo in many. Our 
unhappy differences in Religion indeed make this impoſſible to be 
pratts'd in England ; = theſe differences hinder none from owing 
as much ſabjection to the Civil Power, as if there were none, and as 
much duty, and follicitude for-the good of the Kingdom. Since we 
are not fortunate enough to be guided in theſe matters by open declas 
rations of the pleaſure of the Civil Power, as we otherwiſe would, 
- andought tobe, our Conſciences, I conceive, ſtand charged, to:ad- 
mit of no Ecclefiaftical Commands' whicty thoſe Conſciences: tell us 
are againſt the good of. the Kingdom. For whereas we have not the 
blick Judgment to direct us, there 1s no remedy, that I know, 
to ſupply the defect as well as we can by our private one. - And 
moſt evidently the Civil Government muſt be preſerv'd entire; nor 
can any Eccleſtaftical Authority obhge. a man ro any thing contrary 
ro It. 
To apply what has been faid to our cafe: The Pope has declared 
the Oath of Allegiance contains things contrary to Faith and Salva- 
tion. - In this we are fhirmly perſwaded he is miſtaken. .. Indeed while 


he declares not what theſe thingsare, we are leftin thedark, andcan- - 


not tell whether the miſtake be of Fat, or Right. If he thought 


his Supremacy, his power of Excommunication,. or any.other point of 


Faith 


—_— that heretical ſence which St. Gregory, in his con-- 
with 
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Faith 1s deni'd by the Oath, as was apprehended by the firſt writers 
againſt the Oath, and thoſe at Rowe too, , whoin likelihood beſt knew 
the Popes thoughts, 'tis a miſtake of Fa#: Fornot only ao ſuch thing 
is dent'd by the Oath, but particular care was taken there ſhould not. 
If he thoughthis Depoling Power, the dubeliet whereof is ſworn by 
the Oath, a point of Faith, the miſtake is in Rgght : That Doctrine 
being fo far from Faith, that it bas openly been declared erroneons, 
and contrary to the Word of God, by thoſe wham all the World, 
and the Pope bimſelt acknowledges for good Catholicks. But though 
CSR way he underitood it, *us cleer he was miſtaken c- 
Way. 

Now, when the Pope uſes his Power to propagate a nultake, and a 
miſtake of this cnbqmnce Ora gu 1 take for contrary 
to Faith that which is not ſo, I think there isa plain abuſeof his Power, 
and which ought got be obey'd. We are taught by a Malter, in whom 
we are ſure there was no miſtake, that the Church has no to 
Deſtruttion, let the matter be what it will, none againſt Trath, but for 
it, What the Pope has declared is againſt Truth, and is to De- 
ſtruction. For fance Faith is the foundation of all Chriſtian building, 
there can be no greater, nor more palpable deſtruction, than altera- 
ton of Faith, And to accept as contrary to Faith, what is not fo, 
15 plainly to alter Faith. It will not ſerve tura to fay, that fo we 
obey, we may believe what we will. For though in Mctaphyſical ri- 

, there be a difference berwixt Obeyeny, and Believing, and that 

ce be in ſome caſes material en ; yet here, where we are 
therefore commanded to retufe the Oath, becauſe it contains things 
contrary to Faith, to obey that Command &s, in moral eſtimation, 
to acknowledge that in truth it does fo. And thus is plainly toacknow- 
ledge, that our Faith is other than it i. Scholaſtical diſknions wall 


not carry it common ſence , which will undoubtedly judge 
thoſe, who retuſe the Oath on this account, do beheve the Pope has 
power 10 , and as Faith too, if not-depoling DoCttrine be 


contrary to Faith. For as the World is now, there lies the whole 
ſtreſs. The other Queſtion of Fatt, which at frit made ſome noiſe, 
being, fnceit bas been better lookt anto, quite filenced, and upan the 
matter yielded. 

Thus beg fo, They would do well to confider what they do, who 
urge Obedience upon theſe terms : Go about to bring a new 
Faith ito the Church, and which z more intolerable, a ——_ 

ve 
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Leave Catholicks expos'd to the inexcuſable ſhame of being blindly ob- 
liged to all commands, whether conſiſtent, not only with civil Go- 
vernment, bur even with Chriſtianity, or no: Give the Adverſaries 
of the Church a manifeſt and eafie viftory over her Advocates, un- 
able to defend either Her or Themſelves. Without more ado, it is to 
ruin the Church, to ſer open the Gates of Hell, and afliſt them to, 
what ſhall never be, their prevailing againſt her. And theſe are the 
conſequences of an andiferning bedience to all the Popes com-- 
mands, even in matters —— him. When people are gravely 
and empharically exhorted to be humble and obedient, nor to truſt to 
their deceitful Judgments, to facrifice the nobleſt of their faculties, their 
Will, to hearken to the voice of their ſu Paſtor, with the reſt 
of thoſe ſpecious Topicks which may ealily be afſembled, it works 
wonderfully with pious fouls. Bur it theſe fine pretences lead us at 
laſt to deſtroy Faith and the Church, God preſerve me from ſo miſta-. 
ken a piety. I think all the World agrees there is no obedience due 
to Claveerrante, and I am fure the fame Apoſtle who has raught us 
there 1s no in the Church againſt Truth, and to DeſtruCtion, has 
pronounced an Anathema even to an Angel from Heav'n, if he ſhould 
teach otherwiſe. 

The next thing to be conſidered is, How the Breves in queſtion have 
eome to our knowledge. And it is plain they have not been fo | 
ſed, as according to - practice of Chriſtendom, they ſhould, to 4s 
come binding. All has paſt m a private way, by private intelhgence, 
private diſcourſes and letters of private men, without the interpoſition 
of any publick Authority to apply the Popes Authority to us.. Who 
thinks this ſufficient tooblige us ro obedience, ſhould do well to refleRt 
on the ruinous confuſion ſuch an obligation would bring mto the 
Church, which I have briefly touchr before. If you ſay 1h4 cammot 
be don, becauſe ſince onr unhappy differences im Religion, we have no 
publick Eccleſiaftical Authority among us, and therefore we muſt be con-- 
tent with ſuch ledge as we can have. This, inſted of concludin 
we ought tu = theſe Breves, concludes rather we cannot be obh 
to obey any. For which way fever it happens that the Popes com- 
mands are not legally intimated, whether by misfortune, or tault, or 
what accident you will, ſtill it remains, 10 legal intimation, no neceſſity 
of Obedience, 

That thoſe who are not of our Communion ſhould fancy ſtrange 
things of our ſubjeCtion to the Pope, and think his word paſſes for Law- 
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- among us"without more ado, I wonder not ; Few hve in Catholick 


Countrys, and fewer mind what paſles there. Their muſtakes, almoſt 
in all that concerns us, are ſo frequent, that there is no room for mar- 
vel. Butthat thoſe who have lived perhaps a good part of their time 
I and cannot but take notice of what is daily pre- 
ſented to their eyes, ſhould have the like conceats, 1s very ſtrange. 
Ir ſeems as if they fancrd the World a Monaſtery, and the Pope Fa 
ther. Prior, and no more in the buſineſs, but Say and Do. Alas ! 
there is no ſuch matter. Our obedience to the Pope is very difterent 
from Monaſtical. A Canonical obedience we ow him,a ſubmuſſion to his 
commands legally intimated. "This legal intimation implys the con- 
currence of the intermediate, ſubordinate, Eccleſtaſtical Authdrity, and 
the Civil too, where that 1s concerned ; and where it can be had, 
which becauſe here it cannot, we muſt of neceflity take upon us a 
litle more than would be fit in other circumſtances; and remembring 
we are accountable to God for any harm which hefals our Country by 
our means, uſe our beſt judgments to keep our accounts clear. More 
obedience than this I do not Bah Catholick ows, nor any Country, 
out of his own Territories, pays. 

It would be ſomewhat a ſurprizing thing, if the _ Authority 
ſhould become greater in England, by the dl Relig Peo- 
ple, I hope, will have ſome more love to. their Country to make 
that unhappineſs the ſtepto another, by bringing it into an Arbitrary 
ſubjection, ſuch as was not acknowledged in Euholick times, and is not 
acknow in any Catholick Country belides, and which, if it 
were, would be the ruin of the Hierarchy. For my part I donot ſee 
how the Popes Commands can oblige thoſe who have no immediate 
Kockbaticd Supeion, otherwiſe in vertue of the of the 
thing commanded, of which thoſe deprive themſelves who refuſe to 
obey the command. Otherwiſe, when the frame of Government is 
taken away, *tis, I think, as *rwas before it was ſetled. Things are 
ina kind of ſtate of Nature, where Reaſon is the only gude. This 
indeed will teach them to obey any thing beneficial to themſelves, and 
not prejudicial to their Country, and the Civil Government. That 
being ſafe, which no Eccleſiaſtical Authority can violate, whatever 
contributes to a conformity of manners, and diſcipline, as much as 
the ſtate of things will bear, with the reſt of Chriſtendom, with whom 
rhey hold communion in Faith, is undoubtedly to be deſired and em- 


braced. But how he can govern by way of Authority, where that 


Autho- 
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Authority cannot be duly appli'd, I can no more underſtand, than 
how fire can burn the wood which it never comes neer. Where He 
ould govern in that manner, He ſhould provide ſubordinate Paſtors, 
by, whoſe means and afliſtance He may govern. Difference of Reli- 
g19n isno bar to this. For Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline has been preſerv'd, 
as good, if not better, Laws made under Perſecution, as fince ; 
Perſecution much more ſevere than, thanks be to God, has been, 
or 1s likely to be in ſo merciful a Climate as England. To go 
abour it iſe, 1s, Ithink, to goto work without Tools. 

But to let this paſs, and returnto the neceſſity of Publication ; who 
thinks the Popes commands oblige to obedience withour it, when it 
cannot be had, let him tell me, why the Venetians pleaded againſt the 
Popes Interdict, that it was not publiſht, when themſelves had hindred 
the Publiſhing ? Let him tell me, why the Enative part, as he calls 
it, of the Council of Trent obhges notus, or the French who will nor 
publiſhir. For the difference between Ena&vve and Declarative, of 
which he afterwards ſpeaks, hinders not the-matrer enacted from ap- 
pertaining toghe Council. I hope a Pope and a General Council are 
ſomething more than a Pope alone. Whar have enacted 1s 
known with as much certainty at leaſt , as that the Pope has forbid 
the Oath of Allegiance. And yet becauſe that knowledge is not 
come in a legal way, by which way it is impoſſible it ſhould come 
when le will not, or cannot publiſh what is enafted, no body 
thinks their Decrees obliging, no not this Gentleman himſelf, who 
makes this Argument. we ſhould come to be obliged by the 
unpubliſht Breves of a Pope, who are not obliged by the unpub- 
 liſht Decrecs of a General Council confhrm'd by the Pope, re- 

quires, I think, a very ſtrong paſſion againſt the Oath of Allegiance 
to unriddle. 

And yet, though this be abundantly ſufficient, there is ſomething 
more in the caſe. Bare want of due publication for want of due Au- 


thority 1s not all. - There was plain refuſal of publication by ſuch Au- Black- 
thority as was. At that time there was an Arch-Prieſt here, one wel's am 


Blackwel ; To whom the firſt Breve which forbad the Oath was ſent. / 
Blackwel would not ;v—_— it, and though challenged both at home on 
and from abroad, an 


greatly blamed for his pains, yer perſiſted in his Exami- 


reſolution, and could not be brought to it. Letters were contrived wations. 

and ſent abroad in his name to that purpoſe, (For the importance of Exam. 5. 

publication it ſeems was well enough underſtood ) Bur he diſowned, "Fuly 2. 
C and 1607. 
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and declared them counterfeit. On the contrary, he both took the 
Quth himſelf, and by Letters 30 his Afliſtants, perfiraded them to fol- 
low his example, and alſoto inſtruft the Laity rado too. The ſe- 
wy / __ ay tk pe 0g gn _—_—_— 
in tim. For he writ agai to gy and Lany, repeatin 
7 ally 4 6-2-0144 gy Oxy ren miner om New 
thing has been don fince, that I know, by any who have had any pre» 
tence of Authority here. 

Wherefore it is plain theſe Breves have not the force which they 
might have had even in the preſent ſtate of things, Had thoſe, who 
have that ſuperiority which is among us, concurred with the Pope, 
and requr obedience to his Breves , the Topick would have ap- 
peared a lintle more ſpeci But while that is wanting, ut 1s very 
unreaſonable ro a eade Rox of Authority, when 
there is not ſo much as Eccleſiaſtical Authority enough to require ir. 
And when there is, it will be as unreaſonable.to follow Ecclefiaſtical 
Authority 


happy circumſtances, and as aCtually it 1s 
thing with us. We obſerve Holy days according to a Conſtitution 


uvely, as it could be, recomended at home, no body needed, and I 
believe few would have taken notice. In thort, to perfwade us that 
aBul, or Breve from Rome, no otherwiſe intimated to us than by the 
prvate aſſurance which private men give of them, oblige us to obſerve 
Whatcver they order, 1s, under the fpecious pretext of obedience, to 
put a yoke upon our necks, which neither our Fathers have been, nor 
oy neagay 4 CRY _— conti- 
aued from the beginning ſanity rothis day ; and which I ſee 
not how be can be cither good Parrzot, or good Chniſtan. who obſt;- 


bately inf{iſts on. 

Whar Lhare alledgedis, E think, no news toany body. Yet per-- 
haps it may not be amiſs, by a freſh Example or two, to fhew, that 
uy my x as I have ſaid. And I will chuſe 
them from thoſe very Popes whom this Gentleman has alledged. 
The firſt is Paul V, who when he ſent his firſt Breve hither, was in 
the heaght of his famous conteſt with the Venerians. "That Quarret 


in 
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in ſhort was this. "The Venetians had made, or renewed certain Laws, Hiſtoria 


which the Pope comtrary to Eccleſtaſtical immunity, and pro- 


tico- 


ceeded by way of Juſtice agamſt rwo of the Clergy, he pre- lare delle 
tended nor ſubject to the Civil Power, and only accountable to the Coſe poſe 
Ecclefraſtical The Pope ſent Breves to them, as he did to us, in ſate ire'l 


which he declared, according to the ſtile aſed with us, that the marters $ P. Pac- 


aforeſaid, as —— their Souls, ſcandal of many, lo V. e la 


and contrary to 


liberty, were null ard invalid ; Admo- Seren. 


niſhes them to conſider the danger of their Souls, and under Excom- Rep. ds 
munication commands the Laws to and cancelled, and the Venetta. 


Priſoners delivered upto his Nuncio, | ing alſoto proceed farther 
in caſe of diſobedience. : 

This, upon the marrer, is our very caſe ; ſave that with the Venetian: 
The Pope proceeded ſomething ore ſevercly, » Joynung aCtual Ex- 
Cars his cotntnands. 
Otherwiſe there are Breves in both caſes, and from the ſame Pope, 
and thoſe Declaratory, and in matters, which according to this Gentle- 

to him, the falyation of Souls, and li- 
ther, and, the 
__y try, not that Setitefice 
to be publiſher, and contired the uſual publick exerciſes of 
— was feared the bufinefs might have come.to Arms; bur in a 

ed note, in arerfienicn the Venerians _— up the Priſoners to the 

roch = poragag tn ag, ad via pee 

tion of preſerving to , were 
SEE para? wo 


«5p «7 ur ronghvg 
T Giemn Arotbea Abſlolution, or ſo 
unde ap Mrs [oor lr for fear it might ſhew like 


ey mer" ma 
pertaming to him, and no farther than appertained to him ; 
and this in the face of Chriftendom, and by perſons, who, when the 
heat was a little over, were by the ſame Pope, who commanded both 


them and us, acknowledged for very good Catholicks, and by all the 


Urban VIM, the other Pope mentioned by this Gentleman, had a Mercu- 


difference with the Duke of arma, a fendatory of the See.of Rome, 


riod; D. 


which, after ſome -monitories not obey'd, came to an Excommunica- Vittorio 


Lon, and "twas expected an Interdict would follow. The Duke, 
C 2 


- Sirs Tom. 
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lous what the Regulars might do in ſuch an occaſion, ſent the For- 
reigners out of his Countrys ; and fignifi'd to his own Subjects, thar 
ſuch a Sentence being feared, thoſe who were perſwaded they were 
obliged to obey it, ſhould have free liberty to depart, before the Sen-+ 
tence were iſſued ; but if they ſtaid till it came our, They ſhould be 
puniſhr if they obeyd ir. hes al oromift and that in writing, he 
not being content with bare words, to ſtand faithfully by him. Onl 
the Jeſuites, for the example they had given at Vemce, were not 

lcd with the reſt. IuEs chending the conſequence of this _ 
larity, made an addre of hte and expreſſing much trouble 
for having been paſt by, madef@voluntary proteſtation of continuing 
firm to the Iritereſt of the Duke. And were afterwards obſerved to be 
GoanRugere? all in perſwading the people not to value the Decrees 
of Rome. 

It is true, this cafe is not altogether of the fame nature with the 
former, the Quarrel being about tem matters, and berwixt a 
Vaſlal and the ſupreme Lord. Notw! ing when it came to Ex- 
communication, it was taken out of the hands of Temporal cogni- 
zance, and the Pope proceeded not as Lord, ab op puniſhing 
the Sinner with the Spiritual ſword, not the Vaſial with the Tempo- 
ral. Agd he, I ſuppote, in this Gentlemans opinion 1s to judge with 
which ſword he ought to ſtrike. However, the matter appertained to 
him one way lis; and here again was a denyal of external obe- 
dience to his commands, abetted by all the Cl bus Domimons, 
and the-Jeſwites moſt of all. Ir were caſie ry 25 up multitudes of 
the like Inſtances ; but I confine my ſelf ro the two Popes which were 
concern'd in the Oath of Allegiance. 'This Gentleman ſhall, if he 
pleaſe, rye usto no ſtrifter rules of obedience, than are acknowledged 
in other places, and permit his native Country to enjoy a | 
unblamable even in Italy it ſelf. In the mean time, upon the war. 
| _ p__ Parma, and all Chriſtendom belides, I ikewiſe 
deny the Mzer of his Argument, conceiving it appears very. plain| 
that if « not always, nor particularly in vur uſe, 2 E poy - 
exterior obedience to the Popes Probibitions in matters appertaining unto 
bim, and no farther than | hs tain untd him. Sure he muſt have 
a ſtrange pique to the Oath of Allegiance, with whom an Argument 
apunſtrwi reliſh, NR ee On neither does 
the matter of at appertain to the. Pope, nor it it did, were obedience 
due tothe Breves inſiſted on, _ 

[ 
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I fear I ſhall be thought to have dwelt too long upon this Ar > 


» 


and yet inthe variety of matter, which the ſubject offered ro my 


thoughts, I have lgft more than I have taken, and perhaps bet-- 
er. 


We next meet with Anſwers to ſuch Objeftions as the Author 
thought fit to make againſt himſelf ; with which ro meddle at all per- 
- - haps 15 more than needs. . For ſince the Argument, by which he un- 
dertook to prove the Oath unlawful, isanſwered, there is no neceſlity 
to examin how he has behav'd himſelf in anſwering the Arguments 
of others. Nevertheleſs, becauſe diverſe things are woven into his 
diſcourſe, which ſeem to have ſome force, and may be thought to have 
more, if be balkt, I will not, to fave a little pains, give occaſion 
of ſaying, any thing which is conſiderable is diſſembled. 

Numb. 5. He objects againſt the Breves, That they are of no force 
in » without the Kings approbation, acccording to. Statutes 
made in Catholick times. "This Objection reaches not the caſe.. 'The 
Breves want not only Civil, but Eccleſiaſtical approbation too, and 


are the Laws alone to be conſidered, which-they make upon occaſion 
to ſecure their Liberties, but the power they have to make ſuch Laws, 
and add, and alter as they ſee fit. I-conceive therefore the Freedom 
of England is not to be determined barely by the words -of Statutes. 
aut bores ncaa olgurizn of Renining 0 ny cling commer 
m to any thing contrary 
to the good of the Common-wealth... Thols Statues Fry pcm 
the freedom of England. They were only an exerciſe of/it,- and the 
ſame Tm which was uſed 1n making thoſe Statutes, may be uſed 
in. making none at all had been made, the Libertics 
of a_ free Nation cannot be denyd. her. . I think it then very little 
to to amuſe our ſelves with examining whether the words 
of Statutes be expreſs to the point or. no, whale-he is neither 

Engliſh-man, nor, good man, . who recewes any thing prejudicial to 
a_ eho—_ or acknowledges a Power which can oblige 

m to do fo, 


Wherefore leaving hum the farisfaCtion of expounding_ the Statutes 
| I 


—_— Oc 
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25 he pleaſes, in which yer I ſuſpect few of thoſe, whoſe trade it is to 

them, will agree with him ; and reſerving the (light uc- 
count he makes of forbearing the Oath, (as if g were a matter of no- 
thing to refuſe ro give aſſurance of Allegiance) to the place in which 
he promiſes it appear : I ſhall only at the Second Anſwer 
which N. 7. he gives to the Statutes, vis. they are to be under- 
ſtood of Breves Enattirve, but not of Breves Declaratrve. Ena&tive 
Breves he calls thoſe, whereby ſome new 9 _ ordained, relating to 
the external Government of the Church : ive, whereby a 
.Dottrine is declared falſe, or ation fintul. 

This, as I formerly hinted, unſays all that was ſaid before. For 
{ince the Breves do not make, bur only declare the Oath unlawful, the 
Unlawfulneſs of the Oath is not to be taken from rhe Breves, but from 
that unlawful thing, whatever it be, which is declared by the Breves, 
and the s out of dores. The truths, we run round. Peo- 
ple ask, mr not be rakew ? This Gentle- 
man undertakes their ſatisfact: mt ad eos. 


1s unlawful, becauſe it is unlawful. For if it 
forbid, and forbid becauſe unlawful, as evidently as can 
TR annng Jouny _ this 
On, as ill as it agrees with us may yet be thought to 

ſome force- in it felf , it will not be amiſs to ſpend a lirde time 


upon it. 

In the firſt place I would know, what unlawfulnels that is, 
which there was in the Oath tor the Breves todeclare, and which they 
have declared. This Author when he was upon the point, and had 
made-t has bufine(s ro ſhew it, either could not find, or atleaſtthought 
not fit to mention any other Unlawtulnefs, than that of Diſobedi- 
ence. Now it ſeeras that's not thething ; there is an unlawfulneſs an- 
tecedent to the Prohibition, which the Breves only have declared. 
Why then, in behalf of thoſe for whoſe ſatisfation he profeſles to 
write, I mtreat him to ſhew us this Unlawfulneſs, becauſe This, and 
Thus alone will be to our ſatfaftion. For every body is ſatisfi'd that 
unlawful thingsarenot to be don ; but every body is not ſatish*d , that 
all Brevesare to be obeyd. On the contrary, -— 2 

agr 
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agreed, that Breves are not to be obey, bur in circumſtances which 
want im ourcaſe. But ti}! this be don, people will always remain un- 
fam d, becauſe if after fo much time, and ſo nauch earneſtneſs uſed 
un this buſineſs, no fuch thmg do appear, there will be reaſon to be- 
heve there is no ſuch thing which can appear, and that there was a 
miſtake in the Breves, and the Declaratioa not warranted by Truth. 
As the temper of the World is, I doubr people will not be overmuch 
farh'd with theſe, who would inforce obedience to ſich Declarations. 
Had this Gentleman ht he could have diſcovered this ſecrer, I 
ſee no reaſon im the W tr mY 9 
felf and us with topicks moreſubjeR to diſpute than the matter which 
he wonld clear by them, and in which too he has the conſent of 
Chriftendom againſt him. _ Art leaſt, methinks, he has no reafon 
to fay there is ſomething gnlawful in the Oath , whach is not on-- 


declared by the Breves, unleſs he could tell us what this ſome-- 


1s. 
In the next place I would fam underſtand what priviledge Declara- 
true Breves have beyond Enattrve, and what neceflity of 
obedience they carry with ther. Enter chi Gewloman, or Wirbri 

tonare much out. For Withrington tells us theſe Breves are not ro 
_— for this very reaſon, becauſe they are Declarative, ad pre- 
tends to gather his concluſion from the Dorm of Suarez. Ir ſhould 
ſeem by this Gentleman, that they are to be obeyd for the fame reaſon, 
becauſe they are Declarative. It is ſomething odd that the Land rhe No, 
ſhould both be pretended from the fame fingle Term, Declaratrve. 
Bur, Ithink, this is not the only thing 1n which theſe rwo Authors 
diſagree. We ſhall ſce what Withrington has tofay for himſelf by and 
by. Inthe mean time I would weigh the reaſon which this Gentleman 
has, for what he ſays, if I find any. For he Barely tells us, 


that the Statures are not to be underſtood of Declarative Breves , . 


and that theſe Breves are Declarative, and then leaves us to imagin 


there is ſomething of "importance in this Declarative , which we - 


ny find out of our ſelves if we can; for we have no afliſtance from - 
m. 

For my part, if a Declarative Breve hgnifie barely, as he ſays it 
does, a Breve which declares concerning a Do&trin or Aftion, I can-- 
not 1magin what other obedience can be given to it, than ſubmiſſion: 
of the Underſtanding, and believing the Doctrin or Agion to be as 
gas declared. Now Obedience, I had tbought, belongs to _ 

and+ 
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andrelates to the Will, not Underſtanding. Or if he will have Obe- 
dience in the Underſtanding , it is certaialy an interior Obedience, 
which if he require, - I know not wherefore he talks of exterior Obe- 
dience all along. And yet his Inſtance from the Council of Trext, 
ſhews as if he expected weſhould'believe the Pope, as we dothe Coun- 
cil. Bur I had thought, the caſe had been ſomething different be- 
rwixt a Canon of a.general Council, and a Breve of a Pope, even 
Declarative. Wereceve mp wars the Council of Trent, 
becauſe the Faith written in our hearts betore the Council, bears wit- 
neſs to it, and becauſe there needs no new Authority to oblige us to 
hold and profeſs our Faith, which is commanded by an Authority 
fuperior to all other, the Authority of Chriſt himſelf. And becauſe 
general Councils cannot be ſuppoſed to ſwerve from this Faith, we 
kave the ſame obligation to receive they declare concerning 
Faith, which we have to profeſs our Faith. Otherwiſe in matters 
which have no neceſſary connexion with it, we make as bold with a 
Council as the Pope, as this Gentleman acknowledges in the Inſtance. 
Wherefore unleſs he will maintain Inerrability in the Pope as well as 
Councils, I ſee not how our receiving the Declarative part of the 
Council of Trent, infers Obedience to Kh Breves. 


Themorel reflet, the leſs I underſtand how Declarative Breves 


come to be more efhcacious than Enatirve. Since Declaration im- 
ports a clearing of ſomething, theſe Breves, to deſerve the name of 
Declarative , ſhould clear ſomething, which Enattive do not, b 
which clearing they come to have more force. What may it be which 
theſe. Breves _ cleared ? If you ſay the Popes judgment ; you 
make no difference betwixt them and Enative. For in theſe too the 
Popes judgment is clear, and ſoall Breves would be Declaratrve. Bur 
the Popes judgment being one thing, that of which he judges ano- 
ther, one would expect by a Declaration, that the thing of which he 
judges, and which he 5 avg ſhould be made clear. "That which he 
has declared here 1s, 'T hat there are many things in the Oath contrary 
10.Faith and Salvation. Many is plainly a multitude of Ones, fo that 
ſome One muſt be contrary, if many be. Notwithſtanding this De- 
claration, and the Popes Judgment, it is ſo far from clear, that an 
ane 1s contrary, that there 1s no Propoſmion in the whole Oath, which 
we may not, according to this Gentleman , unblamably hold and 
maintain, 'This I gather from his permiſſion, Num. 80. to hold and 
maintain the F n_ Dotrin, that the Pope has no power to depolgy 
Kings: 
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Kings : becauſe the reaſon he gives for this fits all the reſt ; and be- 
cauſe the Author of the firſt 'T reatiſe ſays, That if this be not one, 
there are not Multa in the Oath, to which the Popes cenſure is poll:- 
bly applicable. Now would I fain know how it can be clear that the 


. Whole naught, when it is not clear but every part of that whole is 


good This 1s rather inextricable confuſion than clearing, and I ſhould 
ink the direct contrary follows from what this Gentleman pretends. 
For fince, according to his ſecond thoughts (for his Argument went 
quite another way) vur obligation of obedience depends upon the 
Declarative vertue of the Breves, and we are bound to obey only 
where there 1s clearing ; where there is no clearing, as here there 13 
not, we are not _ to obey. If he will ſay we arc bound, becauſe 
the Popes judgment 1s clear, then we arealways bound, in Enattives 
as well as Declaratives, and the diſtin&tion between them 1s frivolous, 
as to the obligation of obedience. Only it ſeems to follow from meer 
Power in Ena#ives, and from Infallibility in Declarattves. 

For the truth is, the Popes Infallibilizy hies at the bottom of all theſe 
kind of diſcourſes. People are ſometimes ſhy to acknowledge it , 
becauſe it reliſhes not well, —_ nt unmaintainable 1n at ſelf, 
and pernicious and deſtructive to Gpurch, by bringing in anew 
Rule of Faith, and that even to the abetters, Incertais ; in the j 
ment of others, Falſe. Bur yet there is nothing to be don withour ut. 
For if the Pope may be miſtaken, there is no neceſſity that every bo- 
dy ſhould be oblig'd ro be miſtaken for company. However, 1 con- 
Cceive it unneceſlary to ſpeak to that point, while this Gentleman ex- 
preſly waves it by inſiſting only on exterior obedience; and beſides by 
allowing us rohold and maintain the contrary of what we conceive 1s 
declared. When he thinks it fit to put itupon that Iſſue, we'ſhall ſee 
what proofs he will bring ; in the mean time there 1s no reaſon, that 
I perceive, for the efficacy which he would perfwade.us there is in 
Declarative Breves, butthat, (which whether he will infiſt on here- 
after-, I know not) at preſent he thought it betrer to give none 
at all. 

Withrington, for his part, diſcourſes in this manner : He borrows 
from Suarez, the notions of Conſtitutive and Declarative Precepts , 
——_— by the former, ſuch which create a new Right, or Rule 
of attion, and making what they forbid unlawful in vertue of that Pro- 
hibition, and which before was lawful: by the latrer, ſuch which do 
not make, but ſuppoſe the thing forbid unlawful in vertue of a 
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former 
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former. Law, confirm'd and declared by the new Precept. Where=- 
fore unleſs therg were a former Law, and an obligation in vertue of 
it, He gathers there can be none from the new ; it being the nature of 
a Declarative Precept, not toindure a new Right, or Rule of aCtion, 
but purely todeclarethe old. Now the Pope declaring there are many 
things in the Oath contrary to Faith and Salvation, and for that rea- 
lon forbidding the Oatb, the obligation to obey this Prohibition, de- 
pends on the truth of the declaration. If the Oath be indeed contrary 
to Salvation, people are obliged to refuſe nn, in vertue of that contra- 
riety, though no Declaration, or new Prohibition had been made. 
If it be not, the Declaration is null, and no body obliged by it. "Thus 
does Withrington endeavor to ſhew the Breves are not obliging, for 
the very reaſon for which this Gentlemap would make us m2 the 
are, becauſe they are Declarative, with this advantage m the conte 
that atleaſt he giycsa reaſon for what he ſays.. 

In what he ſays N. 8. "That it cannot ntly be thought the 
Statutes, he mentions, were .ntended by the Catholicks who made 
them, for ſuch times as ours; I conceive, be 1s in the right, becauſe, 
I conceive, they never thought of ſuch times; or if they did, had. 
more than to think their Laws would ſignihe much in them, 
Bur I fee not what 'tis to purpoſe, ſince the libertyof Nations depends. 
not on Statutes, but on that Power which makes Statutes. Neither- 
can I apprehend what ſervice he wiltdraw from the caſe he puts. For 
{nce Obedience in circumſtances is, by his ſuppoſition, not required 
by Law, there can be nothing bug Reaſon which obliges the Subject 
to it, and ſhews hum it is his dury1n that caſe to without Law. 
And ſo we may and do obey the Pope in what Reaſon ſhews us is our 

ood ; bur can have no legally. authoritative _— or neceſ-. 
Do of implicite obedience put upon us, where the of legal Gd 
vernment 15 broken. 

This conſideration fd hes follows in therwo next Numbers. 
We may. undoubtedly ptcerve from the Pope any thing to our advan- 

and no diſadvantage of any body elſe, nor can any Laws hinder 

us from doing our ſelves all the good we can. So we e that in-- 
tercourſe with kim which is neceſlary for our Spiritual concerns, not 
in vertue of a n obedience to what comes from him,. 

Put becauſe what comes 1s benehcial, and we ſhould deprive our ſelves. 
of that benefit, by rczeQting all things. But becauſe out of the force 
of Reaſon we accept what is advantageous to our ſelyes, and not _ 
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4icial to our Country,ic follows not we can have things put upon us dif 
advanta to our ſelves, and prejudicial toour Country; or that by 
the loſs of Religion we have loſt the freedom of a Nation,and Al power . 
of judging whether what comes from him be for our good or no. 

or what is faid N. 1 1. of the difference berwixt a Prince in, and 
out of communion with the Pope : Iris true, we have the misfortune 
to want that publick rule of our Aftions, whach thoſe have, who live 
under Princes of the fame communion. For the judgment of thoſe 
who are entruſted with the care of the common good , ought to 
guide thoſe Subjects who can have*notice of it , and who are 
ro examin no farther whether the Popes Orders be fit or unfit, 
thay that they are approved or d&ifapproved by them. Bur where 


Yhat cannot be had, there remains nothing , that I know, but to 


ſupply that misfortune by a greater diligence, and when any thin 
ca which 1s againſt te good of Ty ro nenkies. Ne = 
muſt anſwerto God 1f we contribute to the harm af&our C ; and 
that our fault is the more «nexcuſable, fince there is no obligatory 
Authoriy'on which we can di e our Conſciences. © For my part, 
1rhmk, the.going about ro fubject our Country to.an unexamining 
neceſſity of OboBeare bd whawver Commands come from Rome, a 
very great inconvenienceto it, and ſuch a one as, however others may 
fatishe theix Conſciences, I ſhould be forry ſhould be found in my Ac- 
counts at the laſt day. | 

I would not meddlc with what he fays in the laft place about Ex+ 
communication, ſince he confefles himſelf, that care was taken it ſhonld 
be no part of the caſe, #nd content my ſelf with praiſing the Acute- 
neſs with which he concludes, if it did notem the marter, and 
go abour to perſwade us, -as if ſubmiſſion of the © to Excom- 
munication either were, or at leaſt were thought neceflary by ſomebody 
to the validity of it. Tharl believe isa conceit which has nor entred 
into many heads, andthe truth of the buſineſs, Ttake, to be this : The 
Pope may Excommunicate any Chriſtian, even a King, {mce the con- * 
7 of K. Fames —_ not the Law to forbid us to ſay fo. | 
It he Excommunicate a Subject tor diſchar » 
of his duty in caſcomentianel by the States, 45} ul} Ce Pape) cm 
this Excommunication is by the Stature ſaid een yt $a. 


; /e de leurs charges 
x0 be againft the rights the Crown. In CONcernE exerciſe | 
which | ſpecks +5 as Offices , &c. Libertez, de I'E> 


- . 


more reſerve than rhe glile Gallicane, par. M. Pariffan, 


French, who bluntly fay, the Pope cannot Ex- 
D 2 communcate 
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communicate the Kings Officers, for what concerns their charges. 
Wherefore if an_Excommunication come againſt a Subje&t, I con- 
ceve this Statute warrants the examination of it, and if it be found 
againſt it, the ſuppreſſion. If it be againſt the King himſelf, *tis to 

be conſidered, whether he deſerve it, or no. 

This too is ſaid by the French : If He do,l conceive it will have its Spiritual ef- 

Duelques monitions , Excommu* feft independent of his ſubmiſſion to it, but 

nications ou Imerdiftions qu'il pu» it will have no Temporal effect to the preju- 

ſſe faire,les Sujets du Roy ne doi- dice of his Temporal rights, and the duty of 
vent laiſſer de rendre au Roy PO- his Subjefts. They may indeed, and ought 
beiſance deue pour le Temporel,&+ conſider what ow there is for the obſervance 
en peuvent eſtre diſpenſez, ny ab- of the Rules laid down in Scripture in ſuch 
ſons par le Pape. Void. caſes, and contribute as much as they can ts 
the cnd ainfd at by tht Scripture, ut ſpirits 
ſalomus fiat in die Domins, but ws in any of Als 1s no 
Way to this, nor gny Way allowable. If deſerve it not, it will 
have no effe&, nor ought be regarded hy himſelf or any body elle. 
Whether he do or no, in the extraordinary caſe of di ce be- 
rwixt the rwo Supreme Powers, I know no rule to judge by but Truth, 
which people muſt come by as well as they can, when the ordinary 

Way 18 Rope up. 

N. 13. He blends ſeveral matters into one ObjeCtion, ſome to 
poſe, and ſome not. I know not what our Queſtion has todo with the 
ſuperiority of Popes, or General Councils. Only where he would 
have us, N. 14. bound to ſubmit 14 the Popes Ordinances till the con- 
trary be defin'd by a General Council, it is true only where thoſe Ordi- 
nances are ſo propoſed as is neceflary to bind us. No Council, nor 
Father recommend Obedience otherwiſe, nor does the Chriſtian 
World praftiſe or acknowledge any other. * Again, when he fays, 
N. 15. That the Reaſons one may ſeem to have againſt the Popes De- 
crees out of Council,cannot juſt ifie refuſing exterior compliance with them, 

+ but only may give ground. to make adareſſes, 1 conceive he indulges a 

'Alex. 3. little too much to his fancy, ſpeaking more according to what he ap- 

ad Ar- ds ſhould be, than what is. For people uſe not to obey, as 

chiep-Ra- long as they think they have reaſon on their ſides ; and to expeCt they 
ven. c. 5. ſhould do dtherwiſe, 1s to expett they ſhould act againſt their Reaſon. 

Extra. de And this is both a judged caſe by the praftiſe of, the Chriſtian World, 

Reſcrip- and has the warrant of an expreſs Text in the Canon Law. Aut man- 

Ins. datam noſtrum reverenter adimpleas, aut per literas twas, quare —_ 
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plere non poſſis , rationabilem cauſam pretendas. So that even the 
pounce of a reaſon i8an excuſe for diſobedience by the very letter of 
Law. 

I conceive alſo, the Queſtions of the Fallibility of the Pope, and 
Infallibility of Councils, concern us not much. He is in the right, 
when he denics Infallibility is neceſſary in Superiors to bind their 
Subjects to Obedience ; nor is-it want of that, but want of due cir- 
cumſtances in which the Pope can exerciſe his ſuperiority, which ren- 
ders his Breves efficacious. Infallibility indeed is nec to oblige 
us to inward afſent, agd when he ſtrains upon the Declarative ver- 
tue of his Breves, and makes them y Declarative without in- 
liſting on, or mentioning the annexed Cammand, he drives it toin- 


ward aſſent, how much ſoever he diſclaimit elſewhere. Orherwiſe, when 


we ſee Laws changed every day, and ſometimes with no change of cir- 
cumſtances, I cannot perceive any ground to require Infallibility in 
wy f being miſinformed , and th 
Concerning the P capacity of being mnuſinformed , and the 
————_ ſays, Ns. Thar if after ſo much 
time, and ſo much dili asthe Pope aſſures us he has uſed, ſuch 
pretences be allowable , all Decrees whether Eccleſiaſtical or Civil 
_  — To deal ingenuouſly, Iſhould be of 
his mind, it there were nothing but of muſinformation in the 
caſe ; I mean of what was ſaid or don dh both fides. Bur, I conceive, 
whether his information in theſe matters were right or wrong, he is 
not to be obeyd, for reaſons which I have mentioned too often to need 


I ne. IR thatthe Pope was not rightly inform'd of the merits 
of the cauſe, and that we are not bound to take his word, though he 
fay he was, which '1 do not know he has. As much and as materiall 
as this Gentleman ſays Withrington has writ, I do not think he will 
urety for the Pope, that be ever read any of his Books. Ar 
leaſt, for my part, I do not think he has leiſure to read one Book of a 
hundred even of thoſe which are dedieated ro him. "Thoſe who did 
read Withrington, in all likelihood informed the Pope, according to 
the Ideas which they framed themſelves. What theſe are we ſee in 
their Writings ; if I could think them true, I had not now been an- 
ſwering this Treatiſe. If he was inform'd by them, and by whom 
elſe he be inform'd, I know not, I muſt needs think he was 
mulinformed, and perfiwaded to take that for Truth, which was _ 
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And fo muſt eyery body think, whoſe judgment cannot acquiefte in 
his Declaration'; nor is there any poſſible way to take this flea out of 


our ears, but to ſhew us which thoſe many things are, which according - 


to his Declaration, are contrary to Faith and Salvation. For white we 
are per{waded there are neither many, nor one, it 1s not poſhible bur 
we muſt be perſwaded he was miſinformed, who fays there are. "This, 
if this Gentleman pleaſe to do, he may prevail to have it thou 
there was no miſin tion or miſtake in the caſe :, but ro leave thi 
plain and eafie way (for whatcan be exfier than to aſſign one of many) 
and think to aw people out of their _—_— by a reverend ſhadow 
of Authority, 1s to ſhew a of will to have the 
work don, and bring no todo it, It 1s in ſhort to fay ; My 
Maſters! pray do as I would have you, though I cannot, of will not, 
rell you why you ſhould. 

e fabliunce of the 19. Conſideration belongs to the Major of 
his Argument, and hasalready been ſpoken to. In this place it will be 
enough to obſerve, that as it belong to the Pope to derermin of 
matters concerning Faith and Salvation, ſoit belongs to him alſo-to 
derermin right, and does not belong to him to oblige all the World, 
purely in verrue of his determinations, to accept of them whether 
right or wrong. In two words, this exterior compliance ( the ſoft 

tile phraſe into which he has ſhifted the more rugged term Obe- 
tence) which he requires, muſt either be due upon the ſame ſcore of 
Authority, or Reaſon, or Twfallibility. If Obedience be urged' to 
Authority, as to a has Commands even, though unfit, 
are often $onen> ma the good of Government : This plainly re- 
quires the c of a Magiſtrate, that there be a ſerled frame 
of Government, for whoſe fake we ſhonld obey. _ All the Pope does 
in the Church is by moving the ſeveral wheels which make up the grear 
Machine ; where there are no wheels, how he can turn them, 1s for 
this Gentleman to make ont. "The Government of the Church re- 
quires ſubordinate, not only Miniſters, but Governors, by whom the 
Fope may govern, and who fb derive his Orders to the feveral parts, 
that they judge themſelycs whether they be to Edihcation hic &- nunc, 


and refuſeſuch asare not. Without this the Church would no longer ' 


be a Hierarchy, but a Defporical arbitrary diſorder. If the pretence 
be from Reaſon, we ſhall gladly harken to any body who brings it ; 
but hitherto our Reaſon tells us, that what 1 required, 45 againſt the 
rights of our Prince, and good of our Country, and ought not be 
obcyd, 
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obeyd, though borh Eccleſiaſtical Powers ſhould jon to urg* it. And 


for Infallibiizty, that requires more than exreriovr comp! ::.ce, more 
than this Gentleman thinks to ask, and more than be would yer if he 
ſhould. 

The following Conſideration juſtifies the contrivance of the Prohi- 
bition in groſs, without deſcending to particulars, and this both by 
Reaſon and Example. "The Reaſon, methinks, 5 pleaſant. , It would 
wot, he ſays, be Prudence to fg" always the particular ®, __ 
for which a Pampblet us forbidden, when they are ſcandalons and offer.- 

ve. If Prudence be not always fo ſevere,why might it not have been a 

ttle indulgent in doncm and treated the {olemn Aft of 2 Na- 
ton with Bme _ a aq $6 than a Pamplet ? But to let this, 
what nece int of Prudence obliged the Pope to leave us 
Fe dark, nnd entire rotten a a ths and of- 
fenſfive Propoſition, not to be ſcandalous and offenſive? For this we 


. may do, according to this Gentleman , of every Propoſition in the 


Oath. "The worſe the Propoſition is, the more need, one would think, 
people have to be warned JE of it, and the more care taken, 
that they miſtake it not for a one.. Sure this might have been 
don w1 any great note af Impudence.. Bekides, how will this be 
ite cred? bop thing ſo ſcandalous and offenſive in 
Oath, that Chriſtian ears w! an Hakene? the Oath ? Every 
body ſees all that is there, and more ſcandal than they have b 
that fight, they will not ealtly take by a new one. Some ſcand 
ps, might be avoided, if- any body happen to miſtake ſome 
ſcandalous which 1s not; bur how any ſhould be given 
by being informed which in particular is ſcandalous, is paſt my ima- 


gination. , 

N He is in the right, that ſuch Prohibitions —— 
andrhecuſtom is le in many caſes. A 
may be ſo bad, that to all, would be ro tranſcribe the whole 
Book. Partiqulars ma 
be mentioned. But belides what may be alledged inthis kind, where 
the Authority which forbids any thing is fuch, that Obedience is ab- 
folutely due tot, whether it any reaſon or no, bare ſignification 
of its pleaſure ſerves. turn without more ado. Butthe caſe is not {© 
with the Pope out of his own Terrritories. In other places he can in-- 
force nothing without their conſent. And if they be preſt toconſent, 
and no body will tell them why they ſhould, Obedience canncr wel 


iſe be ſo known, that they need nor , 
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be expeted, at leaſt will be ill performed. For, I think, no Nation in 
Chriſtendom obeys upon other terms, So that where the obligation 
of Obedience depends on a> of what 1s ſcandalous and offenſive, 
as1n this it ſeemsto do, torefuſe toſhew it, 45to leave them ar liberty to 


diſobey. 

Beſides, when a Book is condemned in groſs, the particulars for 
which it  condemn'd, are known to thoſe who condemn it, unleſs 
they do they, know not what ; and ſo may be ſhewn 4f there be occa- 
on. Unleſs, perhaps, it be condemn'd for treating of a forbidden 
ſubje&, or coming out contrary to order, or ſuch hike reſpects not 

nent to our purpoſe. A body would think here is occaſion enough : 
the importance of the thing, our duty to God and Czſar, the ſatisfa- 
Ction of ſo many conſciences in ſo important a matter, and what elſe 
would readily occur to one who would ſtay to conſider of it. In fo long 
time, and after ſo earneſt endeavors, as have been uſed to this purpole, 
nothing does appear. What can be _ bur that there is nothing, 
and that there are no particulars worthy of condemnation, which make 
up this condemnation in 

By his 2.1 Conſideration, it ſhould ſeem the point of Excommuni- 
cation is that which ſticks with this Gentleman. If it be ſo, I wiſhhe 
had made the moſt of it, and ſtood to it, rhat we might have ſeen the 
utmoſt, and either received or given ſatisfaftion. By the ſhort hints 
he gives, we may rather gueſs there is ſomething which troubles him, 
than well underſtand what it is. Bur ſince it is not for me to mann 
his difficulty, I can only obſerve what he ſays. Firſt he asks, her 
to take the Oath, be not implicitely to deny the Pope has Power to Ex- 
communicate an Heretical King, and then preſently waves the pour, 
remembring, I ſuppoſe, that he had ſaid a little before, that K. James 
would not ſuffer it to be put into the Oath. This, I think, is toput a 
ſcruple intoour heads, and leaveit thereto work if it will. For 
to mention a thing of ſuch importance, is enough to make us pe 
+ theres ſome reaſon for it; elſe why ſhould it be mention'd ? And 
to fly off, and fay nothing to it, is not to ſhew much care of our ſa- 
tisfaftion. AIllI can fay, is, That there is no manner of ground for 
this ſurmiſe, and that, as he acknowledges, particular care was taken 
there ſhould not. Could any thing be made of it, I ſuppoſe, he would 
not havelcft it ſo. 

Burt he ſeems to ſtand toit, that the Oath denys an Excommunication 
of ſuch a King would have thoſe effetts which are aſſigned im Scripture, 
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viz. to deprive him of all Civil communication with others, &c; And 
t is true, that the Oath does deny Excommunication would have any 
effet, with relation to our King, prejudicial to his Soveraignty, or 
the duty of his Subjefts. But ſ y not expect this knot ſhould be 
found in theRuſh by him, who, if I miſtake him not, offers as much 
to the full in this point, as the Oath requires. For he freely offers, 
Num. 50. to beartrue Allegiance to his Majeſty, &-c. by whomſoever 
any thing be attempted againſt him, , and under what pretence ſoever. 
I underſtand, and fo, I think, does every body who reads this, ſince the 
Pope is one perſon who may attempt againſt the King, and Excom-- 
munication one pretence which may be made uſe of to fuch an at- 
tempt, that by this clauſe, Allegiance is ſecured againſt both. Which 
if it be, I ſee not how he can quarrel with the Oath for requiring thar 
which he freely offers todoof Limfel 

As for what he argues from Scripture, I doubt all is tobe underſtood 


of our own communion, where when any one falls into ſcandalous of- - 


fences,and will not be reclaimed by fraternal Admonitions, we are taught 
to avoid his converſation,and by all our carri the an averſion for 
his fin. And this for tworeafons : That we be not infefted/our ſelves; 
and that the Offendor may be mended, and ſhamed. into 
Yet this ſeerns to be reſtrained to-our own. communion,  'The Apoſtle, 


1 Cor. 5. ng nr Le Any ne dan ganeraly | 


I mean not, (a the Fornicators f this World :: or the Covetons, &c. 
Shri ow heals howagen out of ths World : But if He that u named a 
Brother be gulry,then not ſomuch as to Eat wah hum, The World is by 
lnterpreters underſtood in comradiſinttion to the Church. And (o Eſt ires 
gathers,thatin Heretical the converſation. of Herericks is nut 


: . . 


to be avoided, farther than as the Law of Nature obliges us to preſerve 
our ſelves as much as we can from hazard. And ſo I beheve this Gentle- 
man underſtands it : For ſure he often ſays Ave,and eats with/ſome who 
come under the heads mentioned in Scr: and evidently he muſt, 
as the Apoltleſays, goout of the World to do otherwiſe. 

If this beſo, as, with ſubmiſhon to better Judgments, I'conceive it 
is, there iz no Uſe for this DoEtrin mas commumon ſerled into a ſtedy 
oppoſition of the Church, nor has it anything to-do with our caſe. 


Bur whether ſach a Communion be to be underſtood by the word.. 


Mundws orno,, I ſee plainly, that, carrying our ſelyestowards ſinners, 
as the Scripture di is quite a. different thing from-denying them 
what is. their due... The Actions mentioned in Scripture are ſuch as 

E are 
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are otherwiſe at our own choice. We may Salute, and Converſe, 
and Eat with whom we pleaſe, and we may let any of them alone 
when and where we p > In Aans only of this nature we are di- 
rected to behave our felves as our own and our nezghbours good re- 
quires ; bur that this Carriage ſhould deſpenſe with Juſtice, there 1s no 
ground to imagin. For can we think the Apoſtle meant, if a Credi- 
tor of ours become a ſinner, we mult not therefore pay our debts, be- 
cauſe he is not an honeſt man, turn diſhoneſt for company, and make 
his fin a pretence to fin our ſelves? We are taught elſewhere, to render 
all men their due, Tribute to whom Tribute, Cuſtom to whom Cuſtom, 
Fear to whom Fear, Honor to whom Honor. Shall we believe all this 
3s unſaid again in the places mentioned by this Gentleman ? "This too 1s 
—_ with-relation to Princes, ascertainly nothing can be more, nor 

o much, due to private men as Allegiancerothem, becauſe o__ 
good can hold compariſon with the good of rhe whole. Now a Prince is 
a Prince,” whatever the man be : wherher in, 'or out of communion of 
the Church, he is ſhll Prince. And fince *ns to the Prince we ow Al- 
legiance, [ſhall not be perſwaded the Scripture warrants us to bate any 
thing of that debt, rill I am perfwaded that Scripture does or can con- 
cradict at Telf. 

Thertruth is, T take the whole Objetion for a ſlip of fancy, catch- 
ing at any thing which ſeem'd to make againſt the Oath of 
andhot much minding what would come of it. Otherwiſe this Gentle- 
-man ſure does not mean all he fays. For who believes indeed, that 
\Excommunication'deprives a Prince of all civil communication, even 
that which is neceflary to exerciſe his Office of Prince, and will ſtand 
20 it, that this is a kind of Depoſing, (as is ſaid here, and, as in truth 
4tis, fince a Prince cannot govern without civil communucation, 'go- 
-verning being a communicating his Orders) muſt alſo ſtand to i, 
that the Pope can e. Nothing is more evident than, that if Ex- 
communicating and ſing be all one,” who can Excommunicate 

ſe. believes this has indeed reaſon to check at the 

'Oath of Allegiance ; nor can Ifee, how he can ſatishe his. conſcience, 
to profeſs Allegiance to ſuch Princes, 'or which way hope to perform 
it. For ſome communication is certainly neceflary for that wvaw:y 

.If, perhaps, a formal ſentence be thought neceſſary in his judgment, 
.and fo he 'can do well enough with hrs conſcience while that is warit- 
ang ; an Allegiance grounded on ſuch a perfwaſion can laſt no longer 
than ull-the Senteace - comes. And -how foon he may be declared 


Lo 
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to be out. of Fr aaa jr already 1s i _—_—— Nei=- 
ther, perhaps, 1s the ity-of a ſentence ſo very . For 
what 4 t =o is there that a man who himſelf profeſles, and all the: 
World knows, 1s not of ſuch a Church, ſhould with ceremony be. de- 
clared not to be of it ? 

Yetl ſhall fiot preſs theſe conſequences upon this Gentleman, becauſe: 
whatever be in his words, I hope there is no ſuch thing in his meaning. : 
Elſe ſure he would not pernut us to hold, that the Pope cannot Depoſe ; 
and *tis very certain he will not permit us to hold, that the Pope can-- 
not Extommunicate. I ſhall only intreat him ro-ſufler me to rake: 
the meaning of the Scripture. from the Example of a great Saint, - 
rather 78, 0 conjecture. Saint Ambroſe had occaſion, to e- 
thy Do&rin wih-the Emperor Theodoſins., and. he.did iſe it ſo- 
as to obtain the end, confound. him into Repentance,, without diſturb-- 
ing his Authority or any exerciſe of it. I am, of opinion, that who 
would hope for the ſame ſucceſs, would do well to go the ſame ways ; - 
_ I think, were neither meant by the Apoſtle, nor likely to doany 
" Aſter all, when this Gentleman confeſſes, that ſame Excommunicate 
perſons are excepted from theſe effetts, either by the Popes indulgence, or ' 
ot iſe, He ſays, I think, enough to anſwer the .. Not to- 
meddle with the Popes Indulgence, a head which affords matter enough 
of diſcourſe to one who loved talking ; Who can be meant by his ; 
Otherwiſe, if not Princes, on whom, if Excommunication ſhould. 
have the effects he mentions, there would remain. no. Subje&t to - 
which the Pope could do good by Excommunication, or. any thing » 
elſe. For the Tem "A. preſerves the matter, on which- 
the Church can work, and Princes preſerve. Temporal Government... 
Put Excommunication to have eftects deſtruQtive to the neceflary Au- 


thority of Princes, and by it you deſtroy all the geod.the Church can- 


do, by taking away the ſubject to which ſhe ſhould do For 
evidently to nothing, .no good can be don... Andiſo we fee in Wars, . 


and thoſe confuſions which attend the ruin of - Common-wealths, there - 


is no place for Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and the benefit to be had by it, 


the people by djoynting the frame. of ſecular Government, being + 


ren uncapable of tbe ſpiritual. Wherefore,, who ever elſe be 


meant by Otherwiſe, Princes are certainly, excepted from theſe effects - 
of Excommunication which this Gentleman, I conceive, rather fan--- 


cies, than believes ; And this by Beep garget Viemre, cod the good: 
2 | 
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of Mankind,and the n INNS = wig 
belides rhe expreſs com of God, without ſtanding in need of the 


P Indulgence. ' 
paſs by Lows Crbderation of CY in the de- 
bare, as an ObjeCtion which, leaving others ro the liberry of their 
Judgments, I, for my part, think of little value. What he ſays in 
the next, of the Popes not proceed; ing to the Canons, I'do 
not well underſtand. Ihe mean of Canone pevribing what he Pope 
15 to-obſerve in order to his own reſolution, He may EI 
according to the Canons for ought I know. And becauſe I know 
nothing tv the contrary, I ought and do fi he has, ſeeing that 
whether he have, -or no, 1s little material. he mean of Canons 
which preſcribe whar 1s neceſſary, that the World be obligedto obey 
what he has reſolved, the proceeding m our caſe 1s not according to 
the Canons. For it the meaning of theſe Canons may be known by 
the practiſe of Chriſtendem, which, I think, can neither be ſuppoſed 
univerſally ignorant of them, nor univerfally to contradi&t them , 
ſomething 1s required by them to Obedience, which whether it can or 
no, moſt certainly not found in our caſe. How much ſoever the 
Pope muſt be his'own Judge, if he judge contrary to what all the 
Worldfees, all the World willſce he is mir{taken in hus j t. But 
pray where is this ſufhcient declaration he talks of, Pope has 
oceeded according to the Canons ? I mean as is before explained. 
here is not a word 1n either Breve to that ſe, that I ſee. As far 
as I can underſtand, the Breves are not ſufficient for that of which they 
do ſpeak. How they ſhould be ſufficient for that of which they do not 
if is ſomething harder to underſtand, unleſs a Declaratory Breve 
be all-ſuffcient, and cando every thing. 

The 24. Conſideration lays diſturbance of the Church to the charge 
of the Defenders of the Oath, becauſe if they would be quier, we 
mught live in peace. As it we ſhould not hve as much in peace if the 
O would be quiet. Why are not the Oppugners as great 
Dy as the Defenders? Becauſe the Oppugners have not printed 
any thing for-a long time. Is the Printer the only Diſturber ? hs Op- 
politon, I think, which makes, or is the Diſturbance ; and there needs 
no printung to make Oppoſition, as long as we can ſpeak and write. 
Diſturbances are ſomething more ancient than Prefles, in the World ; 
could I: hope they would ceaſe together, I wiſh with all my heart the 


Trade were loſt. In the mean time, I have not printed, I have only 
wri 
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writ whatis printed, ſeems an odd ward ta put by the thruſt of Di- 
ſturbance. Theſe things which diſturb me to anſwer, had never been 
$9 ſure, if they had never been written; nor can I think the 

ands which carri'd them to the Preſs, were the very firſt into which 
they came. I know not what more they can do, now Cp ——_—_— 
than they did before in Manuſcript. If he who prints muſt be con- 
demned, who writes will hardly ſcape altogether free. 

I know not, but methinks the caſe is this: The Showr falls. Thoſe 
who have Cloaks put them on, and keep themſelves dry. "Thoſe who 
have none, and will get none, not to be our of faſhion, would perfwade 
the former to throw off their Cloaks, and be wet for company. And 
becauſe they find them not altogether ſo great Courners, a little 
reſty in that point, blame them for diſturbance. As if another 
muſt needs be diſturbed, becauſe I wear ſuch Cloaths as I have. 
And yet venture he has more reaſon, than who is diſturbed be- 
cauſe I follow my conſcience. For this will never be out of faſhion: 
Cloaths may. | 

But to leave Metaphors, and look upon things as they are ; The 
Oath of Allegiance is cauſe of all. Forl will gono higher, to ſearch 
into the cauſe of the Oath, though I have no reaſon to fearan Inquiſ- 
tion. But to'begin there : This Oath is not to be charged either u 
the Oppugners or Defenders, as being Antecedent to both, and an 
AR of others, in which neither of wh 
ſcience is perfwaded I lawfitlly may, go and take this Oath. Do Idi- 
ſturb an by ſo doing? I do not perceive how any man can ra- 
canally be | becauſe I obey the Law, when my conſciencetells 
me, I may andought. You call me Heretick for my! pains, or Schiſ- 
matick, or Diſobedient. Truly Icannot help being diſtur 
and believe there arc few honeſt men who can bear the impuration of 


a Knave without diſturbance. I endeayor to free my ſelf from this 


impntation, and make it appear I at not an Heretick, nor aSchiſ- 
matick, nor Diſobedient. And becauſe Ido fo, you ſay I diſturb the 
Church. This is juſt, The Child is beaten, and crys, and diſturbs 
the Houſe ;, and this diſturbance mult be imputed tothe Child, becauſe, 
if he would hold his e, all would be. quiet. And thar1s true; 
bur who can expeCt a Child ſhould not cry when he is beaten ? "Truly 
we Defenders are in a ſad'caſe, if we mult be, Hereticks if we hold our 
rongues, and Diſturbers if we ſpeak. Burt I ſhall never believe the 
Church 13 or can be diſturbed by an unoffenſive Defeace. On the 


Cons 


ad any ſhare. I, whoſe con». 


b'd at this, 
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contrary, I have a very wrong Idea of her,. if ſhedo not take i well, 


and is glad when any one can make out his Innocence : nay, though 
he could not, Endeavor to appear not-criminal will never paſs with her 
for a crime. For the Oppugners, if their pcaceable ſtars will not per- 
mit any diſturbance houla be attributed to them, LI will not go about 
to crols their lucky influence. Let them ſarishe their own conſaences 
as well as they can. All I ask is, that they would leave us quiet un the 
ſauisfationof ours. 


Bur in-reality, All depends on the Truth of the Queſtion betwixt, 
us, and the gn of that Truth. If the Oath be indeed unlawful, 
They are to blame who defend it : if lawful, They who oppugn it. 


If I be not an Heretick, he wrongs me who calls me ſo; nay, though 
I were, if he know not ſo much, he offends by laying to my charge 
what he cannot juſtifie ; and I too for being | way. what might be 
juſtifi/d, by one that did know it. He that has right on his fide, is 
only blamleſs. And that in truth is the only Queſtion which is material. 
The reſt is inſignificant noiſe; All depends on, and ſtands or falls, 
with it. Tis neither the gners I, nor the Defenders No, which 
will or ought carry it. e who can judge of what is alledged on; 
both and will rake the pains, will decide the difference. And. 
with Tleave it, peradventure more a Difference, than Diſturbance, 
while are managed as they may and ought. War is often ne- . 
ceflary to Peace, among Scholars as well as Sold: As long as we 
truly. aim at Peace , and make fair Wars, Scholars poſſibly may as 
unblamably talk, as Soldiers fight on both ſides. Bur there are un-- 
unlawful Arms in both Wars ; a tongue yy ye / «printf 
bullet, LP narvar Dans, this way of maintaing it 1s 
naught. If the be guilty of this kind of Diſturbance, 1 
have nothing to ſay in their defence ; only I hope the World will. 
not think they are. Neither ſhall I charge the Oppu : on the 


em maſt acknowledge theſe Gentlemen are far es. Let 

him who s guilty on either ſide bear his owh fin, and till our dif- 

Pwr gh let both endeayor to mannage thera without di- 
ce, 


The 25. Conſideration tells us, the Pope ought not to refuſe decla- 
ring an Afton unlawful, when it is fo, for fearof diſturbance. Which. 
1s to ſay, that the Pope makes the diſturbance, ſuch as js, but has rea- 
ſon for tr. Now, if he think it lies at the Popes dore, methinks he. 
Gould not have laid it at the Defenders. Whether the Pope had rea- 


ſon 


P22 
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fon or no, depends on what has been ſaid already ; by which, I hope, 
appears, there is no Unlawfulneſs in the Oath, the ng againſt 
which can be a viſible pretence for cauſing diſturbance in the Church. 
For the reſt, his Parallelling the P | hon with the defining of * 
Conſubſtannality , and preaching of Chriſtian Do&trin, ſhew as if 
he —__ Oath contained ſomething like Ar:aniſm, or Fudaiſm, 
or Heatheniſm. Which if he do, he has reaſon to diſlike the Oath : 
but there was no reaſon to beat the buſh for Ds/obedience, when there 
was more and better game afoot. If Herefie and Idolatry be in the caſe, 
oras bad, I wiſh he would ſpeak our, that we may know, and avoid 
ſuch hideous things. But I love not to be a Chapman where there are 
bur half lights. 

The 26th talks of an Intention to diſpenſe in ſome caſes, and not 
in others, in which though they would ditpenſe, they cannot. Which, 
he ſays, is the Caſe of Declarative Decrees. And this is very true, if 
the Declarations be according to Truth. Bur if they be nor, I do 
nat know there needs any Dilpenfation to ſtick to T'ruth. As for this 
matter of Intentions, this Gentleman and I, have, I perceive, fenti- 
ments fomerhing differem. As much as1rhought neceſfary I have de- 
claredupon occaſion. The reſt concerns not our buſineſs, and needs 
not be mentioned. 

The next Conſideration undertakes ro ſhew , That what the Pope 
enjoyns in his Breves, cannot be prejudicial*o the Duty and Loyalty due 
to Soveraign Princes. "This is a Confifcration of unportance, and 
therefore, as long as it is, deſerves to be fully weigh'd. And be- 
cauſe it puts the buſineſs upon this Iflue , wr Aoos judicial , or 
-not prejudicial, I conceive it agrees, that if the Breves be found 
prejudicial, we ought not to take notice of themP as is ſaid in the Ob- 


He ſays then, That the Popes, though as jealous of their Preroga- 
tives as Kings, do not enjoyn us in theſe Breves to ſwear, that t 
have Authority to Depoſe Kings : nor forbid us to take other Oaths of 
Allegiance, as expreſſive as this, or more : nor to take the Clauſes of this 
Oath, which mamfeſtly contarn no more than meer Civil Allegiance : 
nor ſo much as to give an mentor Aſſent to the Reaſons why they 
prohibit this Oath. 1 would gladly know whar all this is to pur- 

ſe, and what it: concerns us, who are inquiring whether what the 
Soprbardon ny! 6. 625 alto our Soyeraign or no, to-be amuſed with 
hat he has-not | | 
It 


Ar ANSWER to 
It is plain , the Pope and King may fall out. It is plain, the P, 

;n ſuch a call ma exerciſe Ke hich he thinks he has, and iff 
out a Is lirion againſt the King ; nay, ts undeniable 
He has don ſo more once fince the days of Henry 7. Ir is poſ- 
fible alſo He may recur to the Brachiung ſ#culare for execution of that 
Sentence, and proſecute it both with foreign Arms, and as much In- 
teſtin force as he can get to joyn with him. If any of the Kings Sub- 
jects do joyn with him, (And they whoſe conſcience cheats them unto . 
a perſwaſion, that they ought in ſuch a caſe ſtand by the Pope, muſt 
hght either ”=_ their King or their Conſaence) I ſhould think 
they do the Kang ſome prejudice, unleſs it be none to be deferted by 
his Subje&ts in time of n And if the Breves do contribute to this, 
all the Pope has not don, will not hinder what he has don from being 


"ow the Breves which forbid the Oath of Allegiance, manifeſtly 
hinder the Kings Subje&ts from ownir.g an obligation to ſtand by him 
in ſuch a caſe; and that is manifeſtly to leave them art liberty to enter- 
tain a perfwaſon, if ghey pleaſe, itis their obligation to ſtand by 
the Pope. But in reality they do much more ; Cauſe a perſwalionin 
them, that they ought to {ide with the Pope againſt the King. Fer 
whatever fancies may work on men of ſpeculation, and how nicely 
ſoever they may diſtinguiſh berwixt inward aſſent and outward compli- 
ance, the plain-dealing World goes otherwiſe to work. Perſwade 
them _ it gle pane -ar ths Pops has not gs 
poſe, and they w1 wa ves he has power to Depolſe. An 
when they have got this by the end, all the School ſubulties in the 
World ſhall never make them believe otherwiſe, but that true obe- 
gience 1s due to true power ; and therefore if the Pope have depoſed, 
the King is not to be obeyd. They muſt needs then be perpetually 
follicired by their miſtaken conſcience, to withdraw their afliftance 
from the King in ſuch a caſe, and perhaps it to has Encmics. 
And this cence they owe to the Breves, and who bear them 
in hand they ought be obeyd. Now a body would think it is prejudi- 
cial toa Prince to have Principles foſterd in his Subjects, wluch diſpoſe 
them to refuſetheir ſervice, when he has uſe of it, andrake part againſt 
him, if they take any. 

Werethere no more than bare ignorance of the inclinations of his 
Subjects, it would be prejudice ſufhcient, and ſuch as would leave a 
Kang but few quiet hours. For with what ſatisfaion can He either 
govern. 
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govern, or live, who knows not in whom be may confide, and of 
whom he ought beware ? I do not fee how this inconvenience can be 
avoided, if the Breves muſt be obeyd. For if no body muſt fwear 
that the Pope cannot Depoſe, for ought he can know, every body 
may think he cgn. At leaſt, He cannot be ſecure of any one, that 
he ſhall be faithful when time is, becauſe, for any thing He can tell, 
That one may be perfwaded it is his duty to be otherwiſe. And fo the 
King muſt of neceſſity live in a' perpetual ſuſpicion and diffidence of 
every body. Which if this Gentleman think no cargrles xr. 
I ſuſpect people will think him better vers'd in the than World: 
If he do, he would have don well to have clear'd the Breves from con-, 
triburing to theſe prejudices, and left the conſideration of what is not, 
till there be occaſion to ſpeak of it. 

This will nor be ſhifted off by the Common Place of the ſecurity 
in which Catholick Princes live without ſuch Oaths of Allegiance. 
For to ſay nothing of the difference betwixt Princes of the fame, 
and a difterent communion from the Pope; and again of the fame, and 
a different communion with their Subjetts. ts Sncaly one thing for 
people to have no Oaths offered, and another to refuſe them when they 
are. Iris to be fu thoſe Princes underſtand their own buſinebs ; 
Moy frm. uch Oaths needleſs, have, reaſon to judge ſo. 
Whether they haveor no, concerns not us. Our Princes are to be ſup- 
poſed to uriderſtand their own buſineſs too, and fince they have judged 
fach an Oath needful, it imports us nothing that others judge other- 
wile. Tuning PAO AONY tomake aſhew. Who has the Art 


of managin Places to-advan may ſpeak bly of 
any thing etari Xevecy Bog We ly ene, 
3, theſe Inconvenienciesdo, ordo not follow from an obliga- 
tion toobey the Breves. For if they do, no example of foreign Princes 
RC Sigreſion : The 

But to leave this, perhaps, impertinent di : P he 
ſays, does not enjoyn us in theſe Breves to fear ths oy Meters 
Depoſe Kings. What then, it he may enjoyn it in others? And wh 
may He not as well and as rationally declare Depolmg power la 
as not-Depoſing power unlawful (ndeed one Declaration ſerves turn 
tor both) and command us to fivear the one, as forbid us to ſwear the 
other ? Should the Pope do this, I would fain know whether he were 
tobeobeyd or no? This Gentlemans Argument ſeems to bid fair for 
Obedhence. For Popes 'are Superiors ; Lawful and Unlawful are 

F 


mat- 
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matters appertaining —_ 4 end Superior, he ſays, areto beobeyd 


earn 7 The Cammand would be Declaras 
on. malate 6s =: dp —atb fation.. But yet by his treaun js 
Queſkon, I hould gueſs thatonee in his life be ſhould be for 


dience as well as his net __—— narrator of "wha 
the Pope has not don, feems to allow, CIR EI_—_ 
he had don it; otherwiſe itis no ſuch e to forbear things un 
al. And then by chuſing to infiſt upon this point , hee the 
es are not icial, he ſeems to allow the 10n, which 
fays, that prejudicial Breves are not to be obeyd. | He may 
pleaſe to take his choice. If he ſay the Pope is to be obeyd in that 
Caſe ; to what does he tell us the Pope has not don what he 
may do every y in the week if he pleaſe, and when he has don it, 
is to be obeyd ? What is this either to the juſtification. of the Breves, 
or our ? If mate uy RarÞudpay wn: d, ſpnbar 
on inthe World why we may ot july 
prohibition, as a prejudicial For Uarre hs Gente 
pn np part Fg I believe, will think the prohubuion 
15 not bur hoe vo think he Pope by power 
et. And epebarthes gh RR — —— 
any bod para own Right. Bur I 15 thee 0N- 
ly Rock our way Tack eone wears, all the reſt of our paſo 


ge woah ſſomongh, bſolurel ons 
is, We are a y d to Pope in 
If may ihe 


ae and then pre Fo reed 
wee ply de We Sn ou 

who Boe pe; nm 1a vi or Far hel, Curcon: 
ſcience tells us, are prejudicial , beſides other things, Such a con- 
ſcience, I conceive, this Gentleman allows for a j le excuſe of 
diſobedience ; 7 Srwmgrg wage: regeg' he would take it for 
himſelf to in caſe he ſhould command ſuch an 
Oath, CR oo here endl 1s made his juſhfication. For 
I cannot think he would obey in that caſe, though the Pope ſhould 
command never fo poſitively, andedeliberately, and declaratively, 
and excluſively of all theſe ei which this Geatleman by and 
by calls frivolous. If he would obey, that ation and this diſcourſe, 
1h my opinion, would agree bur ill. Bur if ſuch a conſcience would be 
an excule for him ; we are abſoly'd from diſobedience, even in his 


own 
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v1 t, for we have that very conſcience. 
all, if we will not take Notional Coyn, bur ſtand upon. 
—_ is current in the World, peradyenture there is no ſuch great 
ode here Gnhidg E G e, and 
us to ſwear he can. war. rd cannot 
Dore bona, for lays the Pope, *ns toFanch. Why then 
{at oe hk ctr th th Þ miſtaken, or that "ris 
lng Do Faith, that he can Gee, 3 Farty ipod 


ink noe rogans. tr 1. ry Sctuplesindeed 
EN way, but I believe none fuch which might not be 


L —__ we are mot obliged by the Breves to think that the Pope can 
Depoſe. Should this Gentleman tell the P ©, he would 
have ſmall thanks for his pains, and no more 
obedient, | thanhethinks orher folks. Ki whe fern, as to What 
concerns the World, is there berwixt inward holdm _— 
fron andre IE 


not. Bur the 


fame caſe. 

The ſecond, if he follow the diftates of his eonitience, rd 
muſt obry whatever the Pope commands au tnmengt ov | 
firlt muſt do the ſame, if notwithſtanding 
tis confaence, ke be bl 0 ohey to. And be _ 
obey theſe Breves, which mille im the Pope, whar probe 
Prince, ng qr , Whatever prejudice 
and miſtake thiak in others, obey them foro wa, a4 
perceive. Forequtd hisconſtience fed) ob lo 
now. If this be true, heſeems obliged rSneedrrs Jy 2s He 
hs ſhould fwear,that the Pope has ow a For — 
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that Oath could only be obliged to obey the in all he ſhould com- 
mand concerfiing Depoſition ; and this man, by this account, would 
be obliged to do juſt the ſame without taking Oath. And then 
indeed that Oath may well be ſpared, fince all that can be got by it, 
is had without it. But, I think, to mention that it was ſpared, might 
have been ſpared too; what the Pope has don by forbidding us to ſwear, 
amounting to. little leſs, than what he has not don, commanding us to 
ſwear the contrary. , 
He ſays farther, 'That I carnet lawfully take poſſeſſion of @ thing un- 
. der dehate, but may lawfully hinder my Adverſary from taking rt. 1 
muſt confeſs I wondred to ſee this from one who ſeems an Advocate for 
the Pope. . For what ? Will he ſay the Pope did unlawfully, when he 
took poſſeſſion of the Depoling power ? For he did ſo, as often as he 
exercss'd it, > 1, B——_— nor perhaps other, way of 
ing poſleſſion of a power, than by ufing it. And that it is, and 
ever Ons nn hee a thing under debate, the Author 
e 


of the former 'T will inform him, I ſuppoſe, he needs 
no information in the caſe. This.vep bit} | 4 
Breves, is a keeping poſſeſſion of depoling power ; To take it; the 
P an os — body knows the Pope 


wy and every body thinks he has forbid the Oath, be- 
cauſe it ſhould not prejudice that claim, > 7 Re Jay 5 
ſeſt, is manifeſtly to keep poſleſſion. But if irwereunla take 
it, I underſtand not how it 4s lawful to keep it, unleſs in crrcumſtances 
which can make a Tule of- that which was originally bad, and 
which, Ithink, not be ded in this caſe. I cannot tell how 


the Command in other terms is, keep poſſeſſion for me, and this poſe(- 
we 


dent than that he cannot Depoſe. And then why may: not this 
Gentleman 'ſwear the Pope cannot Depoſe, as well as his Ne: 

OT es TR FannT: .contating aches wPt 
conſgence. For undoubtedly he is perſwaded that this which he-fays 
1 rue, 


He 
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He tells us alſo, "That the Breves forbid us not. to take other Oathy 


of Allegiance wherem all. civil Allegiance is contained in as, or more, 
expreſſive Terms, than in the preſes Oath: I conceive it no great 
wonder if theſe Breves do not forbid other Oaths, when there are no 
other Oathsto forbid. But I cannot cafily perfwade my ſelf that any 
other Oath will be allow'd, whoſe Terms, to bate the wore, are but as 
expreſſive as thoſe of this Oath. , Whocan bring me the hand of the 
Magiſter ſacri Palatiy to an Oath, wherein be inſerted, That 
the Þ; cannot by any means Nepoſe the King, may convince me. 
_ ll then , he nt pon ee es akin fon of be- 

He tells befides, "That we are not forbid to take theſe clauſes of this 
Oath, which do manifeſtly contain no more than meer Cruil Allegiance, 
Peradventure who work crefiimtoantie bi od, might put him 
to ſome trouble. For ſince the Protubition is indefinute, . it may as well 
be appli'dto every, as to any clauſe... Bur letthus paſs. I only defire 
ro know, ſince the clauſes which contain civil ance are ſafe, 
Dom Algae? I have gee Kot of oy en Ann 
ſpiri ance? I. have. not he any ſpiri Jance 
STi. end Ft ATR ne ies ein, 


ing of it, that he was even careful that nothing ſhould be contained x. [ames: 


init, except the profeſſion of. natural ance, and civily'and tem- Preface 
poral obedi with a iſe to refaſt all contrary uncivil violence. ;, ;he 4-- 
And he charges them with im and wilful malice, whoaffirm 

it was deviſed to intrap Papiſts in points of conſcience. Neither do 


I know that the Defenders of- the acknowledge any ſpirituality 
veſted in the King by this Oath. As far as I ſee, all this ado about 
Diſobedience to the Pope, devolves at laſt to this: We muſttake this 
Gentlemans word, or his who next finds fault, that this or that clauſe 
which diſpleaſes them , belongs to ſpirituals,, and cannot be taken. 
For more yn than words .we ery rape Breves remain in 
generals. ſoif we ſay not as is.1s Civil, This Spiri- 
tual, we are diſobedient, —_ they pleaſe. " 
Since we.can do no better, let us gueſs which clauſes he means by 
theſe which do not contain meer civil ——_— Till he aflign them 
prncnnry, I conceive theſe ſeem as likely to be meant as any : I ac+ 
ledge the Pope cannot Depoſe ; I believe the Pope cannet abſobve me 

of this Oath. The Queſtion 1s, whether theſe contain more than 


dyil Allegiance. I conceive they do not ; becaule all they of 
y UT: 
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but this: I believe the Bond of dury in which I frand bound tomy 
Prince, cannot be cancel'd by Depofmon, or Abfolation. This duty, 
I conceive, is only what is due from a Subject, or from a member of 
2 civil Society to the Head, and that, fure, 1s Civil, and meerly Ci- 


vil Allegiance. If there were any , the Oath it ſelf would 
mars em Farmer > dan ce it requires, men- 
tions only, not to _ _ King on ſing pretences, and 
to ſtand for him, norwi ing them. 'This Civil Allegiance if 1 
pris, notwithſtahding the claim of a fpiritual power, T nnder- 
not that I preſerve more than Civil tance. And what con- 
rains no more than preſervation of meer Civil Allegiance, contains no 
more than meer Civil I think. Ir neither makes nor marrs, 
thar the Power which exempt me from this civil duty, is called, 
or is ſpiritual. For let it be what it will, that which I keep for rhe 
ſervice of my Prince, is not ſpiritual. 1, and my Eſtate are 
things, and remain temporal, letthe benever fo ſpirual which 
d difpoſe of them. And fince all Ido by the Oath, is wpreſerve 
theſe Temporal things, to be diſpos'd of by my T Superiors, 
as the of Tr concerns requires they All I do, 
and all the Oath expeQts I ſhould do, — meer 
Civil Allegiance, and no more. Wherefore it what this Gentleman 
_ be true, that we are not forbid to take thoſe clauſes of the Oath 
ich —_— contain no more than meer Civil Allegiance, there 
is noclauſe which we are forbid torake. For manifeſtly there 1s none 
which contains anything elſe. And ſo we may withour ſcruple rake 
the CTY Ancnr. ding rhe Breves, and have this Genrle- 
man to abet us. 


I doubt allthis will be thought fuperfluous, and the Reader find but 
little ſarisfa&tion in detailing ware, which altogether is nothing worth, 
as I faid athirſt, "The next thing he tells us is, That ſince ave ave not 
#n rigor obliged to groe an interior aſſent to the reaſons for which rhe 
Oath is 1 who refuſes the Oath im compliance with the Popes coms- 
mands, may think the Oath in it ſelf, CP __— lawful. 
Say you ſo ? Why then methinks in reverence tothe Pope, J 


fication of his proceedings, you ſhould ſome reaſon, why he 
Jhould make the Oath prattically wr rygere#? we may, norwith- 
ſanding all he has don, think is unlawful of it ſelf, and ſpecularively. 


Beſides, Obedience to his Breves can no longet be preſt on the accougt 
of ther Declarative vertue. . For Thoſe; whith make a +1 


- to 
* 
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lawful, are not Declarative, And then all depends on their Enaftive 
vertue, to which this Gentleman, by flying to the Declarative, ſeems 
got willing to truſt, However, what he ſays, I conceive, 1s true ; 
cough, I doubt, neither of us will have any thanks from the P 
for ſtanding upon rigorous terms with him. BT T common, ton 
more ts true, and that one may think the Oath praCtically lawful too. 
Yet if he who does not give an interior Aﬀent, mult at as he who does, 
*tis no nr IS In the mean time this is 

-w by any ag es the Oath, may think it not ſo much as ſpe- 
culatively lawful, and refuſe it. for that reaſon, and not out of pure 
compliance with the Pope. And *tis likely he does do fo, becauſe that 
is indeed a good reaſon, whereas Compliment is not. For to compli- 
ment away our duty, is to compliment too far, even with a Pope. 
Wherefore as long as all muſt refuſe rhe Oath, I comprehend not what 
i} will avail, towards cleering the Breves fram prejudice , that 
fome may think the reaſons of them not true. For all too may 
think them otherwiſe, and who does, and who does not,. can never be 
known, : 

Yes, fays he. Theſe ſome ho think the As contained in the Oath 

; CORCET'N meer GUI ance, are bound, as long as they remain in 
ſuch a perſwaſcon, to comply with thoſe AFs, whether they have. taken 
this or not. ruly theſs ſoar are beholding to ham, for juſtify- 
ing tothe World, what they have always profeſt tor themſelves, that 
it 15 their obligation to. practiſe their whatever the Pope 
fay or do to.the contrary, and that they \nun2 "arms ar nr 6 
ſions in theſe matters. Lhave only une romake intheir 
That, ſince They are obliged'ro all the of Allegiance required 
by the Oath, norwi ng the Popes Breves, They may. have his. 
good leave to profeſs that oiReatica by raking the Oath, notwith= 

ing the Popes Breves. I cannot think the Pope would take it 

worle of thoſe who-ſhould a&t contrary to his expectation in the cafe 
of theſe Breves, than of INE "= 
tion in-caſe of Depoſition ; who yet, this Gentleman ſays, are obliged 
to att as they are perſwaded themſelves, which: is plainly contrary tos 
Fd iter ayer oy en a r diſabe-- 
dience commuted by. diſobeying his Breves, than by EGbeying ſuch 
Commands as he only _ he might ,. when ke- 


faw cauſe, give. And {ince this Gentleman fays it is their obligation: 
ing to their own perfwaſions in that caſe,. never fo _ 
1adul- 


to.act accor 
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indul for them ſhould, methiriks, prevail with him to allow them 
to follow their perſwaſions abour the Breves too. 

But how his diſcourſe will reliſh with his own party, I cannot tell, I 
doubt he is as bad an Advocate for them, as he was e'en now for the 
Pope. Tofay that thoſe are bound to comply with the Acts required 
by the Oath, who think they concern meer civil Allegiance, ſeems 
to ſay, that thoſe who do not think fo, are not bound. Now the 
laſt thing he ſaid would perfwade us, that there are clauſes in the Oath 
which do not concern meer Civil Allegiance. "Thoſe who think fo, 
ſhould think, in conſequence of his diſcourſe, that they are not obli- 
ged to comply with "the Acts contained 1n thoſe clauſes. "Thoſe Acts 
are, ſtanding by the King, in caſe of Depoſition, or Abſolution, 
which if only thoſe can comply with, who think they concern not 
Spirituals, for ought 1 ſee all muſt come over to the Defenders, who 
have a mind to pafs for good Subj For they will hardly do fo; 
who will not comply with thoſe Acts, or think it not their duty foto 
do. I am aware of the diſtinftion which may be caſt in my way, 
berwixt renouncing the power , and obedience to it. Bur I have 
ſpoken of that Argument already , and think it deſerves not to be 
brought into play again. The difference berwixr thoſe two is only 
m words. Who renounces one , in truth renounces both. Onl 
who ſays, I will not renounce the power, but I will at as if I dj 
and never obey it; if he can ſatisfie his conſcience in making ſo bold 
with his obedience, will hardly fatishe any rational man belides, or 
make out how it can in reaſon be expected he will do as he ſays. For 
*s nonſence to ſay there may be power, and yet can be no obligation 
to obey it. Nor will he who acknowledges the power, and refuſes 
obedience to it, be thought an honeſt man, ſo much as by thoſe who 
think that Honeſty requires he ſhould renounce the power. 

Finally, he tells us, the Popes do not forbid us in theſe Breves an 
Af of Loyalty or Civil Allegiance. "Thus ſounds ſomething like, and, 
if it be well proved, may be to purpoſe. Profeſſion of Allegiance 
though ſhews, methinks, very like an A& of Allegiance, and *is 
plain the Breves do forbid that profeſſion of Allegiance ; which the 
Law has appointed. Why do hop not forbid an Att of Allegiance ? 
Becauſe the raking of this Oath is not (pro mh ſpeaking ) any AF of 
Civil Allegiance, but only a ſecurity thereof, ow little truſt is to 
be put in ſuch a ſecurity, does appear by the ſad experience of the late 
Hars. Sure he will not perfwade us that Oaths are matters of ſmall 

conſc- 
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govern, . or live, who knows not in whom he may confide, and of 
whom he ought beware ? I do not ſee how this inconvenience can be 
avoided, if the Breyes muſt be obeyd. For if no body muſt fear 
that the Pope cannot, Depoſe, for ought he can know, every body 
may think he can. Art leaſt, He cannot be ſecure of any one, thar 
he ſhall be faithful when time is, becauſe, for any thing He can tell, 
"Thar one may be perſwaded it is his duty to be otheryiſe. And fo the 
King muſt of neceſſity live in a perpetual fuſpicion and dithdence of 
every body. Which if this Gentleman think no prejudice toa King, 
I flpet people will think him better vers'd in the dhools than World: 
If he do, he would have don well to have clear'd the Breves from con- 
rnibuting to theſe prejudices, and left the conſideration of what is not, 
till there be occaſion to ſpeak of it. 

"This will not be ſhifred off by the Common Place of the ſecurity 
in which Catholick -Princes live without fuch Oaths of Allegiance. 
For to ſay nothing of the” difference berwixt Princes of the ſame, 
and a diflterent communion from the Pope; and again of the fame, and 
a different communion with their Subjects; it is plainly one thing for 
people-to have no Oaths offered, and another to refuſe them when they 
are.” It is'to be fi thoſe Princes underſtand their own baſine( ; 
and if judge fuch Oaths needle, have reaſon to judge fo. 
Whether they haveor no,-concerns not us. Our Princes are to be ſup- 
poſed to underſtand their own buſineſs too, and ſince they have judged 
fuch an Oath needful, it imports us nothing that others judge other- 
wile. _ in general is only tomake aſhew. © Who has the Art 


of Places to ad ibly of 
ef mygmrePeonbenngy wy phy 
s, W theſe Inconveniencies do, ordo not follow from an obliga- 


tiontoobey the Breves. For if they do, no example of foreign Princes 
can make that they do not. 


Bur to leave this, perhaps, impertinent digrefſion : The Pope, he 


ſays, does not ow 6s mm theſe Breves to ſwear that be has power to 
Depoſe Kings, What then, rf he may enjoyn it in others? And wh 

may He not as well and as rationally declare Depoling power lawful, 
as not-Depoſing power unlawful (indeed one Declaration ſerves turn 
for both) and command us to fivear the one, as forbid us to fear the 
ather ? Should the Pope do this, I would fain know whether he were 
tobeobeyd or no? This Gentlemans Argument ſeems to bid fair for 
Obedience. For Popes are Supfriors ; Lawful and Unlawful are 

F 


mat- 
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marters appertaining to them; andSupcriors, he fays, areto be obeyd 


1n matters to them. , Timmy would be Declara-- 
tory $00, and admit © op IAG! But yer by his treating this 
Quellion, 1 thould gueſs 1 rtonce in his life he ſhould be for diſobe- 


he had don it; otherwiſe it is no ſuch praiſe to forbear things unpre- 
judicial. And thtn by chuſing to inhiſt upon this point , that the 
Breves are not prejudicial, he ſeems to allow the Objection, which 
ſays, that prejudicial Breves are not to be obeyd, However, He may 
pleaſe to take his choice. If he ſay the Pope is to be obeyd in that 
caſe ; to what e does he tell us the Pope has not don what he 
tnay do every day in the week if he pleaſe, and when he has don it, 
is to be obeyd ? What is this eather to the juſtification of the Breves, 
or our ſarisfaGtion-? If he fay the Pope is not to be obeyd, I ſee no rea- 
fon in the World why we may not as juſthably Eley a prejudice 
prohibition, as a prejudicial command. For whatever this Gentle- 
man would perfwade us, few, I believe, will think the psohibxion in 
ueſtion is not prejudicial, ay braun hrmrayhyngny xt ya merge 
Depoſe. And then indeed he does no prejudice, gr at wrong, to 
any ove ep potrning bioown Rage, Bur I doubs, isthe on- 


r hopexrr 5/51 a d we once weatherit, all the reſt of our paſ- 
TFhe truth . either abſolutely obli obey the Pope i 
is, we are to _—_ 
. . . . Mi . o . id] 


all tings, pafepen_gerunliens or net are 
tions ; or we may juſhfiably diſobey tum in ſome. If we may diſobey 
at all, we muſt begin ſomewhere. Where we ſhould begin, if we 
may not begin attheBreves, I carinot underſtand. For our COn- 
ſcience tells us, are prejudicial , beſides other things. Such a con-- 
ſcience, I conceive, this Gentleman allows for a julti excuſe of 
diſobedience; becauſe I by his diſcourſe, he would take i for 
himſelf ro diſobey the Pope, in caſe he ſhould command ſuch an 
Oath, which not to have commanded, is made his juftificats For 
I cannot think he would abey in that caſe, the Pope-ſhould 
command never ſo vely, and deliberately, and declaratively, 
and excluſryely of all theſe pretences which this Gentleman by and 
by calls frivolous. If he would obey, that aQion and this diſcourſe, 
in my opinion, would agree bur ill. But if ſuch a conſcience would be 
an excuſe for him ; we are abſolyY from diſobedicace, even in his 
own 
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on: | t, for we have that very conſcience. 

all, if we will not take Notional Coyn, but ſtand upon 
Ly is current in the World , 1 hdr mt; on 
odds berwixt forbidding us to fivear the Pope cannot 
—___ to ſwear he can. For why may I not ſwear Frm 
Depeſe ? Becauſe, fays the Pope, as ccumary 66 Falts Why then 
I muſt of neceflity think either that the ws miſtaken, or that *tis 
agreable to Faith, that he can ba hmm mace 
depoling Dodrin is agreable ro aith, 1 conceive, is fairly dif pos'd 
to ſwear it, if it be commanded by lawful Authority. Tftould | 
think the difference berwixr y fwrearmg, ky cnn vole diſpos'd to 
ſwear when required, not ſo extraordinarily material. 
pr but | believe.none fork wich nag torbe 


L But wp progeny Er A that the Pope can 


Depoſe. Shauld this Gentlemaa tell the Pope fo, he would 
have ſmall thanks for his pains, and 'be no more 


obedient, than hethinksother folks. ate emmy as to what 
concerns the World, is there betwixt inward + 


i 


ET alike, they are, in-reference to the 'Wotld, 
_— Oy" 


and lake ©: may chink in others, te povey Me mY 
perceve. For could his conſtience extuls bien t } If might 
now. '[f this be:true, he ſeems obliged ro every jot 24 much, He 
who ſhould (wear,that the Pope has - og to Depole. Fopthat Mn by 
2 that 
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that Oath could only be obliged Tre no gray 
mand concerning Depoſition ; and. this man, ya account, would 
be obliged to do juſt the ſame without taking Oath. And then 
indeed that Oath may well be ſpared, f:ace all that can be gor by it, 
is had without it. But, I think, to mention that it was ſpared, might 
have been ſpared too ; what the Pope has don by forbidding us to ſwear, 
amounting to little lefs, than what he has nor don, commanding us to 
ſwear the contrary. | 

He ſays farther, That I camnet lawfully take poſſeſſion of s thing un- 
der debate, but may lawfully binder my Adverſary from taking it. 1 
muſt confeſs I wondred to ſee this from one who ſeems an Advocate for 
the Pope. For what? Will he ſay the Pope did unlawfully, when he 
took poſſeſſion of the Depoling power ? For he did fo, as often as he 
exercss'd it,” there being no more palpable, nor perhaps other, way of 
keg enim 6-6 pens; than by uſing it. And that it is, and 
ever {ince its frſt origin has been a thing under debate, the Author 
of the former Treat willinform him, - Jer I ſuppoſe, he needs 
no information in the caſe. This very prohibition enjoynd by the 


every body 

E 12th and every body thinks he bas therefore forbid the Oath, be- 
cauſe it Gao womatice that claine err re 
ſeſt, is manifeſtly to keep poſſeſſion. Bur if it wereunlawfal to rake 
it, I underſtand not how it is lawful to keep it, unleſs1n circumſtances 
which can make a good. Title of that which was originally bad, and 
which, Ithink, will not be pretended in ths caſe. I cannot tell how 
well the Pope may reliſh this diſcourſe. We, -for our parts, have rea- 
ſon to thank him for another juſtification of our obedience. For ſince 
the Command in other terms is, keep poſſeſſion ſor me, and this poſe(- 
fion is acknowledged unlawful ; to ſay we muſt obey, is to ſay, we 
lawfully may, and ought do an unlawful thing. . And this puts 
another it ,; ae Brag pl If the Pope cannot la take 
5-12 » ( lince g is manifeſtly raking poſ- 
efhon of Depoling) that rwo and make five is not more evi- 
dent than that he cannot Depoſe. And then why may not this 
Gentleman ſwear the Pope cannot Depoſe, as well as his Nei 

bours ? I mean, as they ſwear, according to the aſion of hi 


conſcience, For undoubtedly he is perfwaded that this which he ſays 
5 true. | 
He 
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He tells us alfo, "That the Breves forbid us not to take other Oathy 
of Allegiance wherein all civil Allegiance is contained in as, or more, 
expreſſive Terms, than in the preſent Oath. I conceive it no great 
wonder if theſe Breves do not forbid other Oaths, when there are no 
other Oathsto forbid. Bur I cannot eaſily perſwade my ſelf that any 
other Oath will be allow*d, whoſe Terms, to bate the more, ate but as 
expreſſive as thoſe of this Oath. Whocan bring me the hand of the 
Mogifeer ſacri Palatij to an Oath, wherein be inſerted, That 
the cannot by any means Depoſe the King, may convince me. 
>; ll then , he att _proden ms B te aping foe of be. 


He tells beſides, "That we are not forbid to take theſe clauſes of this 
Oath, which do manifeſtly comtain no more than meer Croil Allegiance, 
Peradventure who —_ preſs tum.to-make this might put him 
to ſome trouble. For {ince the Prohibition is indefinite, it may as well 
be appli'dto every, as to any clauſe. Bur letthis paſs. I only defire 
to know, ſince the clauſes which contain civil Allegiance are ſafe, 
what clauſes there are in the Oath, which coritain not-civil, that is 
ris Allegiance ? I have not heard of any ſpiritual Allegiance 

imed by it ; and I ſee it declared by him, who beſt knew the mean- 


ing of it, that he was even careful that nothing ſhould be contained x. [James 
in1t, except the profeſſion of natural Allegiance, and civil, and tem- Preface 
obedience, with a promiſe to reliſt all contrary uncivil violence. ;, che 4-- 


And he charges them with im ce, and wilful malice, who affirm 
it was deviſed to mtrap Papiſtz in poi 
I know that the Defenders of the acknowledge any ſp 
veſted in the King by this Oath. As far asI ſee, all B abem 
Diſobedience to the Pape, devolves ar lat to this: We muſttake this 
Gentlemans word, or has who next finds fault, that thisor that clauſe 
which diſpleaſes them , belongs to ſpirituals,. and cannot be raken. 
For more than their words. we have not, whale the Breves remain in 
And ſoif we ſay not asthey do, This is Civil, This Spurt- 
tual, we are diſobectent, or what they pleaſe. 
Since we can do no better, let us gueſs which clauſes he means by 
NNE —_——_—— Till he affign them 
cularly, I conceive theſe ſeem as likely ro be meant as any : I ac 
ledge the Pope cannot Depoſe ; I believs tbe Pope cannot abſobue me 
of this Oath. The Queſtion is, whether theſe contain more than 
caavil. Allegiance. I conceive they do not ; becauſe all they ſay [is 


45 


bogy. 
t of conſcience. © Neither do pay. g. 
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bur this : 1 believe nope Ad ener 
Prince, carmot be cancel'd by Depoſmon, or unon. duty, 
I conceive, ts only what is due from a Subject, or from a member of 
a civil Society to the Head, and that, fure, 1s Civil, and meerly Ci- 
vil Allegiance. If there were any di , the Oath it ſelf would 
em pn» er ee it requires, men- 
tions only, not to againſt the King on } me—_ and 
to ſtand for him, norwnhſtandin o_ porkery ger 
ſerve, notwithſtanding the claim of a fpiritual power, I nnder- 
ee ee Ciel tance. And what con- 
rainsno more than preſervation of meer Civil Allegiance, contains no 
more than meer Civil zance I think. Ir neither makes nor marrs, 
that the Power which exempt me from this civil dury, is called, 
or + ſpirmual. For let it be what it will, that which I keep for the 
ſervice of 'my Prince, is not ſpiritual. I, and my Eſtate are temporal 
things, andremain temporal, letthe benever © ſpirmual which 
d difpoſe of them. And fince all Ido by the Oath, u topreſerve 
theſe Temporal things, to be diſpos'd of «4. wr 
as the neceſſity of concerns requires they d, AllI do, 
and all rhe Oath expects I ſhould do, concerns Tem meer 
Civil Allegiance, and no more. Wherefore i what this Gentleman 
fays be true, that we are not forbid to take thoſe clauſes of the Oath 
which mani contain no more than meer Civil Allegiance, there 
is noclauſe which we are forbid torake. For manifeſHy there is none 
which contains any thing elſe. And ſo we may wihour ſcruple rake 
the whole Oath, ing the Breves, and have this Genrle- 
man to abet us. 

I doubt allthis will be thought ſuperfluous, and the Reader find but 
lintle ſarisfation in detailing ware, which altogether is nothing worth, 
as I ſaid atfirſt, "The next thing he tells us is, That ſince ave are nor 
in ri obliged to grove an interior aſſent to the reaſons for which the 
Oat is for 1d, . who refuſes the Oath im compliance with the Popes come- 
mands, may think the Oath mn it ſelf, and peculatively ſeatong, lawful. 
Say you ſo ? Why then methinks1n reverence tothe Pope, and juſti- 
Hcation of his proceedings, you ſhould ce ſome reaſon, why he 
ſhould make the Oath praftically which we may, notwith- 
Randing all he has don, think is unlawful of it ſelf, and ſpecularively. 
Behdes, Obedience to his Breves can no longer be preſt on the account 


of their Declarative vertue. For Thoſe, which make a _ = 
awtul, 
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I conceave, 1s true ;, 


not what 
ejudice, that 
fome may think the reaſons ot them not true. For all too may 
—-> ->*pp—I and who does, and who does not, can.never be 
own. 

Yes, ſays he. Theſe ſome 2:ho think the At; contained ju the Oath 
do concern meer civil Allegiance, are bound, as long as they remain in 
ſach a perfwaſion, to comply with thoſe As, whether they bave taken 
this Oath or not. "Truly theſe ſome wad n7 7", for juſtify- 
ing tothe World, what they have always profeſt tor themſelves, that 
it 15 their obligation to. prathiſe their whatever the Pope 
fay or doto the contrary, andthatthey fallow their own perſwa- 
Rm, thre SPINE wy intheir 
That, They are to Allegiance required 
by the Oath, notwithſtanding the Popes. Breves, 'They may have his. 


ER ON by taking the Oath, norwith-- 
ing the Popes Breves. I cannot think the Pope would take it 
worſe of thofe who ſhould aft contrary to his 10 10 the caſe- 


of theſe Breves, than of thoſe who ſhould att contrary to his expecta- 
tion in caſe of Depoſition; who yet, this Gentleman ſays, are obli 

to aCt as they are perfwaded themſelves, whach is plaialy contrary to- 
what the Pope is py neither will he think a diſobe- 
dience commutted by difobeying his Breves, gþan by diſobeyiag ſich 
Commands as he only made the Breves that he might , when ke 
ſaw cauſe, give. And fince this Gentleman ſays it is their obligation 
to.act according to their own perſwaſions in that caſe,, never fo on 
mm - 
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indulgence for them ſhould, methinks, prevail with himto allow them 
ro follow their perſwaſions abour the Breves too. 

But how his diſcourſe will reliſh with his own party, I cannot tell. I 
doubt he is as bad an Advocate for them, as he was e'en now for the 
Pope. Tofay that thoſe are bound to comply with the Acts required 
by the Oath, who think they concern meer civil Allegiance, ſeems 
to ſay, that thoſe who do not think fo, are not bound. Now the 
{aſt thing he ſaid would perfwade us, that there are clauſes in the Oath 
which Þ not concern meer Civil Allegiance. Thoſe who think fo, 
ſhould think, in conſequence of his Xfcourſs, that they are not obli- 
ged to comply with the Acts contained in thoſe clauſes. Thoſe Acts 
are, ſtanding by the King, in caſe of Depoſition, or Abſolution, 
which if only thoſe+can comply with, who think they concern not 
Spirituals, for ought 1 ſee all muſt come over to the Defenders, who 
have a mind-'to paſs for good Sub) For they will hardly do ſo, 
who will not comply with thoſe Acts, or think it not their duty foto 
do. I am aware of the diſtinftion which may be caſt in my way, 
betwixt renouncing the power , and obedience to it. Bur I have 
ſpoken of that Argument already, and think it deſerves not to be 
brought into play again. The difference berwixrt thoſe two is only 
in words. renounces one , in truth renounces both. Onl 
who ſays, I will not renounce the power, but I will a&t as if I did, 
and never obey it; if he can farisfie his conſcience in making ſo bold 
with his obedience, will hardly fatisfie any rational man befides, or 
make outhow it can in reaſon be expeCted he will do as he ſays. For 
"tis nonſence to fay there may be power, and yet can be no hwgice 
to obey it. Nor will he who acknowledges the power, and refuſes 
obcdience to1t, be thought an honeſt man, ſo much as by thoſe who 
think that Honeſty requires he ſhould renounce the power. 

Finally, he tells us, the Popes do not forbid us im theſe Breves an 
At of Loyalty or Civil Allegiance. This ſounds ſomething like, and, 
if it be well proved, may be to purpoſe. Profeſſion of Allegiance 
though ſhews, methinks, very like an At of Allegiance, and *tis 

in the Breves do forbid that profeſſion of Allegiance ; which the 

w has appointed. Why do they not forbid an Att of Allegiance ? 
Becauſe the raking of #his Oath is not (pro ly ſpeaking ) any AF of 
Cevil Allegiance, but only a ſecurity chef, ow little truſt is to 
be put in ach a ſecurity, does appear by the ſad experience of the late 
Wars. Sure he will not perfwade us that Oaths are matters of ſmall 


conle- 
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and which may be ſpared in the World, becauſe ſome 
have broken them. There are who have don as much with their Bonds, 
and cheated their Creditors, notwithſtanding all the Caution they 
could uſe for their ſecurity. wn > If 
on other folks words, and trouble themſelves no farther ? 'This Do- 
trin, I ſuſpe&t, will reliſh but untowardly : For tis as much as to ſay, 
lance you CC rely hereafter on leſs 
Oaths, —— For ſure enough they will ſtand 

to their words who break their Oaths. 

But why is not the taking of 'the Oath'an A of Allegiance ? For 
this he gives us his word, that ly ſpeaking it 1s not. I am apt 
enough to believe he is well s in the propriety of ſpeech ; bur 
for all that, ſome reaſon why he ſays ſo, I conceive, would not have 
been amiſs. I think it is an uſual cuſtom for Vaſſals, when they are in- 
veſted in what they hold of their ſupreme Lords to make a ceremonious 
mrumny Fealty, and that they are Liege men to that Lord. And 

ſhould think an AR by which a man himſelf a Liegeman 
may properly enough be called an Act of Allegiance. Ir rather ſeetns 
the moſt proper Act of all, as that on which all the reſt depend, and 
without which there could be no ſuch thing as an Att of Allegiance. 
For ſupplying a Prince with Money, or Arms, or whatever you will 
pitch on for an Act of Allegiance, is Afliſtance, not Allegiance, unleſs 
it be froma Liege man, and uponthe ſcore of Fealry. Andthis being 
the Alt by which he profefles himſelf a Liege man, and bound to-do 
thoſe things which this Gentleman calls Atts of Allegiance, I ſee no 


ſhocking of propriety, if it becalledan Ad of Allegiance too. And 
fo the Oath being a profeſſion of the ance we OW our Soverai 
and our reſolution and obligation to it, may paſs for an A&t 


of Allegiance if this Gentleman pleaſe, and no injury be don to ſpeech. 
© as I love not to robe of words, if be wil have it ben 
umproper AQ of Allegiance, I cannot but think it equivalent to the 
molt AXt that 1s: And ſuſpect a Prince, whole SubjeRs are 
hindred profeſling their Allegiance, will think himſelf as much 
prejudiced, as if they were hindred from performing that A& which 
can with moſt propriety claim the name. For indeed if they will not 
ſo much as proteſs they ow him any thing, with what ſecurity can he 

expect they will give any thing when time 1s ? 
Yer ſuppoſe it were as this Gentleman would have it, not an A&, 
but only a Security. Is it no prejudice toa Princeto have that Security 
G takca 
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ho ever > How mech kfoioken This whonednthe Brad: than 
be whe kr dgeny? Or if you wilt give hum another inene, 


zou diminiſhnothing of Is injuſtice. What this fubthe diſh 
Ne berwing fff a0 Seeurvey ſerve fot, 1 cannot imdgi Rd 


injury, give it what name you will, is equalat leaft, and if I miſtake 
—— greater by making the Oath a Secarity than an A#. For 
who hinders at A#, deprives the Prince of nd more than was to be 
had by that A#;. ſomuch monty, or ſo-much fervice. Bur who rakes 
away his Security, deprives him of af} he can expett from all A&#s. 
For nothing ctr be claimed bir in vertuc of Allegiance, and who re- 
fuſesto protels Allegiance, refuſes to be bonnd ro any thing. So that 
the diſcourſe in ſhort is this : The Pope has don the King no/prejudice, 
becauſe he hinders no A&# of — —— Heonly takes 
away more thetvan AF, only hi him from being ſecure his Sub« 
joRts ſhall ever a& for him at all. 


think the Oath contains nothing but Civil ance; For 
Amt f were Cn” Rndii 
Gon of the Nati "9 | 4 
: | tne obk CID 
be obliged ro make a ſeerer 


that anther may beobhged to that duty, which the Law and Prince 
be rn 15 nothing to him who thinks it is not Civil Alle- 
ance , nor his dury. Tins ſeems little betrer chan to dehade bis 

- <oragn 7 on re rraangtrns arp 7 4.m. Doe 
logiance, Princes es, im caſeot Depofition, call 
for ſuccor, tell him the caſe is not a caſe of Civil ; and he 
will do nothing for him. T's trae, he may, as this fays, 
and wall be puniſht for a 'T'ra if the Prince be ſtrong 
enough. But ftire no Traytor will be ſo haftily mad, as not ro ſtay 
ull that danger be over, and till the Prince be no longer1n a condition. 
to: treat him like a Traytor ; and then what the Prince calls Treaſon: 
he will maintain is not Treaſon, and have this to fay for himſelf, that 
he never by Oath acknowledg'd That to be a Duty the failing in which 
the Prince calls Treaſon. for what concerns the Breves, are 
they no way prejudicral, becauſe ſome may be, as r—_— 
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liged to their duty, notwithſtanding them, and becauſe they know 

are {o, themſelves obliged alfo net to obey the Breves? 

may think themſelyes not obliged, and may be induced by 

the Breves to think (o. if they aft agreably to their thoughts, 

may aft ro the prejudice -of their Princes Intereſt, and. for this preju- 
dice, for any thing ſaid here, the Rreves may be thanked. 

Yet from hence be concludes at laſt, it at manifeft, That hance 
with the Breves canvat be incoufiftent 25th the and Loyalty due 
ts Soweraign Princes, becauſe that reaches no farther than to all As 
of Allegiance, and the Breves forbid us no Af. "Fhisis toſay, Allow 
me allI azk, and 1 will prove all I undertook. He had made uſe of 
omg, eh —— ;0n on his word : 
VR faking an Oath of Allegiance 4s mo Alt of Allegiance, and 
now nmr ee x bogey on La rm 


wo forther than to As, "Truly I dare got entertain this fo 


© any thing who can have bur one allow'd him. Beſides, w 
door hecoachade wich incenfifin, adicial was rare Oo. 
dertook to prove ? "Fheſe ewo arc diflerent. For there 
ks DO 4 berwnuxt cc 
F /mifge always Ynkes Conn requires. 

what 'requ Bur 
> = 7 0 thar headde, is prejudiced/by the want of 
ecurity. 
WhereforeLaaſt needochinkbe bas aid ackng, by which, what 
bewould perſwade ys follows, appears ether manifeſt or true. What 
be-ſays firtt, that the Pope has nor don this orthat, 1s as much astoſay 


that who untiles the houſe, and leaves it opento the wind .and rain, 
does. no prejudice as as he pulls it not quite down. What he 
urges next, that 'thaſe who think the Afts contain'd in the Oath do 
concem meer Cavil Allegiance, are bound 40 comply with theſe Adts, 
#3 Jong as-they thank fo, /(to tay nothing of. the prejudice it is to a 
Prince.to have hisfecurity depend onthe good pleaſure, and changeable 
thoughtsof tis Subjetts, as by his exprefſion' it ſhould ſeemrhey are,) 
WES ſuppoſes there are .abers oo Hunk ccherwike —_ 
G 2 un 
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bound, and thoſe prejudicial thoughts, for ——_— are left 
to be imputed to the Breves. "The DiſtinQtion he brings in the laſt 
place berwixt Security, and A&t, though it were true, 1s (© far from 
clearing the Breves, that it makes the prejudice greater. It =_ plain- 
ly leſs to have a part of my Eſtate taken away, than my Writings 
cancel'd, in which appears my Title ro the whole. So that, I conceive, - 
I may conclude a great deal more rationally, that becauſe compliance 
with the Breves 1s prejudicrl to our Soveraign , we ought not comply 
with them, and conceive too, that he himſelf allows fo much, by the 
method he has taken to anſwer the Objection. 

The 28 Conſideration is a pretty one. It ha ſometimes be- 
tween married people , that Jcalouſie 1s on that fide, 
which gives the greateſt cauſe. 'This diſcourſe ſeems to have a tang 
of that Artifice. Of the two parties inthe preſent debate, one isfor 
the Pope, the other for the King, and he would perfwade us they are 
againſt the King, even by being for him. His'Topick is, That Ex- 
ceptions grounded on ſuch frookes pretences, may be made uſe of as well 
againſt the King as the Pope, and ſo open '« gap for Subjetts to diſobey . 
him, and render hu Authority very weak and inſignificant, as ineff 
they _— s, Methin _ ſuits not well with the ſuddain zeal he 
pretends e Authority of Kings, to ſay the Popes Authority is 
rendred inſignificant by Exceptions which m—_ uma rr A 
—— IR ns penn 

But to : It were, perhaps, enough to ſay in an- 
adi, that the =_ mad are nw and that ha Ob; 
Cons are. — acothe diodeGorioaramgbcagited cs the 
I? eſpecially w exceptions are juſtifi'd by the conſent and 
—_ al Cir th -. LE 

Bur to s Argument with more I concerve, he 
the caſe wrong, and that hs apprehenſion is even of the wrong 
—_— For ſhould it be repreſented to a Kang, that there was 
not ſufhcient conſideration. of the Laws, un-this or that command of 
his, ar that He was miſinform*d concerning them, or miſtook them, 
I believe there are few Kings who would think ſuch a tation 
frivolous, and who, t—_ be carried ſo as becomes Subjects to 
treat with their Prince, not take it well, and be if any 
{lp of inadvertence happen to fall into the ground, to it from 
taking root, and growing. Nothing is more ordinary in diverſe 
Regs, than he op man, a IIA IEEE > 
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the one ſide, and the Law on the other. And when the Law carries 
it , as it often does, neither Judge nor Client is thought a jor the 
worſe SubjeRt, though one have pleaded, andthe other given it, againſt 


the King. & 

Bur ; ON in truth 1s not altogether the Caſe. He ſpeaks only-of 
ſuch Commands of Kings as relate to matters wholy- within their 
ſphere, whereas the Breves in queſtion relate to matters which concern. 
not only the ſpiritual ſphere of the Pope, but the temporal too of the 
King. Now if any king in a matter: belonging to the 
Pope, Iſuppoſe he will ſay; that commands for that reaſon, not to be 
obeyd. It he demur to this, I would ask him why he refuſes the 
Oath of Allegiance ?_ Is-it-not becauſe he thinks the Law which re- 

uires 1t, exceeds its bonnds,and requires morethan belongs tothe Civil 

ower to require And fo, becauſe he is perſwaded ſome parts of the 
Oath delecac.ryen Spirituals, and Spirituals appertain to the Pope, 
and the Pope has forbidden the Oath, he thinks himſelf obliged ra- 
ther to. obey the Pope — in his Book, I 
takethisto be his reaſon why he to obey Kin 
ticular: Which if it be, *tis plain he judges a command of 'the Kin 
19nct to be obeyd,when it extends to matters without his ſphere, and 1s 

judicial to an Authority over which he has no power. If this be ſo, l 

no reaſon why the caſe ſhould not be berwixt Popes and Kings, 


andthat as Kings are not to be obeyd to the prejudice of Spirituals, fo. 


neither are Popesto be obeyd to the prejudice of Tem So that 
there 1s links ground t0 four, an — + adn ope 1m matters 
which concern Kings, will introduce diſobedience to Kings in matters 
which do not concern the Pope. In ſuch things the Defenders prefer 


their conſcience before the Ka  Hntmmgrer as well as the Oppug-»- 
the 


ners. - And there is leſs ground for hum, who actually: di 


King, to aſperſe thoſe who obey him, becauſe they diſobey the 


Pope, when they have the very reaſon - not to obey the 
which He himſelt thinks a good and warrantable reaſon net to obey the 


Kang. 
When he ſays, the exceptions are to be decided by the Soveraigns 


themſelves, *tis as he means by the word Soveraigns. For ſome, even . 


uy uſe the concurrence of their Subjects.in the deciſion 
of ſuch things. Burif he meanthe Soveraz —_—__ how 
ever exercis'd, her wor ver eur ware 9 1h0n to be expected, 


g in this par-- 


and if there were, the power.were not Soveraign.. . But then, ny" 


> 5 
my — 
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bi degmann lock ap thing the, bonne pore at en | 
in the Popein reſpett of the Church, as there an the Soveragn Tem» 
poral power, in reſpect of the Common-wealth. And this, out of bis 
own Territories, I ſuſpe& will trouble this Gentleman to make good, 
For ſure the inferior Eccloſiaſtical Hierarchy will expect ame regard 
ſhould be had of them, and the T Governgeat will expect tg 
be anwhet concerns them. W though the Temporal 
require, and when it is deni'd can force, an abfolxe oþo- 
dience, to-whar it determins within at ſelf , concerning it 1elf ; the 
Eccleſiaſtical Supremacy, asit is veſted in the Pope, ſeoms got altuge 
ther ſo abſolute. Peradvegture ayers paw {3-o n y war s 
decifions, before they be fully obeyd, "as plaza he can tarce a0» 
thing tall all parties be agreed. | 
For therelt, if rhe exceptions be ſo Givglowan he prevoncds, bc had 
the eaſier rask of it toſhew thera ſo, _—__ <a 
| of Pre- 


—_ the Pope ss 
not to forbear ng what he ſecs fit for fear of Diſturbance. And 
yet the Objection not of what be mey, or may net do, but 
whether we ought to wah what be in caſe of Diffur- 
bance. Whether the Pope do well or il] 1s nothing w whether we arc 
toobey him with diſturbance of the Church. y, he anfwers, chat 


the Pope mtends to oblige i ſome caſes, not in other. When we are 
not a ot concern'd in his intentions, 'while we are looking afier gur 
own duty, and whether that oblges us to comply with bis ntenwens, 
when that complance will c>iturbance. $0 that there 45- not 
ane word to the Queſtion in all bus three Anſwers. I will zocapxulate 
nofarther, becauſe I have been too long already. *T'is not gudirituns 

muc 
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——————— Bur yet before quit them altoge- 
ther, | ſuppoſe, they will be glad to know what they thall have more 
material intheir root. 

The 29 Confidetation offers a new ObjeCtion, roo long to be tran- 
feribe : and beſides, the Lake 1s ſure to — if all the 
little ſtreams be ſtopt which feed it: and thoſe we ſhall meet with as 
they run. The firſt is the Queſtion of Sinfulneſs , which the Ob- 
_ impmtes —__ of the a He undertakes to wipe off 

w 1mputation, and Nw. 30. ſays firſt, That the Objettron wag as 
all or moſt of thoſe Catholit who defend the Oath. | world Ernete 
him not to trouble himſelf about them. Let them conformthemſelves 
wo Truth, if they will, where ever it be, and if they will nor, at their 
own peril be it. "Truth will be Truth, whether they like i or no, 
nerher 151t any mater for, or againſt whom rhe Objeftion is. Let us 
fee what there 1s 1n the Thing: and for Perſons, let them take their for- 
tune. Bur yer why is it againſt them ? Becauſe their Aim only is ro. 
ſhew, not that it ts a firrto refuſe this Oath, but that it is no ſiMf to take 
it. He has @ mnund, fare, to compliment theſe Gentlemen, and let 
the World know they 2im only at the juſtification of their own pro- 

ings, and diſterb not other men in theirs. But what # this tothe 
Queſtion m hand? Is a thing the leſs ſinful, becauſe others have no 
mind to. fay it s ? Or does he who fays it is no fin to rake the Oath, 
fay therefore it is no fin to refuſe it ? I am of opinion, if they let this 
matter alone, it had been more to his purpoſe to have follow'd 
example, and let it alone too. For what if the Devil prove ſurly, 
and will not be laid again, when he is once conjur'd up? Truly now 
he Has put a ſcruple-imo our heads, unleſs he ſarnfie it well when he 
has don, He has furniſht us with the ſtrongeſt Motive that can be, 
not to refuſe the Oarh. For I am very fure he biyaſelf will juſtifie 
i to be our dury, _— CITIES How 
then does he provide for the quiet of our 1ences in this 
matter ? 

In order to-this he conſidersſecondly; Whether the refuſal can be ſin- 
ful, wnleſs the taking be obligatory. 1 conceive not. This beg 
agreed, he denys, in his way of Queſtions, there is bw to 
take the Oath, fince the taking thereof is no part of Crvil Allegrance, 
as bas been already ſhewn. rooms Þ rnb thathe 
aſſumed what he pleaſed without proof, and made the bufmeſs worſe 
when he had don. "The matter being d:fcourſt ſo lately, I have no. 


more 
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more todo, bur refer the Reader to the place as he does. I only ob- 
ſerve he now calls a Part what before he called an A# of Allegnace, 
in which if he lay any ſtreſs, as I do not perceive he does, I think, 
the change of names nothing in the thing. He may well 

ſay that ſecurity that I will pay, is no part of the mony which I am 
to pay, as a Maſon is no of the Houſe which be builds. Not- 
widleadioghed as tot, as Mortar and Bricks, and fo s ſe- 
curity to Payment. 1 will dive no farther into a matter which has no 
intricacy, unleſs of our own making : conceiving it enough to ſay, 
That as plainly he is no honeſt man, who refuſes to give ſecuri 
what he ows, ſo how he ſhould be a dutiful Subjet, who refuſes to 
give ſecurity for his Allegiance, we ſcrupulous men, now he has made 
us ſo, cannot compr 

Next he tells us, bis Majeſty does not abſolutely require of us the ta- 
king of the Oath, but only conditionally, if we will enjoy ſuch and ſuch 
Emp s or Priviledges which we are not bound to _ of. Till 
now I ht rhe Abſolere which he joyns to Obligation before, had 
been a word of redundance, for which reaſon I lett it out as unneceſ- 
fary, when I quoted his words, conceiving that Obligation was obli- 

what Epabie fever you jpn wit it, Butnow, I perceive, 
e meant ng by ut, wa 5 Ga 15, that ſome are, and 
ſome are not obliged to take the Oath. y hc Vers mad 
requires it quan wy 4: if we will enjoy ſuch and ſuch Priviledges, 
I conceive he means, his Majeſty does not require it of thoſe who 
png not to thoſe Priviledges, and does require it of thoſe who do. 
or if he require it of all, Priviledges have nothing to do with the 
caſe. And ſo conditional obligation, fignihes not-obligation. Thoſe 
who will have their Priviledges being abſolutely obliged, and thoſe 
who will bate them not at all. "This truly is to-purpoſe. For if none 
be obliged to take the Oath butthoſe who wall enjoy Privil Thoſe 
who will be content to paſs without them, are free. Wherefore *tis 
bur diſſwading people from being concern'd in Priviledges, and the bu- 
{incſs15don. 

But what aretheſe Priviledges, in which we need not be concern'd ? 
who refuſes the Oath of Allegiance incurs a Premmnire, and that ſig- 
nihes loſs of Eſtate and Liberty. Call you theſe Employments and 
Priviledges, fuch of which we are not bound to accept? Is no man 
bound ro accept of his Liberty, or not turn Beggar ? Priviledges, I 


thought had fignified extraordinary Rights gramed by favor to ſome 
above 
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above others. Theſe are common to all ; Nature teaches us to love, 
and our Need to ſeek them; and 'isthe endof Civil Society togreſerve 
them. They are the things which make a life not only fiveet, bur 
uſeful. For who languiſhes out his days in Priſon, and has nothing to 
maintain him there wants, the means of —_ to himſelf and 
his Neighbor, which if he had, —_ I 
—_— —_ becauſe 1 Ce hero ell 

Nature tells gear deal more omg), that 
be concen in thee Privileges if you will call them fo. iq 
rask 15 that whch belon is Gentleman to perfwade them other- 
wiſe; and in which he emjenpins than to tell 
us driely we are not bound toaccepr of them, if he — 
much. Mean time, Gnce there is as much obligation to take the 
Oath, as to preſerve Goods and Liberry (For thoſe who will enjoy 
them, I conceive, 'tis granted are obliged ) All are obliged with- 
out more ado to take-it , but thoſe w he can perſwade they 


are unconcernin and that they have no accuunt to make 
God for caſting away ach uſcful means of working out their Salva- 


_ 
gh it be plain enough that none are exempted by this difcourfe, 
rotake the Oath ; yet to put the marter our of diſpute, 
yy this Gentleman, # fo ney it novaendy, = 20 a0 
is an Act of Parliament purpoſely made to extend the obli 
all the Kings Subjects. He will God it 7 Fa. e. 6. though with 


ſome difference of perſons. "Thoſe of employments are direfted where 
and when totake it, the reſt ler alone till —— ; which 
if they never be, Heaps. aefned then. For 


the Law obliges them not ro go —_ e it without ſurmmons. But 
there is no Subje®t who may tot be calP'd upon, and when he is, 
and refuſes the Oath in open Seffions, mcurrs not Pr emmwnire. And 
if requiring it of all , mito » do not put an ob- 
were, I know not how ; can be obliged by 


wy ek farther, That though thoſe who refuſe the Oath in cav- 
cnmfence, are hable fo RS . 0 i RT 
yet they __ ot yy for refuſing the Oath, 
Lat bee Foo are pays, tha ſacl Wha 


whng the Old, fakes for Relig, ISIS 
ay, 


- 
DA IS 
ay 


— 
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ſay, is a ſcandalto Religion, and which, after {Gplain declarations as 
have been made to the contrary , cannot be ſazd with any reaſon. 
Though it were as he ſays, that the Refuſers are puniſht for inclina-- 
tion to-P (which in one ſence is true, the having been 
framed to diſcover thoſe who are {o) it would not therefore follow 
there is any leſs obligation to take the Oath.. For taking Popery as 

Conſide- Proteſtants themſelves take it, for. an Undue adbeſion to the Pope in 

rations Principles or Prattiſes falſly. pretended to be Chriſtian, be mult ſhew 

touching why thi Cenkd or ho wnfinble, even in Catholick Countrys, be- 
the true fore he can pretend we cannot be obliged to renounce it in ours. But 
way to 1] rather far than know his meaning, being hardly able tro make any 
ſuppreſs thing of what he ſays. The Refuſers, he lays, are hable in many cir- 

Poper).. cumſtances; as if there were any un which they were not liable, or as 
if circumſtances made or marr'd. "Then, Liable to ſome Penalties 
enatted againſt Roman Catholicks, as if theſe Penalncs were caatted 
againſt _ Catholicks for being Roman Carholicks, and not- 


Roman Catholicks were not as liable to them, -as they, if refuſe 
as well as they. Again, Lzble (for refuſal, I ſuppoſe) and yet wot . 
puniſht for refuſal, ſo much as for other ſuſpicions. - As if were 
not pun chat xeaſon for which they are hable ; or as if the Pu-- 
niſhments inted for Refuſal, would or could be infhbted but for 
refuſal ; perbaps, the ſame puniſhments be appointed for other 
faults, which is not our caſe. Let there be, ornot be other reaſons 


he adds, make a noiſe, which a body would think bad ſomething in 
ng 43 a ſecret into which I-cannot dive. Yet he 


| —_— 
that they oblige thoſe, from whom they take them, to do that for re- 
us | __—_ It cannot prodently be preſumed, that 
us, 
- — pI the reſolu- 
Many chings happen to be true, nas | 
proſuned. Ce ranadenhe atthentipderabanaboagie 
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um rn have prefumed there had been convenient 1 
ving under the Line, or that walk feet to feet.to us. And yet 
are now true, *F's to fpoil-time and to ſtick 
upon fuch collateral Topicks, which may be multiply's World with- 
out end on any thing, and fervencthing'toche clearing of Truth. But 
yet what are theſe preſurptions. Grave, and Learned, and Conſcien- 
tious Men (I forbear to of the Pope, having fad ſo much of 
what concerns him ) maimain the forbearance of the Oath #- 
gainſt ther own Intereſt, and devers have ſuffered or 
Death. Tother Gravity, and Conſcience T have nothing to (ay; only 
I think ut no mracle to fee a graveand confeientious Man ras 4 be 
things, 


. As fortheir Learning, it matters not what iris in 
tf it fail themhere : and that it does not, now he is on the provin 
hand, he ſhould do ſomething more than . Intereſt is an 
firing which I will not touch, but Ithink he knows there are who daze 

ſume to think, that every body who ſpeaks againſt the Oath of Al- 

ce, does not act bis Tneere As for the Aut of 

thoſe wha have ſuffered for refufing the Oath, it will ometh 
when he es reaſons ſufficient to juſtife their ſv doing. For, 
See. 96. tells ce thet ne erated GS Authors, whoſe 
grounds are falſe, or inconcluſive. 

no good reaſons for their refuſal , —_— 
rated : If they had, it would do to brin 
may have wherewith to Saltiiecur Streria Flowing 
otherwiſe it 1s no verrue to imitate he dts oven or 
Neither ſhall we yr hay bas Amar rm ey 
they had reaſons, ſuch as they were; which. unlefs they GTIDY 
they may have done very well, and yet we fhall do very ill : 

It 1s no were 1mpri 
Oar > bang the peitalry appatraid bike As for wan 
co prin 5 emn and an ohury code mere the Na- 
non, in which none ever dacd purely for that matter. We ſee 
are perſwaded the Oath is unlawful, andif act 


bur not inw= 
_— that; we 


] 


[4 
$3 


marvel s not great. The wonder is that it 
others, who-are not  perfwaded, ſhould fuffer 
Sheep if one leap into theditch, the reſt will follow! ;- 
Men muſt doo, is to make Men no better than 
ered Was 


i 
F 


"7; 
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but with ſome to ſuffer, by Sophiſm, or how you will, and then *tis nox 
matter whether it were "Sophilin or no; the reſt need not hear of it, 
but muſt ſuffer, becauſe the firſt have ſuffered, and fo all are in, with-- 
out the trouble of giving a reaſon why. In ſborr, their ſuffering is 
an Argument they were good Men ; and-not moved by any intereſt 
of the World, fince they voluntarily quitted the more conſiderable of 
Temporal Goods. —_—— t of the goodneſsof the ati-- 
on, or, truth of what they ered for ; arr per Hereticks, 
apr Acetate tc ſufferers. - pt Men of 
are the moſt apt to be impos'd may thank fuch 

Arguments as theſe for "what they have. Eeired. If others have no 
I ings tem tor ch obliwos I think may 

am, it 1s 4. very Rierous i imitation of their: 
ply Mibable neither to nor Man; if what they did 
diQtates of their Conſciences, we do contrary to the 

Efates 0 ours. 

Num. 32. The conſderationof Schifm comes into play ; which I 
for my part, unleſs the word be taken improperly, conceive imputable 
ro ro necher pry For it ſignifies a breach of Unity in the Church : - 

hdes are Me borh ro the Head, and among them- 
ſelves, I ſee no Schiſm. If either proceed ſo far, as to refuſe communion 
to the other, let them anſwer for the Schiſm when it happens. For 
the preſent, thoſs ſeem nearer the brink, who objet Herehie to their 
fellows : becauſe object whar, if it were made good, were a jul 
cauſe of breach of But fince they-are not fo ſevere. ir 
their ations as words : and communicate freely with thoſe who, if 
they were ſuch as they ſay , were not ro be communicated withal : 
there is no more Schiſm berween us, than berwixt Jeſuits, and Janſe- 
niſts, Thomiſts, and Scotiſts , and the reſt. af there were, 
whar-he tins ſaid makes nothing tothe j his party. For 
fince both acknowledge the Head, the muſt of- necefliry be be- 
tween the Members. Nowalths rellewin that their fide + Tn 
the Head, asif the other did not do fo tos : pon So any 
rw waht aa ſaz-they.are not. Schiaſmaticks in refj "he Heal 
queſtions of Schiſm berween the Mem 
though in my opinion his diſcourſe 1s none of - — wala, 
gonna 2 ſn  let-iralone. 

Num. 33. He tells us, Union. aweng Carbokeks is England 'n 
order te this aka bs had rwo ways ; if All take, or All refuſe - 
Oat 
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Oath. Union indeed in this point were to be deſired ; yet there is no 
fear of Schifm, if we remain diſunited in our judgments, while the 
unity of the Church is preſerved, But this Union, I fear, is moreto 
be wiſht than hoped. People have been divided about this Queſtion, 
over face it wes feſt free and TRI hkehhood it will be 
otherwiſe yet, a white. Quiet we may be, it we pleaſe, if every one 
be content to follow his own conſcience, and leave his Neighbour the 
liberty he takes himſelf. And he whoſe Zeal will needs fly out, is to 
anſwer for his tranſport, and the harm which comesof it. Bur united 
in this point, I doubr, we ſhall not be ſo ſoon, unleſs he would give 
us better reaſons than he does, why All ſhould refuſe the Oath. 7t is more 
eaſie, he ſays, and more warrantable that the minor fart ſhould conform 
ro the major , than the major to the minor. As if number fignifi'd 
any thing. Ir is not eafie for him who has Truth on his fide, to des 
ſerr4hat Truth for any conſideration, but by bein waded that it 
1s not Truth, nor warrantable if he do. Nor do I think he will find 
it ſo ealie a matter to perſwade the Takers they are not warranted by 
Truth. Again, he ſays; *7is more rational for the Members to ſubmit 
to the Head, thanthe Head to the Members. "This indeed 1s 

rally to be ſuppoſed. But yet it may- happen; that the ed mny 
ſl i wies Hoc acer ſomerimes. And then it 1s more ratio-- 
- for him to conform himſelf, not to the Members, but- to- Rea- 
fon, than for the Members to conferm themſelves to whiat is nor 
rational. Who has, and who has not Reaſon on his ſide, is the only 
point worth conſideration: all elſe is butto talk plauſibly from the pur- 
pole. | 


The next ewo-Paragraphs are _——_— —_— why Catholicks - 


ſhould rather refuſe than take the are all fuch as 
ſhould neither be mentioned, nor ſo much as t rof.>. An honeſt 
man has no more to take careof,' than to perform hi dury, when 'tis 
required, and leave the ſucceſsto Providence. Selling of duty, od 


bargaining before hand what I ſhall get by it, as if the joy which fol- - 
ht ies 


of a good cenſcience, were not reward enough in 


this World, .and God would forget us in- the next,” ſavors of a con- - 


dud not very creditable to Religion. Beſides, indeed they belong 

more properly to thoſe to whons it belongs to offer the Oath, than 

thoſe to whom it is offered ; and to their conſideration I-leave 
| | 


Yet 1 cannot take leave of theſe Paragraphs, ———_ 6 
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af the Objodkion, which (aid, that te refuſe the Oath is ſedwdalows 10 


An ANSWER to 
the confidence with which he fo poſitively affirms, that the far 

es nds bays itherto been for refuling the Oath, 
He Gov in at laſt, that *tis a conteſt point, which it it be true, 
for I know not what adverſaries he means, Ithink they with their coo- 
foſlion, and he too are bath out. Of the perfwaſion of the preſent Ca- 
thalicks we: have a little experience in hapned among the Ca- 
tholick Lords. When the Oath was preſt upon them, my intelli- 
gence fails me, if the refuſers were the far greater part. I am told 
they were the leſs. And I think there is rcaſon to gueſs n would 


'be among the Commons, as it was with them. For the influence 
of thoſeof 
others. 


his Principles 1s thought to be as great on the Nobiluy as 


For the ancient Catholicks we have the teſtimony of Withrington, 
one of them, and who knew what paſt. He in his Preface to his 
Diſpatatia Theolegica tells the Pope, that very few (pauciſſimi) hay- 
Catholicks of any note refus'd the Oath : and in his Purgation, that 
the Oath was daily taken by almoſt all Catholicks of the better fort, 
to whom it was tendred even- by thoſe who had Jeſuites for their Di- 
retors.. Poſſibly this Gentleman may not think very well of W:- 
thrington ; but ſure he does not think fo ill, as that he would tcll the 
Pope a lye to his face, in a matter of fact which every body could 
ſee were a lye,when be bad fo many Adverſaries ready to catch at every 
advantage he gave. Orif he would lye to the Pope, I am ſure it can- 


, not with any prudence be preſumed he would lye to an Adverſary, 


who knew how things went as well as hamſelf, and to his know- 
rg matter. Fitzherbert had faid the was wg 
e 


Withrington in his laſt Rejoynder, Chap. 2. replics, 


could not beignerant that where one Catholick hath refus'd it, a hun- 
red have taken in. And this was written in the year 1633, almoſt 


after the framing of the Oath, when in all lkelihood ir 


thirty years 
had been taken or refuſed by all the Catholicks in England. So that, 


by this Gentlemans favor, the Ancient Catholicks were of another 
mihd than he fancies therm. Nor can I think but he reckons without 
his Hoſt, when he counts the Refuſers far more numerous at preſent. 
We havelarle more, perhaps not ſo much, ſaid to us as they had, and 
*tis ſtrange we Re rept rorenmcee, what they thought adul- 
rate. 

And fo we are come to the head of ſcandal, in anſwer to that part 
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anſwered otherwiſe, Nin ben Ns Princples in belong 
to our Reli ber bur with Allegiance, they do ; 
wr Regen, rae moment Alec ugh ty Go 
Allegiance, and belong to Religion. This laſt way, I ſuppoſe, will 
be trod by few. For to fay Religion teaches Principles inconſiſtent 


with y to ha e from embraci Reli- 
gion, ance, » pipably wo ner rol from eb decker 
ewo, whereof I, for my part, ſhould chuſe the firſt ; 097m 


not, is no friend to Religion, otherwiſe than in wiſhes. Yer if it 
could be made out that thoſe Principles do confift with 


ance, Religion would be ſaved harmleſs. Bur this, I doubt, will 


_—_ be dofie. However, let us hear what this Gentleman lays to the 


He tells us, Num. RO if any be, is rather Ac- 
Wars than Datum, e Catholicks have been Loyal in the late 
I ſuppoſe he would have it thought by this, that the Principles 

have no inconſiſtency with Civil Allegiance ; but I do not 


dick boceribhere chefine opick leſs ro &. For what bad 


thoſe Principles, and that Loyalty to do one another ? no body 


ne ater rigs, bot 6 <A tas be a 
cage whe ig treo. — apo r4 


h, in oc | 
ms.» Acton ct) hinder a man from obeying a Ki noſes. 


by the Pope, and whom the Pope commands nor to. be obey*d, and 


whether that hindrance be conſiſtent with Allegiance, or no. . What is | 


ay —— ———_— when there 
was no the Pope never ? The Loyal 
of thoſe Iriſh, who ſtood by the King againſt the Popes Naneis and 
his Excommunications,. has indeed ſome relation to the matter; and did 
he approve the Principles by which they aCted, . he had ſomethin 


ſay. And then, I fuppale, he would notwrie againR the Out AL- 


Wars of Exgland have no moreto do with 
the caſe, than the Wars of Chime. 


The next Conftderation tells us, Proteſtants would think ne'er a. 
what the berter of us, Mares morn 9 ry > and, per-- 


the worſe. Till he have Commiſſion to ſpeak for Proteftants, I 
e, they will delire to ſpeak for themſelves, and conceive we 
not take their Sentiments barely on has word. But what matter 


13+ 


_— _ > » - 
yarns 
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is it what Proteſtants think, or notthink ? what they» have reaſon ty 
think,is all that concerns us. "There are among Proteſtants,as in all mul. 
tirudes, Reaſonable, and Unreaſonable. And becauſe they will think, 
and ſpeak, and.at difterently, I preſume the Reaſonable will not take 
it well, if rheſentiments of thereſt paſs for theſentiments of all. As 
the letter he mentions, till it be awn'd by more than a fingle man, : is, 
I think, unreaſonably made the ſence. of Proteſtants. But let them 
think as they pleaſe. We, fer our parts, areto look roour own duty, 
not other mens thoughts. When we have complied with that, we 
have no more- to -do. - What others will think of it, 15-4. matter 
out of our reach, for which God is to provide, and will ; and to him 
they are to give account who think amiſs of us for well doing. "We 
are -- ſatishe thoſe whom Reaſon will ſarisfie: . for the reſt, at their-own 

il be ut. . 

"On Queſtion is of ſcandal ; that ſcandal with which the Church 
_Py be aſperſed if ſhe teach Principles inconſiſtent with Allegiance ; 
and which, I conceive, conſiſts in this, that thoſe who are not of her 
Communion will hardly be perſwaded to embrace it, and thoſe who 
are, eaſily be wrought upon to- deſert it, if that afperſzon cannot be 
wiped off, It would be Hwa why hats hawggns reaſon, when no- 
thing is more manifeſt than that the Church whoſe Principles are in- 

twith Allegiance, is not the true Church, To thus he ſhould 
have {poken., if -he would have ſpoken to purpoſe. Nothing can 
be wider of rhe mark, than to tell us there will be unreaſonable con- 
ſtruftions made of our ations ; As if there were not unreaſonable 
people every .where , and thoſe who: are ſo would not att unrea- 
ſonably. 

A of theOath, he ſays, ould be mmeffeual to the End pre- 
tended. This End, I conceive, 1s to free —_—_— from the ſcan- 
dal of Principles inconſiſtent with Allegiance. 'The;Catholick now 
who takes the Oath, teſtifies his Religion is not guilty of duch Prin- 
ciples, while he complies with his Allegia ce, ll keeps his Re- 
gion. Why is not this effeftual ro End? Becauſe Proteſtants 
would not therefore have a better opinion of our Religion,but wor ſe opinion 
of Catholicks who take the Oath, as } *falfng 8 Religion, to whoſe 
Principles, as by Proteſtants underſtood, they are aſhamed to conform. 
If this were ſo, the ſcandal would be removed from Religion to the' 
perſons who profeſs it. Forthis impuration falls anly on And 
if Proteſtants continue ſtill ro think amiſs-of Religion, entys 
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be thanked, who have given them occaſion to think, that they ſwerve 
from the Principles of it, who profeſs their Allegiance. 'Thew fault 
it is if taking the Oath be not effectual to the end pretended; and 
they ſhould do well to conſider what account they will maketo God for 
the ſcandal. 

And why ſhould it be thought that Proteſtants would have theſe 
opinions ? I conceive he wrongsthem with an unreaſonable ſuſpicion. 
They would plainly have reaſon to think, that thoſe who they ſee 
ſtick to their Religion, after they have owned their Allegiance, are 
not aſhamed of their Religion, or any Principles of it. Unleſs they 
believed all thoſe Fools or Knaves who take the Oath, - they would 
bavereaſon too to judge, that their Religion has no Principles incon- 
ſiſtent with Allegiance. For they were Knaves who ſhould profeſs 
Allegiance contrary to the Principles of their Religion, and Fools 
- who did not know what their Religion teaches. And ſince there is 
Reaſon for Proteſtants to entertain other opinions than thoſe he fancies, 
he may think of them as he pleaſes; I, for my part, cannot think bur 
reaſon would ſway with them. |, 

Beſides, what means, 4s by Proteſtants wnderſFood ? Thus, I ſiep- 
poſe, that Proteſtants underſtand the Principles of our Religion con- 
{iſt not with Allegiance, rowhich Principles thoſe are aſhamed to con- 
form, who are not aſhamed to conform to their Allegiance. When 
Proteſtants underſtand things in this manner , I would intreat. this 
Gentleman to tell us what he thinks of the matter, whether they un-- 
derſtand things right, or no ? If they do, and the Principles of our 
Ren have te ed an inconliſtence with Allegiance , Proteſtants 
plainly do well to. underſtand things as they are, and be muſt be- 
think himſelf of a reafon to give them, why they ſhould not think 
ill of a Religion of ſuch Principles. It they underſtand wrong, and 
our Principles be truly conſiſtent, he ſhould do well to ſpeak our, that 
we may underſtand one another, and in ſted of hiding our Queſtion 
in the Proteſtants thoughts, tell us how it happens that they are in 
the wrong. Whether becauſe thoſe Principles are not Principles of 
Religion, or conhilt with Allegiance they be. One would 

he has a good mind to the latter, and would have it at laſt be- 
1eved. Bur the difficulty lying in this, Whether it be agreable to Al- 
legiance to fight againſt the _ or at beſt not fight tor him. when 
the Pope depoſes him , and puts.a neceſſity of diſobeying either the 
Pope 4 the Kings ſake, or the King for the Popes, and whas intlu-. 


I ence 


ted 


An ANSWER to 
ence the refuſing Principles would have in that caſe, and only that 
caſe : there is not one word to the point in all tus diſcourſe, that I 
ive, notfo much as }, or No. 

For what he urges, Set. 38. That we ſball be accounted not Loyal 
for ref ing the Oath of Supremacy. Iknow not what reaſon he hasto 
fear Ub bendmentare from Proveſians I donot hear they do,what he 
ſaysthey will do, and believe I can produce Proteſtants who allow ſome 
Catholicks loyal, though they know all refuſe the Oath of Supre- 
macy. When the time comes, we ſhall fee what is to be faid to them. 
I tuppoſe if he had as much to fay for refufal of the Oath of Allegi- 
ance, as of Su - een terry rn e 

ves this concar of his, e Proteſtants acknowledge t 6= 
rs Spirituals En and webs 
refuſe the Oath of Supremacyis torefwuſe the Suprem his Majeſty 
oF Temporals: What Proteſtants acknowledge , rs Se declare. 


ſame more1n general, leaving out the words which diſcover the | 
Otherwiſe, by —_—_— meant awy ſpiritual thing, and by Crown is 
Dn —__ m_ And ſo*ns juſt the ſame again ; whodenys 
Spiriruals, denys Temporals. 

Before I paſs farther, I cannot but obſerve, Thatwhat he ſays here, 
isan Argument that Proteſtants are not likely to judge ſo croſly as he 


uma ROI © Re EO ES 
they have 


ee EE 
made the Oath of ce, when, ing to him, the Oath of 
Supremacy would have ſerved their turn as well? no Catbolick could 
feape the impurtation, if Refuſal of the Oath of Supremacy would 
fix t on them; —_—_— All may. If any be in love with an im 
tation ſo laudable, and will by no means part with it, the fault ſure 
5n0t in the Proteſtants. It would, in my opinion, become our Rea- 


ſon 
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— — — favourably of our 


neſs; to fall other things ſeems a way of doing it, and 
which argues, emo ny wanker), ac See ul be done 
in it. 

 Asforthedi it felf, it 1s IE_ have had all 


thoſe to whom they owe thoſe $; and have nothing to fay to 

wed meg yrmmms bes og 
& no ſcandal in faying, ence tothe 
Dot to usto any thing ſcandalous to®Relign 
ſcandal -in ſaying, there 1s nothing faid by this Gentleman, which re- 
uw pr ——I—_— _ het > ho 
Loyal i and thoughts of Proteſtants, (: £ 
be raewich variety of Cook 1s to feed us with ſteam , mſtead 


of ſubſtance. There is no in ſaying , he can ſee antd the 


Milſtone as far as another. Which if /he do, and no body can elear 
the Objection berter than -he ; the refuſal is-plainly feandalous fer 
the reaſon objefted. And becauſe , if the Refuſab be , the Taking 
cannot be ſcandalous ; who fright weak Conſeiences into ſuch appre- 
COT "Arun ne mr A 
e Objection her : That ſhowld the Pope declave it 
ful to bear His Majeſty croil Allegiance (which is 5c moe bim by the 
Law of God Nature) we ſhould not think owr ſelves. bound 10 
ſubmit to ſuch @ Declaration. "F'ms 1 conceive he grants , Sed. 40. 
and then I ſee not why the diſpure 18 not at an end. - For the caſe - 
I 2 k 
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An ANSWER to 
the Breves the very caſc The Peg. 300 declared ſome- 
ing contained in the of Allegiance 1s Beſides the ex- 
Declarations of thoſe who beſt what is in the Oath; it is 
manifeſt to eye-ſight, that nothing is contained there , but profeſſion 
.of civil nance, due to His Majeſty by the Law of God and 
Nature ; and renouncing a er to take that civil Allegiance 
away. *Tis manifeſt, thatif there were any ſuch Power , it nught 
work, and take away that civil Allegiance, and deprive the King of 
what 1s due to him by the Law of God and Narure. But to deny 
unto him civil Allegiance, due by the Law of God and Nature , he 
lays, is manifeſtly ſinful ; and then how can what he ſays. next, that 
in matters manifeſt ly Fs ws we are not bound to obey the Ordinances 
of our Superiours, whether Spiritual or Temporal , be hindred from 
being applyed tothe Breves ; and concluding that they are not to be 
obey'd. For they dodeny him civil ance in caſe of depoltion, 
and declare *is {inful to hold it due ; at leaſt as far'as can be gueſt ar 
the meaning of the indeterminate declaration, and as it i actually un- 
derſtood by thoſe who are againſt the Oath , and every body elle. 
There is no means of eſcaping , that I can imagine ;. but by _ 
either that civil Allegiance, is not civil Allegiance ; or, that civil Al- 
legiance is not taken away ; when the duty of ſerving the King with 
our Fartunes and Perſons is taken away : vr, that ſuch ſervice 1s not 
due, when the Pope forbidsit. The two firſt are manifeſt Nonſence; 
the laſt is the very caſe of the Objection, in which he acknow- 
ledges the Pope's declarations are not to be obey'd. Wherefore 
I think there is an end of the ſtory; and the tedious 
troubleſome . queſtion, which has vext us {@ many years, fully 
reſolved. 4 

Yet, I ſuſpeR he hasreſerv*d ſome Fence for this Flail in this bold 
manner of expreſling himſelf, That ſuppoſing (as be does ſuppoſe) His 
Majeſty is our Soveraign in civil concerns, and that not only in order 
to the civil Power, but alſo to the exerciſe thereof ; Then to deny, &c. 

AS Rs euanra, - Bur' think the King 1s Rhea 
ing to any Man's ſuppoſitions for his Soveraignty ; and ſuſpect *rs 
plain Treaſon, to ſuppoſe otherwiſe. Again, what means Soverargn, 
-ot only in order to Power, but to the exerciſe too? Can one of theſe 
be ſuppoſed without the other ; or can it be 1magined, without Trea- 
{on, that the Pope or any bod cn ade the re 5 he ang 

Soveraignty in conc Till he explain himſelf better, and 
us 
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us know what he means by them, andfor what uſe he lays them up, 
Las firmbiegwo then, and ſhould not be forward to meddle with 
fuch tender matters, though I could. - What I ſaid before, I think, 
is Clear : Thar the King, independently of ſuppolitions, is, by the 
Law of God and Nature, Sov in Civil concerns, both in or- 
der to power, and the exerciſe of it : the obedience due to this So- 
yeraign power in Civil concerns, is Civil :- Thatthe Breves 
kinder the prefeien of this gbabepes and the exerciſe of it in caſe 
of Depot ... Ap hea Toe, that to deny Civil 
ayes Racy ſinful, and that Obedience is not due to the 
in matters manifeſtly ſinful, the buſineſs, I think, is concluded, 
All may take the Oath of Allegiance even with this Gentlemans 
good leave, 'Ti ſonsble, bes ſe di 
The 41 ſays, *Tis not rea cauſe we m 
'n — nh, + ofa, to diſobey in matters manifeſt ly £, 7 dfte 
lawful. And the forbearance Gi eOe the Oath is niafon be {o by bis 4 
verſaries. What they conteſs tell, nor am curious 
to examin, nga JS: ER 6 ſaid. Bur, 
I conceive, *tis not manifeſt] y lawful to forbear Allegiance, 
or the of os COESy And fince I cannot ſee 
rx elſe in the Oath, quan 2. how to forbear it, when law- 
ly required, thou ſhould be he Senna ay probably lawful. Unleſs in 
> on 0p Hong of thoſe who ſay 
rw Fo ws cept they have reaſon for 
he cor, 1s to be guided w1 los ny 8K Seftion 
we a ln rar Iyer yo whuch if he 
methinks he ſhould have choſen a fit- 
No nes: with our conſideration, what would be, 
ope ſhould do as is objected, to tell us he has not donit. Ha- 
= :oken ſo lately of this marter, 1 ſee no reaſon to ſtop ar it agai 
ly, ts intreat him in behalf of the Catholicks of Eng 
to forbear ſuch "kind of Topicks. For they ſeem eKing Th if 
their ce depended on the Popes carriage tothe Than 
wor oy pr apr pie on or more irrational 
ury. - And fo his performance upon this branch amounts to this ; 
To grant the ſubſtance, and by that grant reſolve the Queſtion in fa- 
your of his Adyerſaries, and ſay over again a thing he had ſaid alittle 
before, nothing atall tothe purpoſe. 
The Objechon proceeds to urge, That the Oath comtaims only a _ 
Civi 
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Civil Allegiance, as our Kings have declared, and to them it be to 
declare is meer Civil ance, and not to the Pope, whoſe Turiſc 
diftion extends only to Spiritnals. 'To this he ſays, Se#. 43. That 
whatſoever a Prince is pleaſed to put rato an Oath, which he terms an 
Oath of Allegiance, is mot to be beld as appertaining to meer Civil Al- 
legiance. Undoubtedly ; if he put in any thing which does not ap- 

rtain to Civil iance. Bur the buſineſs 1s, fince he has declared 
ſe has donno fuch thing here, why we may not behevehim, bur muſt 
believe tie declared he not what. "Though he had made no de- 
clarationar all, it is clearenough of it ſelf, that ſanding by the King 
with our Lives and Fortunes, even againſt the Pope as well as another, 
if they happen tofall out, and*he Pope attempt on his Civil concerns, 
is meer Civil Allegiance. Pray why may we not believe the King ſaid 
true, inthe ated we Crit Aﬀoginaca when we ſee there 15n0- 
thing but this in the Oath ? 
'H "onto tell us, Set. 4.4. "That becauſe an Oath, filed an Oath 
of Mhegiance, ey contain things not appertaining to Civil Allegiance, 
aubh ro 0, = m/e rattnges Yes, if it do contain ſuch things. * 
Bur barely it may, is no argument that it does. 1 would fam 
know by what iſtry this potential way will be turned at leaſt to 
actual is. If fo, fays he, fince this preſent Oath contains ſuch things, 
as has been declared above, the Pope may judge of ths Oath. Ithank 
him kindly. This Aheris contaley's ths __ be It he 
bad a mind to aſſume the point in might have don it at 

as well as aft, and 'made no ado with ts nazy-be's. In- 
he fi this has been declared above. Thither by his Ex- 

ample 1 y ſelf, where the Reader will find why 1 am nor of 
his opinion, and j as he ſees canfe berween us. Laſtly, ke would 
have us fand to the Popes judgment tn order to ſuch things, ravher than 
the Kings Declaration. As if all Catholicks did not do ſo in order ro 
ſuch things. Bur that theſe are fach things , there this Gentleman 
leaves us. 

cthinks 2 plain marter needed not be rendred obſcure by Tearned 
handling. All thats in. the caſe is, Whether the Oath contain Tem- 
omg. or. Spirituals alſo ? "The Pope has declared the one, the 

ing the other. As for what concerns Juriſdiftion, Ithink both may 
judge of the caſe, which in thar reſpect ſeems equal betwixr them ; one 
judging independently in Temporals, and the other in Spir: Now 
our concern 15to know, Which of the rwo jadgesright Eo 
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we es br for nd 
a_ gy Ys —_ < 


che Oath, which i te thing in queſtion. * mw The Oye 
no other reaſon but the tar pins, | 'm 
ceive, the caſe equal. eee King who 
made the Oath, muſt needs-know better than the Pope what i mean. 
We, who mult reſolve one way ar other, can have no other guide 
chr of Authority , or our own. "T's not eafze to be 

, where the two Authontes are dwrectly 
wy Bur if we will put 197 gang there i the 
berter knowledge of the matter of on the Kings fide, 
whach is not an the Popes. Nehes ds-L6hink i= would: hve been 
allow in Catholick times, to fubmr the 1 of 
Lena fnign Pinch, The Statures of Pr ammumire and Adort- 


muſt do, muſt 
Hs 


erin ny mm, ur | matters, ans and 
os Cadet Amcor / oor apo run er ng 
"Burk doube, Antics pocning pate willdoatlaftwhat 


their own judgmentstell thens it to be. At did they not carry 4 
. cxhnary puter this Gentlemanandl fpend our tune, me- 
rh in informing their judgments. 
won, ei ide; bur to what 
para of i + oy ng vey Omg f I amoftenaraloks So that 
what he 


without whether he fpeale 
to the = > What the 45th Conſideration ſays,/is true, bur what 
he will make of it, he ,/ NOT can: Ln nges 
—_— , bears Kg awbe only in C the 


thaſe of his wage think headres not bound 
ohm wc Ds, And cholR, he figs bas beraprovet 


Fer debated, and ESL oe Froweshogy 

I love. not Ee, 
think, TN: for meer Civil Allegiance, are matters very much 
appertaing to Kings. Lam ſure I ſee nottung elſe. m the Oath, bs 


An ANSWER to 
till this Gentleman ſhew me the Spiritual thing, which is there beſides, 
cannot believe there 1s any ſuch. li Tem part think 
my ſelf obliged toobey the King: 

Thenext 10n, Se. 47. attempts to prove, that we ought 
in thiscaſe, ſubmit rather ro the Pope's commands than the Kings. 
His firſt reaſon is ; becauſe, though be Supream , yet in their 
ſeveral kinds,che Pope's Supremacy is of a higher Hierarchy, than the 
4 Supremacy. And certainly, when two Supream Governours 
claſh, we are bound, caters paribus, to ſubmit to him whoſe Fur 
diftion is of a higher Hierarchy , than to the other. Thus 
have ſhew'd wes wes 19 excuſable, if he had kept it confin'd to 
this caſe. But when he gives a reaſon which extendsto all caſes, and 
by adding the Univerſal propoſition, argues in this manner; we 
obey here, becauſe we muſt where; he ſays, what 1 
with extreme grief from a Catholick., and which I think 
not the mouth of © erg No King I beheve will 
him for ſuch, who is 
__— — s orders than His: And our Ki 
difference of Communion, has more reaſon to be jealous 
ther. --I beſeech him to keep this Doctrine for hamſelf, and 
whom he can perfwade mntoit ; In behalf of the reſt, I hearuly 
CO Yet Proteſtants, he ſays, will not __ I 

y obſerved; that, in my opinion, he undertakes 
farther than he has commiſſion. But whatever they do, I am 


there are Catholicks who think it very falſe, and very pernicious 
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make his commands carry it , againſt the commands of the ſu 
Governour m Temporals; He might have his uſual name, and 
that norton never have been trou Beſides, if the Popes ſupre- 
macy beof a higher 
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ernment in facred things; the King by this account is a 
Gorey bn facred things, which who have expetted from 
this Gentleman ? 
His ſecond reaſon is, becauſe according to the common ſentiment of 


. 
. 


wil Divines and Canonifts , when it is doubtful whether ſuch a matter 
conſidered in it 4 doe 


s appertain to the Spiritual or Temporal 
wer $a. geo hatr nary? of theſe two 


Court, it belongs to 
Courts it does 


is the higher Hierarc again ; 

agg on 

| in this manner, will 

run a hazard of bein themſelves as common as their ſenti- 


Since be vould news medio wich thicnicd qualion. of the uriſ- 

ns diction of Courts , Ithink it would have been well if he had advis'd 
with ſome beſides his Divines and iſts, before he had advanced 

their Dotrine in England. I am 1 the Law of England is, 

that, in caſ& of queſtion , the T Court is to judge whether 

the matter belong tothe ical or nor. mandy —iHy of np 


muſt uys 

or him to 
And yet I think, the World would not find it very commodious, to 
bave Temporal 2 2.6. Again, if the matter be 
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examined, I doubt, it wiil. be found, that Spiritual Courts were ſet up 
b Femporal Authority. © 'To Preach, to Bind and Loofe, oy when 

elſe was given by Chri paqpdags gray ay 
to bold Phas, $i eee ane mon el judges in Fi Ne 
Lhorgam hors hag picty of if i be true, it ſeems 
and more _— Pawer ſhould 


ry whether a matter in debate be af the n of theſe which 


that Temporal, Power committed to, the. Sparizual. He who 
giv I think, can beſt tell what he gives, and what he meant te 


The 3d Realop is, Becauſe the Poge requires leſs of ws than the 
Suppole he do. Why ou np Agha leſs? 
whey to Precepts comragauet one enather, we ought to. ſubmit mokes 
wherein. 


rh} att The. now. requires neuher, but only ſecu-- 
SU needs ED 10. our —_— 


ther ©. n ag og 4 "Rk al all at a,claps But, the truth: is, 1 
fear, all, rhis is- bux time loſt, Dagy, on vw Duty;,. True. os, Falſe ,, 
Sinox V and .the like confiderations.are worth, examining ; what: 
COT 8 Os Sram apdarrerte,A 


The 


the _ — — 


ro embrace the N, ror Price thay the Aﬀfrmnbve, T7 
common opinion of Divines. *And'this agamt is, we ought becauſe we 


ought. Andthis is all we have from firft to laſt, and which, Ithiok, 
needed not have been bite ot ins Wl ny pinicads Fot 


Whar follows Sef. 48 ha x - Prog art rdarbanger o 


the P Pare 
i, ay whe. Ether the 
is y 


reads inch, held he Ku foo er grey ee 

& ce t [ weft ion m 

bis own faver ? Sore Wit eau | 
TT ne eAma: 
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the queſtion propoſed, is true or in is de 
men alone ; that was never debared berween Po 
Each were reſylved of the truth of their own fide beyon 
thought ir, not to' be diſputed, but defended. You ma 
Conteſts, Debates, if you pleaſe ; bur then che word h. 
ther ſence, than'when it to | | 
hes inquiry after'T here a | 
Truth, by force. 1 am much miſtaken if the King caii 
who thought there was any doubt to be made whether his 
were not to affiſt him, when he had uſe of by Begg 
thePope, and whatever the Pope would do to thi contraty. Nat 
ek; For which, 1 pple, ey had thee re 
check ; For whach 
the occaſion came, they ten Epc the eve of 
they had it, even they m T Nenedd y 
theſe diff Pray what harm is there, if our King decide the Cher 
ftion in s favor by words, which ll Kings decide in their favors by 
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wnto him ;, and as long as it is under debate, neither can take poſſeſſion 
rill the Oueftion be Iawfully decided in his favor. 1 have ob- 
ſerved, that this peremptorily decides the Queſtion in favor of ings 
For to Depole being manifeſtly to rake poſeſion of g, 
Pope, by this account, cannot Depoſe ; and then the 10n, Whe- 
therhe can or no, is plainly at an end. Bat why cannor Kings decide 
Queſtions even in their favor, and take poſſeſſion of __ they] ge 
belongs torhem, while there are debates among School-men ? I do not 
think they ow ſo much deference tothe Schools, and ſuſpe&t the World 
would go on but odly, if Kings were obliged to expect till Scholars 
be agreed, which will be never, before they proceed to what they 
find convenient for _—_— the Common-wealth. I had thought 
it belongs properly to Kings to decide ſuch Queſtions. Scholars may 
diſpute, and decide as they pleaſe ; no body needs take notice of their 
iſputes or deciſions, than as their reaſons convince. To what 
Kings decide, all, even Scholars themſclvesare bound to ſubmit. Be® 
fides that they underſtand ſuch things better than all the Scholars in the 
World. Authority to decide what is, or is not requiſite for the 
fafety of the Common-wealth, . reſts only in them ; nor can there be 
any other, from which the lawful deciſion he ſpeaks of, can be expeSted, 
_ if theirs be ſupreme. If another ſupreme Authority acquieſce not in 
their deciſion, it is ike to be tryed out by the Ratio ultima Regum, if 
both perſiſt reſolure. Bur their SubzeQts ought acquieſce in their dect- 
ſion, and for themſelves, ſince their Authority 1s ſupreme, they have 
no body of - whom to ack leaye to make them. 
for taking poſſe that follows Deciſion of courſe ; though 
in truth, Kings do nottake, but keep . They werein pot- 
ſeſſion of the Allegiance of their Subjects before School- and bc- 
fore Popes were mn the World, P wouldpurthemourel this poſ- 
ſeſſion 1n certain caſes, and "ie pron: ſay they may, , Cannot 
Kings keep their own, becauſe others pretend a title ? Were it this 
Gentlemans caſe, and that the Pope ſhould claim the land he holds by 
inheritance from, his Anceſtors, quietly enjoy'd by them time out of 
mind, Thardly believe he would part with it, for all the debates of all 
the School-men in Chriſtendom. And yet the King, ſure , has a 
ſtronger title to his Kingdom, than he, or any private man, ro his 
Eſtate. - In ſhort, that cannot decide while Schoolanen debate , 
nor take poſſeſſion of what they, whoare the ſupreme Judges of their 
own rights, judge to be their right, becauſe thoſe who have nothing 


to 
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to do with judging, make a moot caſe of it ; nor keep poſſefſion,, be- 
cauſe it is king poſſbn COR ORE afler- 
tions, and for which if any reaſon can be brought, this Gentleman at 
thus time has forgot to bring it. . 

The 49 Conſideration talks off the Popes Dire&# and Abſolute 
Power, and ſays it is inconſiſtent with the Soveraignty of the King in 
Temporals. ' And ns very true, that tis indeed very inconſiſtent. 
Tyr whey fae Gene by ae IRS I hope he does 
Cade uothe Kings Sofernigty Jn Temporal @ fomued by Dekini of 
ſwade us vera in is ft 
rk nth King Soremigr i Temparls eu by aig of 
and ſhould the Pope declare himſelf Soveraign in 'Temporals, over any 
part of his Majeſhes Dominions, with an bare, or occaſional Power, 
or what name ſoever you would give it, he would declare a thing as 
deſtruftive tothe Kings Soverai in Tem as if he declared 
what this Gentleman fays 1s we. Butts not for me 
toinlarge on this point, whulc he leaves it only to be gueſt, whether be 
meant 1t or no. 

_ Yer, Ithink, I may gather out of his Diſcourſe, that ſince the Di- 
re Power cannot ther belong to the Pope, or Spiritual Juriſdi- 
Qion, becauſe it is inconſiſtent with, and we of Temporal 
Soveraignty ; no Power which is inconſiſtent, anddeſtrutive can be- 
long to the Pope, or Spiritual Juriſdiftion. Wherefore, unleſs the 
Power of Depoſing, which the Pope claims, call it by what name you 
will, be conliſtent and not deftrattive, neither can it belong to the 
Pope, or Spiritual Juriſdiction. Now who will undertake to ſhew, 
that the Depoſing Power is not inconſiſtent, nor deſtructive, under- 
takes adifficulr, and, I think, impoſſiblerask. Forto —_— aKing, 
is plainly ro take away his Authority in "1 op. ramp : when Au- 
thority in Temporals 15taken away, ris plain there remains no Authc- 
rity in Tem Now, if the Negative deftroy the Poſitive, not- 
Authority, Ithink, muſt needs deſtroy Authority : and unlefs contra- 
dittories can ſtand together, to have, and not to have Authority muſt 
needs be inconſiſtent. Tis not a Term which can ſhift off thus mat- 
ter, Call the Depoling Power Indire#, -or Caſual, or Spiritual, or 
what you will, if it be a Power to Depoſe, *tis a Power to take away 
Authority in Temporals, and Power totake away Authority in Tem- 


rals 1s4rreconcilable with Authority in Temporals, and much-morg 


ment 


with Supreme Authority in Temporals. Neither 1s. there avy Argu- 


mn 


wy 
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ment which he bas brought againſt the Oath of ance, which 
may not be applied to an Oath renouncing the Drref# Power ; in caſe 
the d forbid ir, in the fame terms in which he has forbid the 


Oath of Allegiance. For there would be takmg poſſeſſion, and de- 
ciding theQueſtion, while the matter were m debate ; there would be 
diſobedience to the Supreme Paſtor, in matters appertaining to him, 
at leaft which he declares appertain to him ; mira batwki 
judgment, whether they do or no, and fo of all the reft. But if we 
be not bound to ſtand ro his judgment in that cafe, nenher are we 1n 
this, and for the very fame reaſons ; becauſe this Power which he does 
claim by this declaration, is as inconſiſtent with, and as deſtructive of 
Temporal Soveraignty, as the Dire# Power. Wherefore | cannor ſee 
bur the diſputes at an end agaio, and all Depofing Power confuted by 
——— e as "x vhs, be. * 4 
Agai It belongs to @ Sover aign Temporal Prince to 
PÞs.. cx. what 1s preciſely neceſſary for the rs 4. br: Temporal 
Soveraignty in caſe he be unjuſtly attackt by another in his Temporal; : 
This too ſeems to determin the Queſtion. For the King does judge, 
that to renounce the Depoſing Power is pony neceſſary for the con- 
ſervation of his Temporals ; nor can he be ſaid unjuffly to arracque the 
>e in Spiriruals by conſerving bis Temporals, but is himfelf un- 
juſtly arracqued in his Temporals, if he be hindred from conſerving 
his Temporals. Wherefore he does no more than *tis confeſt belongs 
to him. But when the Pope declares him no longer Soveragn in 
p I doubt he exceeds the bounds preſcribed him even by 
this Gentleman. For he ſays, It does not belong to the Pope, or Spiritual 
Court, to declare who is Temporal Soveraign of ſuch a Kingdom, which, 
I think, oy mater he Lon ro declare 
who w not Te ign of ſuch a Ki » Whach is the 
DO | hb 
goth (mami nova epent willing ——_— 
are to give any juſt ſecurity ir Loyalty, another 
of Outh rate mor erin, = ke tk Civil 
NOD on Foo eſtion bur he truly thanks as 
he as meaning 1s All in All, conceive his Expreſſions, 
pd abun ganrs yr n06.. pear But yet, I doubr, he has 
no more commiſſion from Catholicks to offer ſuch a form of Oarh, 
than he had from Proteſtants to undertake for their ſence of things. 
I ſhould rthunk ir more becomes Subjefts humbly ro acquieſce, _ 
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with a fafe conftience they can, in what lawful Authority thinks fir ro y 


require, than by their als direct that ry what they ſhould 
require, unleſs Cots cnnſ Yet had he rar only 
for himſelf , I ſhould not have medled in his bufineſs, bur 

© left it entirely to the conſideration of thoſe ro whom it to 
judge of it. But ſince he talles as if what he faid were the ſence of (i. 
{þ Colo, Lan coolbig antennas goud | 

in giving occahon to have it ſo. For his form is | 
w © many excepuoas, ſuch as 1 
that I fear, inſted of ing the loyal 


iſcinet, and ſhew why I conceive Catho-- \ 
SERGE; nar er AER has Form ; though if 4 
he can get it approved to whorn « I hould , and be- | 
lieve all would readil «t to their Wi Authority 


His Grit clauſe is for ſubſtance the ſame with the firſt clauſe of the 
Oath of Allegiance , though the expreſſjons are not altogether fres 


—_—— For not fo much-as Dowincons. Bur,, 
Y that Lthunk happened oaly by inadvertence, and nught ſoon and ealily 
be amended. 
The ſecond is ,. That 


If ap bg 
t. an WW 


the King have, that tbe jadg! 
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that whathe, who isthe only Judge, Jud to his 

power, ſhall not be judged nov-repugnant. And Shades Ceca ans 

may pretend of any , that it is not repugnant, till ir be judged re- 

pugnant, nothing at all is renounced till Judgement be paſt. And K 

when will that be ? | 
The next Clauſe is, That they confeſs themſelves obliged in conſci- 

ence to be as obedient to bis Majeſty in Civil Aﬀairs, as true Allegiance 

can oblige any $ all 20 by 00 bs Primes And here again we are left 

Tobi and left in doubtwhat vert 9 and to 


, "to which were obliged, were taken away by Depoſition, 


and their obligation with it ; or that true Alle does not ob 
any rough he hold no Prince mn pur wor br ms 
he ſhould not only obey, bur gh againſt is King, when 


i Moc odomy 6 and may yl no Allegi- 


"There follows a promiſe, to bear imviolably, life, True Al- 

legiance to bis af opgrnd lawful Heirs and Suc yn and to de- *| * 
fend them ag s whatſoever, which ainſt : 

| their powrkggs Roghts _ re xy Crown, or 7 Din, wy 

z fn whaevr, am ence. 

( ro alarm For ſhould at- 
rem EE as it runs inthe 
Oath, be $ againſt their and the ts 
of their Perſons, Crown, or A By this 10n We are 


| to dif (roman ye WR be an attempt of his 
Fo Right; and who thinks he rg after the Pope has Depos'd 
I; him, mom ns rag ane arm tannnes Sorted 
B73 There are , if I miſtake not, who maintain 
© chars Ka a Ta mr 4 but 

| only de Fato; an is mdeed, . -l-. 
Ef —— of Kings. The Fen affords io nh 8) 


but caſually) that I cannot think he has 
tulrammemenetinGidebrenaing 


lathe next place they promiſe to uſe rheir beſt endeavors to diſcover 
to 
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to his Majeſty or Miniſters all treacherous Conſpiracies. And this is 
well, ided that by Treacherons he meant what the Law means. 
For if any ſhould think theſe Confpiracies not treacherous, which 
are made by Authority of the Pope againſt a Depos'd King, he might 
be an arrant Traytor without breach of his Oath. Laſtly, 'They re- 
nounce the in which maintains, 'That any private Subjett may 
—_— kill the anointed of God, his Prince, a Clauſe which, as 

words as it gives that Dori, is not very fatisfatory. For 
a private Subjet may be ſaid changed into a publick Miniſter, if 
he att by Authority. And then, to kill the Man, may be faid , 
1s not to kill the Prince , if he ceaſe to be fo by depoſition. To 
theſe, and, perhaps, as many more Exceptions, the ſeveral Branches 

e. 


But now to look upon it in nothing could be more 1 
for what he deſigns by it; which is to ſhew that Catholicks are 
rms r eee mfr their hiſh Catholicks were 
b 


vanes rr ee any body, butonly in one caſe, when 
their oy Rn by pretence of Religion; an abuſe 
to which all Nations and all Times are ſubje&t as well as they. The 
Treaſon, to uſe almoſt the words of King James, by 
apiſts, out of a prepoſterous Zeal for the advancement of their Re- 
ligion, and which had blinded ſome of themto that degree, that even 
at their death they refuſed to acknowledge and ask pardon for their 
fault, gave occaſion to the Parliament to uſe all meansof Tryal, whe- 
ther any more of that mind were yet left. "They deviſed the Oath 
of Allegiance to make a diſtintion berween Papiſts of quiet diſpoſi- 
tion , and in all other things good Subjets, and ſuch other Papiſts 
as in their hearts maintained the like bloody Maximes, that the pouder 
Traytors did. All the Diſloyalry then, which is laid to our charge, is 
maintainin rat 14, in other things we 
are plainly acknow 
_w tar I _ now ; wha tho Form = contributes - 
wards clearing this only inſt us. is not one wor 
of the oy if he, v Ithink he > oe dere went 
cepted, unleſs he be ex as not comprehended in any 
ns Honor ye may believe of him all which thoſe 
Fra believed, and af all they ated, - and have no check all the 
while from any thing ſworn in this Form. | There is not one word of 
theDepofing Power, the only cauſe of allthe jealouſy people have of 
L 


uz 
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us; which a man may hold, and _— —— 
may proceed from it, and ſwear all the Loyalry contain'd in has Form, 
and never break is Ou, In hon thre » atone word whereby i 
ma that thoſe, w oy CIR manner, do not 
Ts Sn and may not upon occaſion the fame 
bloody Maximes, de Poa en dh. hos en 
the wiſdom of the Nation thou ht fit to require 
ro gain, oe hy ory der his reaſon, can tink the hs 
reaſon todo fo. Wherefore, as far as I can perceive, as w bois. 
tended by his Form in behalf of Catholicks, what he has don is to 
leave all the Dilloyakey, RBI Wen Us ſill ſtickin _: and 


bo 6s wiper” gmt emmy ar s i 4 
As as the worſt Pouder man of them ll, I is a great in- 


d a greater Jo 1 nay a that did, or could 
joey ; an > bebe 


mu if he would have thoſe believe, who can find 

'To be y {tun'd with the noiſe 
and meer Civil Hum Away or ara 
4a the Oath, will ſooner deafen than convince us. 


teeny re, any 


SI = 
and Fortunes, as 
and this what- 
im- 
ET: could take 
eDepoles for if pol, be won wh 
1s the onl C's Civil Allegan Wherefore fince he who 
any => as ag, Woar arte, glans ume I 
matter, but barely his tye to perform Civil Al- 
(6 pokng ol, nd the On coins ning bat hi 
brancht into ſeveral particulars: I Ther Gr Alles 
of cnnlentining inthe QUE deattins move than meer Ci 
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ance. Who will fay otherwiſe, muſt of neceſſity ay that Civil Allegi- 
ance, in caſeof Depolnion, is not Civi Allance, which, I think, is 


plain 4 4 
SeB. 52. He oby inſt himſelf the Authority of Fraxce, 
which he takes a gre rome nf oro] ed the 
a Ce. [ hawk a by put him- 
to all that trouble, ro confure no body. For he acknowledges 
that his Adv do not any ſuch thing, as indeed it were 
not reaſonable they : every body knowing that the French 
Nation never bud anthentically approved our and few expect- 
ing that ever they will. 
or one Nation does not uſe to meddle wi 
except with fuch as they find to their preptlicF: 
haps would have bur thanks for thei 


Apt en fiber pan Dogon 
n : at Wi remaining good Catholicks, 
and acknowledg'd for fuch by all other Catholicks, even the Pope him- 
ſelf. And ſo much isevidently true. From hence, people upon oc- 
cafion draw ſuch conſequences as they find to their purpoſe. 

Theſe, I conceive, are undeniably plain : "That the depoſing Do- 
&rine is not a point of Faith: That whodenys it, does not ſtand 
alone : Andi, vho rh fe Oh ef Ns cal for deny- 
. ing that Dodtine, refuſes it for a reaſon which many Learned Men 
judge to be no reaſon. It is like enough he may find it to be no 
reaſon humſelf, if their Authority move him to examin gy 
L 2 ve 
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have to ſay for themſelves. And he may alſo find that there is no- 
thing as material objeted againſt the Oath. And fo their 
againſt the depoſing DoQrine may be, and is an approbation of the 
Oath, to him who ſees there 15 not any thin , for which 
it can rationally be diſapproved. But otherwiſe, ſtanding purely to 
the force of the Terms; They have declared year de poſing , 
therefore they have approved the Oath; is a co ce which 
no body makes, and whereof he needed not fo often inculcate the 
weakneſs. 


Theres en to be ſaid on every Conſideration; but whulenone-* 


hits the mark, I think tis loſt time ro meaſure how far every ſhot is 
wide or ſhort. Only whereas he infinuates as if the Authority of 
France might be alledged againſt the Oath : becauſe in an Aflembly 
of the Eſtates, an Article provers by the third Order againſt de- 


poling Power was Ry muſt intreat his leave to believe, 
that m ſuch Aſſemblies things are not carried in the ſame 
manner as in Schools. True, or Falſe, is not the only matter in 
which they are concern'd. "They look as much, poo more, upon 
Expedient, or not Expedient. at the Aſſembly judg's it unfit to 
enact the Law 'd, appears by their rezeCting it.. And if there 
were nothing elſe, there was this to make them judge fo, that they 
had loſt a Friend of the Pope ; with whom perhaps at that time at 
concern'd them to hold good correſpondence. Bur that they judged 
the Article falſe, we cannot know unleſs they had enacted he COn= 

. - What Cardinal Peron ſaid to them on that occaſion, it he 
ſaid whatigoes about in his Name, every body may cafily ſee, and 
judge of. If this Gentleman think his Arguments efficacious, -he 
may make uſe of them if he pleafe; and ſhew us, what we cannot 
ſee of our ſelves, thit they are ſo. In the mean time , who thinks 
they judged the Article, which they rejeRed, falſe, muſt of neceſſity 
think they judged the contradiftory true. Let him who thinks fo, 
make the experiment, and maintain the contradiQtory in France, viz. 
That there is ſome Power on Earth, which has right over the Domi- 
nions of the Kings of France, to diſpoſe them, &c.. and if he ſcape 
the Fare of Bolarmin, and Suarez, people will be more diſpos'd- to 


be of his mind. But Iam much miſtaken, if publick Juſtice do nor 
om him, that they are for the Wor 1g the Oath of Allegi- 
ance, and neither rejected their own, nor forbear tv approve ours, 
any thang ſaid in exther, againſt Depoſition, 


Ot 
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Of this, it ſeems, this Gentleman was aware, and” therefore 
Num. 57. begins to find what other faults he' can with the Oath. 
[The frit is the word Heretical, an Inn at which every body baits. 
He touches the fore wondrous gently, faying only, it ſeems bard ro 
cenſure, &c. as if things did not often ſeem other than they are , and 
*the greateſt Truths were not hard h ſometimes. Since he does 

not give any reaſon ſo much as why it | Ir I conceive it will 
be enough to refer the Reader to what I have faid of this matter in 
the mn Treatiſe: where he will find that re Whs or not Here- 
tical, 15 not the point, but , or not Depoſe. allows the 
won fewer oa gp Au allowing that the 10N , re» 
nounc't by the Oath is undemiable- and unexcufable and that 
even 1n the principles of thoſe who are againſt the Oath. There in 
truth it only ak, the reſt has no diffieulry bur what we make 
our ſelves. What he adds of cenſuring the 5, is ' conſe- 
quence of his own making, with which the meddles not, and 
which therefore need not be made, whatever'it be when it 1.. And 
yet I ſee no great harm would come of it though it were. 'Focen- 
ſure Men of eſteem, and that deſervedly, for icks;, or as bad, 
found? indeed ſcurvily: And EF ſuppoſe he meant to work upon the 
averhon. which we naturally have from doing ſo../ Bur when this 
Herefie with its frightful ſound, ſignifies no more: than material He- 
relie, it will hardly amount to a reproach. Ar leaſt many an honeſt 
Man is liable to it, ſuch as it is, and peradventure few , even among 
the moſt Holy, and moſt Learned, entirely free. 

The next Se#. pretends it cannot be ſworn with Truth, That net- 
ther the Pape nor any other can "_ from the Oath, when the King: 
may abſokve from it, by laying down the Governmilſhe, or — a= 
way, orlofing all, or part of Fs Dominions.. By the ſincerity which 
15 to be expected from one who writes for the favsfation of 
Conſciences, does he himſelf rruly- think this 1s the Abfolunon 
meant, and renounc't- by the. Oath?' Does he” think Proteſtants: ſo 
1gnorant, as not to know ſuch Caſes may happens, -and fo: wicked 
as, When they take the Oath themfelves,. to fwear-that what: they: 
know may be done, cannot be done ? He knowsas well asany body, 
that has Caſes have nothing to do with what'he himſelf, and all-the 
World beſides underſtands by Abſolution. Not but that. the Qblga- 
tion of obedience ro a Prince may: ceaſe by ſuch ways, and'a great 
many more, Neath may take away, or. ſickneſs. wat bignncy: 

par. 


. 
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pe gens and I mnpeaadey; hi who 1s not, or who cannot 
com . But -zf this were Abſolution, Ravillac, or any body as 
wicked as he might, abſolye too. If he will by way of hor 
apply the word Abſolution to ſuch caſes, he may if he pleaſes. Bur 
when he knows the Oath does not mean ſo, he muſt needs know too, 
that his Abſolution and the Oath's Abſolution no more than Ab- 


ſolution and not-Abſolution, and that ſuch d1 es are a great deal 
more likely to than ſatishe our Conſciences. 

The 59 tion has a very ſurprizang exception agaurſt the 
word Heartily. ' / It ſeems he- finds rel ce himſelf, and meaſures 
other folks by his own Buſhel. Otherwiſe, that ſhould 
boggle at doing their Duty heartily, is very ſtrange. again it 


pinches juſt where it did before; the Exception in truth being, norto 
the Heartily, but the Duty, For who believes the Oath contains 
nothing but tance, mult believe it his duty totake it, when le- 
gally required ; {ance none can doubt but to proteſs and give ſecurity 
of his Allegiance,is as much his duty as to perform it. Who thunk other- 
wiſe, may indeed be ſtartled at the word Heartily, but 'tis becauſe by 
miſtake IR Bn , not to do fo. 
Wherefore they ſhould ſet the Sadle on the righr , andnſted 
of blaming the Oath, blame their own thoughts, and thoſe deluſions 
which have caus'd them. For ſure they cannot expect a Prince ſhould 
be well ſatisf'd with thoſe who obey his juſt Commands grudgingly and 


-_ muſt every body needs feel a reluftance in this buſaneſs ? 
Becauſe, fly bs, they are forced to ſwear , to preſerve advantages, 
or avoid penalties. As if all Laws, both of God and man, were not 
inforc'd upon us the ſame manner. Heaven and Hell are ſet before 
our eyes to allure us to obey, and fright us from breaking the Com- 

*of God. Temporal Rewards and Puniſhments are 
with the ſame in human Laws. According to him, neither 
One nor Other be obey'd heartily. "Then great Difficulties have 
been raiſed, and many Learned men are againſt the Oath. This we 
ſhall believe when we ſee it. If thoſe which he calls great Difficulties 
be ſuch as we meet with here,he muſt pardon usif we have not the ſame 
opinion of them. For to us they very {li And for the 
Learned men he ſpeaks of, *ris true, diverſe who have the repu- 
tation of Learning , and who in other matters may deſerve it too, 
for ought Iknow are againſt the Oath. Burt we can ſee nothing in 


their 
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their Arguments anſwerable to that reputatign, and ſuſpect when the 
@ cane to treat of this point they left oats UE their: Zearaing behind 
them. — nent oy fare I am that Reaſons have force fromthem- 
ſelves, not their Authors. nw 
rer's 'mouth, and a bad one a bad. one out of Ariffortle's. I ſhall be 
cally brought to believe, he is a Learned man who proves what 
he ſays; bur if he do not prove what he would, let him be as 
learned as he will, I conceive, he deſerv'd not that name for what 


ly. ER 
Re RI Heroes 
one not have Objection be has 
$6.60. The Tie of the AG — the Oath of Do 
For the &i[covering thr he rel 
ir ſeems agen by fays he, be —_ 
is made a demjal of rhe Roman Cat 
this 8 not true; if it were, Catholicks 
faſt as they can. Far»: take the Ont he june dens One 
II the Doctrin renounc't by the Oath would certainly 
be jud ong to Religion. And then to refuſe the Oath would 


be to that rhe Dodrin is of Religion. 
EE ESEz 


Thus peradventure he ſafe Conſtience du, who behev 

that Dodrin to be an Article of Faith, if hncan eoquic hindflf for 
believing {6. Bur for the reft; if conſent ro it, they conſent to- 
have it thought their Religion reaches, not only what it does not teach, 
Peers der /oaertus oo and pernicious. And 
that is to be guilty of ſcandal, and the greateſtof ſcandals, 


to Religion; in whi D lenk, no Pretenceg nor Authority, no nor 
of an Angel from GD, can bear them our. Wherefore either all 


muſt the Depolin Ry IS Faith, (as. 
mdeed it ticks only there all along ) or what faid to frighres 
from the Oath, is the ſtrongeſt Mhacive that can be to take it. No 


Catholick who thinks otherwiſe, being able to anfwer it at the great 
day, when it is made a diſtinftive ſign of DIE to allow that 
his Religion teaches falſe and pernicious Dodtrin, do notunmake 
that fign, by all the ways he can, and undecerve hus Neighbors, and 
remove the ſcandal. as 
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But I muſt own the Truth, and fay there is no ſuch thing, as what 
to him ſeems to be inſinuated. And it is the ſtranger he ſhould miſs.,,,, 
it himſelf, when his next words acknowledge , that other things are 
contained in the At, which do contribute to the diſcovery of op 
Recuſants., 90% 4 III 5p ; _- e I tle 
may properly enough relate to thoſe other things. Yet the Oath be- 
ing inſerted among the reſt, he will needs have this complete the diſ- 
covery of them. Asif it were not uſual for things of ſeveral natures 
to be inſerted into the ſame AQ, or one Title would comprehend All, 
without being as long as the A& it ſelf. Belides, when a Bill is 
brought into Parliament, it is often ſo altered upon debate, that lirtle 
remains of the firſt draught, beſides the Title. But the matter is 
not left to pur incertain gueſſes. "The end deſign'd by the Oath is 
exprelly declared to be, not to diſcover icks ; but, for the 
better Tryal how bis Majeſty's Subjefts ftand ed in point -4 
Loyalty, and due Obedience. And when an Act explains it felt, 
there 1s no room for private Gloſles ; which if they ſay the ſame, 
are needleſs ; the ſence of the AR ay before ; and if they 
differ, muſt needs wreſt and injure it, ought not ro be heard a- 


inſt publick Authoruy. 
Bur he conchde, ha i Re Eg thing which is by 
lick Authority a denyal of true Religion, or a aiſtintivoe ſi 
4 falſe one. "Ts rn | think by dint of Cw 
make that pak for ditnave in, which he himſelf, and all the 
World knows is not adiſtndtive- Can publick Authority 
be thought to look thoſe who take the Oath, as not-Catholicks, 
which teats them till as Catholicks, and keeps them liable to all the 
penaltys ro which Catholicks are liable ? I muſt confeſs I wiſh it 
would think fit to do otherwiſe. For I think Laws would not be 
the worſe obey'd, if people were encouraged in their obedience. 
But this. I humbly leave to ther Wiſdom.” Docs he or any Man 
think thoſe Catholick Lords who took the Oath , deny'd their Reli- 
gion, and are-not Catholicks ſtill? Do not we find our ſe]ves actu- 
ally bred up Catholicks by our Anceſtors, who by taking the Oath 
RE PORN, were — Proetaa ? It is 
very unexpected that in ing, and that but ſeemingly , ſhould im- 
he. at laſt into a coakeat afietin of what 1 {6 Clogs not 
true; and avery unlikely means, 1I think, for the ſatisfaction of thoſe 
who deſire information. BY 
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The 61. Conſideration, exceptsagainſt ſome ambiguous expreſſions 
in the Oath, bur tells us not Thick they are. Now all my fear-is, 
thar the true exception is, that they are too plain. The exception 
which the Pope, and thoſe who write againſt the Oath in places 
where they may ſpeak freely, take to the Oath, is not ambiguity. 
Here it 1s a leſs oftenfive pretence, than downright maintaining the 
depoling Do&trine: and becauſe it carrys ſome ſhew of tenderneſs af 
Conſcience, finds thoſe who ſincerely love Peace, diſpos'd to gratifie 
it. For which reaſon, I ſuppoſe, the Authors he cites, ſay what they 
did. But when this ambiguity comes to be examined, as far as I ſee, 
the ſubſtance of the Oath is meant by it; and, till the ſecurity which 
the Wiſdom of the Nation has thought fit to require, be taken 
away , either that, or ſomething elſe will always be pretended. 
If it truly ſtick with this Gentleman at ambiguity, let him, 
if he pleaſe, ſay more plainly what he knows, as ambi 
my is, he CN es TER 0s C0 

ly for me. Bur till then, tis an exception againſt I know not 
what; and of any ſhould not be made by him , who, inſtead of 
N ambiguous Form, offers another more ambiguous a great 
deal. 

He cloſes this matter, Se&. 62. with a pair of exceptions more, 
whereof the firſt is cafily compounded. Por the Oath requires no 
more than what he ſtands upon , That what is ſworn be true in the 
Conſcience of the Swearer, and goes no farther. The point havin 
been already diſcourſed in the ſecond Treatiſe, it is needleſs to af 
courſe it over again. The ſecond is, That there x no neceſſity of 
Swearing, or any good to be got by it. Asif anyobligation impos' 
by Law, and requir'd by the Magiſtrate, were not neceſſity enough 
to juſtifie the taking of an Oath. And as if more = py, a 
expected from it, than the — our duty. gh if there 
were, Liberty, I ſhould think, and Eſtate may paſs for Goods, among 
thoſe who are not too ſcrupulouſly nice. But it becomes not Sub- 
og to ſtand capitulating with their Superiors, what they ſhall get 

y their obedience before they obey. And this too has been toucht 
before. Then he concludes, That the Authority of France does not clear 
nor touch the aforementioned difficulties. "To which 1 ſhall only fay, 
he much over-rates his difhculties. There needs no Authority of 
France, ner any place elſe, to clear what has nothing to be cleared; 
as I think every body will ſee theſe, he calls difficulties, have 

M not. 
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not. Wherefore he muſt permit me to conclude from theſe very 
difficultiesof his, thar there is no true difficulty che Ouch, bur 
the perſwaſion that the Pope can depoſe. For 
Qticn be has ttiade it his buſlneſs to find other difficulties, and gathe- 
red together as many as he could think of, and produces none but 
theſe; we have reaſon to think there are no other; and theſe 
we can, without SpeCtacles from France, ſee, with our own eyes, are 
not difficulties. AW 

What follows in ſeveral Paragraphs, is but the ſame overagain:That 
his difficulties have not been __— the Oath in particular ap- 
;roved ; and then the difference betwixt ſwearing iely, and 
Faaching or Exhorting. All which have been di already. 
mo , Which, Se#. 66. he ſays, ceafes by a ſentence of the 


Supreme Judge, I leave him to di with the Curates of France. 
Tt 15a point in'which I arn rot verſt, not mean'to be. All T fivear in 
the Oath of is, to ry beſt Judgement true, and ſo much 


ſerves my turn. it becomes of the Probable I arm not concern'd. 
The caſe be puts, 


Se8. 67. determuned Supreme Authority, is 
very erite; but with lie upp iz, hs ſappaſes the Pope i» the proper. 
Judge of our queſtion ; 1 to our » lince it concerns 
the katy, pad Roratey of tho Tag belongs to the King. Me- 


h 
thinks it would have done well if ed his 
erg 7 over the Defenders for 
loſe not the Teſtiniony of a 


France, nor did the Oath of Allegiarice ever make ſo mach noiſs and 
buſtle as the Five Propoſitions, and the Formulaire. And 

Heretical Janſeniſts, have liv*d to oe OUR created 
as , 4C holick ga; nn . . an L . had. 
And when Providence tas, We for aff tele dig words be 
on the right ſide, and think ſtill as we do. id the iran tits, # ths 


Pope have given ſentence for the Impugners, the King has done the 
EEE Fe dEin 
ll ns Fong ad walks the 
Lofers leave to talk. while all 

And I ſhould think , as much reaſon as they have had to forbear 
Printing, it may be worth the while to ſhew it does not beli > diary 
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Tribunal. For otherwiſe whether a King can be un-king'd or 8 
body would think at firſt ight does ſomethung concern a King and his 
Tri However, KO DOA BART Os oF 0nIng Rag 5 
gives, viz. to get the Oath condemn'd, whach every body knows 
was condemn'd before Pen was ſet to Paper. 
I ſhould be unconcern'd in the 68 Conſideration, if the Diſcourſe 


did not ſeem to unravel what is pres in De fan Treks 


Theſe-rwo Oaths, he fays, are v the P 
no Power, and He bas no Power. be re. 


Fu nome way of epi, tj he has no Power too. 
ſorip eemg wy 1. Pau dural 
ſtood to be light, 

Pr nd al, ac —— oa mp be er 
thing is true, ger Prey dap ag In the d way,. ed ave, 
ment is firm, and for.as much as the (wearer is conſcious, 

cerrain the object is as tis judged. And fo, ON ER *, 
it is all one to ſay It s, IA. Yet even when I fay I « ſo, Iam 


not underſtood toſay more than I judge it is ſo, with a firm, and to my 
conſcience, certain all the World knows Ican ſay no 
wore. For I cannotlay It 5x, butzn vertue of my ſight that jt is, and 
thar ſight s my 

"Ts not then, .as I concave, = on 
make pep 4s 


th mane 
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that manner that a thing is poſitively true, not only may, bur is al- 
ways 1n to ſwear falſe, and therefore Ithink, with him, can- 


not ſwear wi an affront to God ; though he knows we have grave 


Authors againſtus, who will have probability ſerve turn. But if the 
ponent neither know, nor doubt any "wp bility, or even poſlibi- 
ty that the matter ſworn may be otherwiſe, and be fetled on Motives 
which render his miſtake, if he do miſtake, unblamable before God 
and Man, I conceive he cannot be guilty of Hajurys or affront to 
God, who ſwears even what after appears falſe. of this has been 
faid already, and perhapsneeded not be repeated now. For after all, 
what he aſſumes at laſt, That we are in the Oath of Allegiance bound 
ro ſwear poſitively that the Pope has no ſuch Power,,is confuted by the 
expreſs words of the Oath, which plainly relate to the Confrience, and 
Belief, or Jud t of the Swearer. 

The three following Conſiderations have little to do with the buſi- 
neſs; no body, that I know, making the Conſequence which he ſays 
is weak, I can only wonder in g, what Adverſaries he means. 
by thoſe who ſeem to have an eye to the Articles of the Faculty of 
Paris. Withrington was dead, the Refleions, and Queftions writ, 


before thofe Articles appeared. ors cantons Ara: + hets to 
have an eyeto future things, and whi ans Arn >. The 


The Jeſuwites, too, are brought in, unreaſonably enough in my opi- 
nion. Concerning whom I ſhall only fay, that if what her whe 
true, That who —_ them ſhould teach t ſing Doftrin would be 


ſeverely puniſht ; They are wrong'd to be the Authors of theſe 
Treariſes. Het Da 


Se#.. 72. He begins to ſpeak of the condemnation of Santarellns, 
2 ſubject which takes up ſeveral Se#;ons. What he ſays here, is, that 
in ing that Decree, asſomedothe Oath, as erroneoms, ec. may. 
Contbs r ed er eaiens, &c. and fo the Door; who condemned 
Santarellas, cannot be concluded to have thought that Do&trin erro- 
neous; nay may be concluded to have thought it not erroneous. I 
concerve Doctors are to be askt what they meant by their 4s in 
their Cenfure, and the Parliament in the Oath, not knowing who elfe 
can tell, But whatever the Parliament meant, if it were put to his 
Conſcience, I do not think he believes in earneſt the Doftors thought 
the Do&rin, which condemn'd as erronequs, was not erroneous. 
F conceive alſo, that he diſlikes this interpretation in his Ad- 
yerfaries, he might have forborn it himſelf, eſpecially _—_— that 
ata 


PR 
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Withrington, though he borrow'd that Anſwer from the Do&rin 
of Bellarmin, yet relys himſelf more on another. 

Set. 73. He fays the Cenfures and Propoſitions being ſeveral, it 
does not well appear which falls upon which. The Cenfure runs thus: 
The Faculty diſapproves, and condemns the-Dottrin contained in thoſe 
Propoſitions. Whach, fance there is no Refpetive to render the ſence 
indeterminate, ſignifies, I think, that all the Cenſures fall upon the 
Dodtrin of all the Propoſitions. Yet it ſeems incredible to hmm that 
thoſe Learned men ſhould fo hardly cenſure this Propoſition, which makes 
one among them : The Pope may with Tem Paniſhments cha- 
ſtiſe Princes for the Crime of Herehie, ſeeing the Pope, or any Confeſ-- 
ſarius may impoſe ſome Corporal and Temporal Puniſhment; for _ 
ro give Alms, or build an Hoſpital, upon an Heretical Prince who 
ſhould come to be reconciled. Truly he is ſomething harder of belief 
than St. Thomas himſelf,it he cannot believe that may be don,which he 


ſees is don. He may diſpute it out COS: To me his. 


Reaſon ſeems as ſtrange as his Incredulity, e Penances which 
repentant Sinners receive from their Gholty Fathers, and perform of 
their own will, I think are not by the word Chaſtiſc- 
ments. wall call them fo, the penitent chaſtiſes himſelf, but 1s 
toads And ſhould he not be willing to do them, 
neither Ghoſtly Father nor Pope could take away his ,to ſpend 
in Alms, or on an Hoſpital. I think there is no Defender of the 

nor any man in his wits, who denys the Pope may chaſtiſe, if you 
will needs call it ſo, any Prince with the loſs of his Kingdom for He- 
relie, or any thing whom he can voluntarily to part 
with-it. Bur if he will keep it, how it d be taken: from hin in 
ſpiteof his Teeth, by a Power of impoſing Penances, by which not 
o much as a ſingle penny can be taken from-any man withour his con- 
ſent, 1s end our yadrtanding Belides, Chaſtifing a Prince for 
Hereke, ſignifies ng a one actually guilty of the fault. 
When the P 10n ſpeaks of-ſfuch a one, who have thought 
it had been to purpoſe to ſpeak of one who comes to be reconciled, and 


ls > Sar ge not ſuch a one ?- Becauſe the one may be in-- 


joyn'd is for the good of- his Soul, will it follow, the other 
may bedepriv*d of his Temporal Rights? 
74 Sed. tells us, Spondanu ſays, the Book of Santarellus was 


forbid at Rome, before it was forbid at Paris; as it it imported whe- 
_ ther.t were or no. I can ſay nothing of that Probibizion, having 


NnEVCET. 
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never ſeen it. "The Authour of the Preface to theſe 'Treatiſes 
it ſeems has. Heis his Man, if hehave a mind tomake a bulineſs of 
it. He adds ont of the ſame Authour, that the Animoſities of the 
Univerſity of Paris, aroſe from ſome bidden ſeeds of Schiſm: A 
ſtory which does not tell well. For if they were hidden, how came 
S to ſee them? There appears nothing but the cenſure , and 
I hope he has not a mind to aſperſe the Court of Rome with ſeeds 
of iſm, by making the prohibition of Samtarellias a ſuffi 
cient caule for the ſuſpicion. What he gathers from thoſe promiles, 
has been ſo often ſaid, thar I am quite weary of repeating. No 
body infers the Univerſity of Pars is for the Oath. But every body, 
that has eyes, ſees they cannot be again the Oath, for renouncing 
the g power which they renouncethemſelves: And that other 

$60 AER to trouble ſo famous an Univer- 
Gr wich 


The 75. Se#. would have the Paris cenſure underſtood of depo- 
ſition for {lighter cauſes, or at moſt for Hereſie in the Princcs them- 
ſelves, without enforcing it on their Subjects. And this he ſays, 1s 
| from our preſent caſe, becauſe we ſwear in the Oath of Al- 

ance, the Pope cannot depoſe a Prince for any cauſe, even though 
he perſecute his Subjefts into his own Hereſie. Undoubtedly, what- 
ever the Title ſay , he was no Jeſuit who writ this. For ro except 
againſt the Oath, becauſe it renounces depoling Power 1n all caſes, is to 
teach it in ſome; and that he has told us is puniſhable among ther. 
I he does not expect a point of ſuch conſequence ſhould be 
yielded on the credit of his word. When he brings his proofs , we 
ſpeaking ſo plainly as it I concave it very needleſs to mnqui 
SE nietracheardhs ext. The 76. Se 
iſtinguiſhes betwixt Heretical, and contrary to the word of God; of 
which whatever be the Truth, it concerns not us. For what 1s in the 
Oath renounc't as Herenical, 1s undemable, and unexcuſable Hexehie, 


unleſs the Doctrine be true. Who fas it 1s not Herehie, 
muſt of ſay his King 1s ſubject to a ſuperiour power , whach 
may derhrone hum: And that I conceive1s a IRC NO MOTE Currant 
among other Men than among the Jeſuits. 


"Theſe are the Conſiderations he makes vn the cenſure of Santarel- 
i«s; not likely, as far as Iſee, to pull down the price which his Ad- 
verlarys, he ſays, ſet upon it. a rang = 
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the Impugners of the Oath is condemn'd by that cenſure; not in ge” 
nerals, as the Oath, and Writings of the Defenders, but door tar. 


Books indeed are ſome of them condemn'd , and people gueſs the 
are condemn'd for that Doctrine. Bur till { foe it, 1 can hardly be- 
heve this Propoſition , The Pope cannot depoſe, which is the ſum of 
their Doctrine, has ever been authentically cenſured for erroneous, 
contrary to the word of God, &c. And yet in fo many Univerſities 
as there are in Chriſtendom, it is much if there be not ſome ready 
h to gratifie the Pope in ſuch a buſineſs, if he ſhonld defire 
>. Darar Howe, where they underſtand the World better, I durſt 
wager neither have, nor will in haſte, be Authours of fach a cen- 
fure themſelves. 
Having already in the ſecond Treatiſe met with the great miſtake 
he talks of Se#. 77. I think I bave faid there to ſhow it de- 
ſerves not to be "The reſt has no di . In the 78. he 


Indiret Power aſcribe to the Pope, or what 
be has in vertue of his Temporakies could be rhonght gy 
oor 


75 
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Poor St. Peter, and thoſe Popes who were not Temporal Princes, are 
now quite out of dores ; and methinks *ris the | thing ia the 
World, the Pope ſhould claim as Succeſſor to St. Peter, which has hi- 
therto been the pretence, by an Argument which leaves St. Peter no 
claim at all. e variable Symptoms, in my opinion, make but a 
bad Prognoſtick for the Indirect Power. For ſure it ſtands bur totter- 
ingly, when people cannot tell on what bottom it ſtands, whether Spi- 
ritual or -Lemporal. 

'The point it ſelf. has been diſcourſt before, and the equivocation is 
fo obvious, that I-wonder to ſee it return again. The power which 
Kings haveover one another, fignihes nothing but ſtrength; and what 
he calls Right, i only Reaſon, which directs them when and how to 
uſe it. Such power and right as thiseyery ſtronger man had over a 
weaker, when no man had power or right over another, in the ſtate 
of Nature, before the foundations of Power and Right were ſctled. 
What is underſtood by that word, by thoſe who are for the Indire# 
Power, implys a relation of Superior and Inferior, whereof one is to 
command, and the other obey in vertue of that command. So they 
ſay the Pope, as Supreme Paſtor, has the relation of a Shepherd to his 
Sheep, and Kings belonging to the flock as well as private men, may 
command them as well as others. And thus much even Catholick 
Kings confeſs to be true, if his power be confin'd to that notion in 
which he is Paſtor. Butthe Indirect- -men extend itto'Tem 
and fay it belongs to the office of Supreme Paſtor to diſpoſe of his 
Sheep 1n thin < ls newegg, 12 Whether they ſay 
well, or ill, which is not now our Queſtion, plainly maintain a 
relation of Superiority, and make the Popes Power init. That 
this Power is inconſiſtent with the ves of Soveraign Princes, 
he has ſaved me the labor of ſhewing, by making the Power, which 
he ſays 1s not inconſiſtent, another thi | fag. h he had not, 
*tis plain that Soveraignty 1s not compatible wi way a . There 
Kar naw rut hg bor in which of the two fences the word 
Power is underſtood in the Oath of IANCe. 

And this, I conceive, fo clear, that I ſhould be content to pur it 
T0 this Gentleman himſelf, For I cannot believe he thinks ſo extra- 
vagantly of the Framers'of the Oath, that they ever dreamt of ob- 
hgng a 00 acer, that the Pope cannot drive our, or any King, out 
of his Kingdom, if he be ſtrong enough. He cannot think thoſe 
who take it ſo wicked, as to ſwear that cannot be don, . which they 

; know 
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know ab well as he, may be don, whenever the Pope comesto be ſtronger 
than the —— yr will employ his ſtrength that way. He cannot 
think the wiſdom of a Nation, which for their own ſake he ſhould 
not think akogether fooliſh, ſhould ſolemnly vote, and oblige all to 
fwear, a Foragn Prince cannot afſemble an Army ſtrong to 
over-power us, and think of keeping it out by Oaths and Atts uf Par- 
hament. The Oath ſeems plainly enough to explicate the Power, 
which it renounces, of Authoritative Power, by the word Authority 
joyn'd to it : bur though it had not, I cannot ſee how it can be under- 
ſtood otherwiſe, without a very highly prejudic'd animolity againſt the 
boy 7 ns ao tr : p 

I, but the Propoſition is negative, conſequence denys all Power 
whatſoever. Av the were not x am to be wire ſecun- 
_ eftam materiam as they call it, according to the matter of 

| ſpeak, whether the Propolition be Negative or Afhrms- 
tive. No mantis immortal, is a Negative Propoſition, and very true, 
though after the reſurreftion all men are immortal. He who ſhould 
make this exception when every body knows of what men the 
(itjon ſpeaks, would be thought a Caviller for his pains. Again, All 
men breath, is a true Affirmative ; and yet Children in their Mother's 
womb, and painted men breath not. And painted men (for of chil- 
dren there is nodifficulty) are as truly men, —_ T 
ral Princes is the Depoling Power the Oath Bur all this Gif 
ference may be eaſily compounded. Let him but fwear, and thatonly 
according to his Conſcience and the beſt of his Judgment, that the 
Pope has no power to Depoſe, with a plain declaration that he means 
not by his Oath to exclude any power which the Pope has, as a Tem- 
poral Prince, but only that which ſome aſcribe to hum as Held of the 
Church,and I am much miſtaken in Proteſtants,if they do not his 
Oath, and defire no more, © Burt if he refaſes this, T kulbeR, 
will be apt to-think what he ſays here is not that which truly ſticks, and 
that *ris with the Oath, asSir Fobn Suckling*s Watch,ſo n be wound up, 
no matter by what hand or tick. 

Asto the Queſtion he cannot but ack, Sef. 79. I muſt acknowledge 
my 4 TI underſtand not King-Craft, and the Laws of Peace 
and Wat to be able ro anſwer it, and reſolve him whether Re- 
ligion be a juitkcauſe of War. I think Divines are not agreed about 
it, and I have the leſs curiofity to ſtudy the point, becauſe I appre- 
hend 1t not a jot material; - For ors ing may be diſpoſleſt =—_— 
9:1 Opec, 
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Pope, either alone, or with others, is, I conceive, as much 
abode the War be juſt, or unjuſt imports 
not ; and if it did, it is plain there are other cauſes, belades Religion, 
xaos; Cold Drone he fur amo muy 
emporal Prince, may interpoſe in any War be pleaſes upon any 
account, as an oher Temporal Prince may interpoſe xn a War for 
Religion as well as he. To grauhe this Gentleman then, 1 will allow 
that Religion may be a jult cauſe of War; That the Pape may in- 
terpoſe 1g it all the ways be has thought of ; in ſhort, [ will granc all be 
asks, and take the Liberty to believe any man ng may 
ſafely fwear, The Pope neither by bimſelf, nor with any other, has any 
Power , or Authority to Depoſe our Kimg , or Authorize any Foreign 
Prince to invade or annoy Him or bis Countrys. | 
[ bave already faid why the Power, in vertue whereof Princes 
ons, a eg Cannot be 
Power and __—_— renounc't by the Oath. remains. 
only ro conlider, w Inuoking be Authorizing , which I cannoz 
but wonder be would ſo far ſtrain his credit with his Readers as to ob-- 
tude upon them. Many are Authoriz'd themſelves, and know by 
experience what the word means ; the reſt know- it, as well as they, 
even by not being in Authority. All ſee that who s Autheriz/d, 1s, 
by being ſo, led rodo ſomething which before he could nor do, 
wh pn png voynfe fare wt Wer pr ar 
commit men, a] $ ; | 
racgar wary. ley: chem yo eps has Com- 
maſlion, as long asit laſts; and when it expires or1s recall'd, theycan 
do thoſe things no longer. Now ts plain, a Prince who is Iwvott 
by the Pope, or any body elſe, (for others may Invoke as well as he). 
can do nothing which he could' not do before he was Invok't, and 
which he might not have don, if he pleaſed, whether behad been 
Invok't or no. - He gets nether Men, nor Money, 'nar Arms, nor 
any increaſe of Power to make War: Neither does Invocation make 
the quarrel juſt. There was either breach of "Treaty, or Religion, if 
pn gn hey ar juſt, which 
66> bans a wow rk grew 
upon. ' If there were not, he is plainly call'd to- an unjuſt War ; if 
there were, he might have juſtly undertaken it without any body's 
Invocation. 
Maniteſtly then, Authorizing is giving Ns 2 RIOT 
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he had not before: me is only follicting him to uſe the power 
he has of himſelf, Which being fo, as every it 1 
is no ſhadow of reaſon, wh ne brong, Nog 
others have as well as he, wet ming hinder 
ing, he cannot Awthorize a Foreign Prince to 1 
ſo if you will grant this Gentleman, that the 
poral Princes againſt one another, is 
ceſſor of St. Peter, and that to ſolicite one of them to uſe rhis 
er, is to-give it him, he has then ſomerhing to ſay againſt the 
of Allegiance. Bur fince we cannot but ſee they are as different as 
ny, OR ee ar 
ing of Oath, we cannot bur wonder how he ſhould light 


ther natural Franchiſes, Freedoms, or common Rights, of which 
there needs be ſhewn no other Tithe than P natural exj 
ment, Agam, 4 the Liberties the 
Privi the 


years, &c. So that it ſeems the Freneh know the difference betwixt 
Priviledges and Natural Liberties well enough. Whether they do 
or no, we know what we have roneivelt foe var Cadalick As- 
ceftors, and which, by this 'Gentleman's favour, we mean to tranf- 

N 2 nut 
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mit to our poſterity; let him andthe French agree about it as they can{ 
Mean umel leave his Priviledges to thoſe whom they concern, ty 
do not us, even by his own confeſſion. 

For he tells us at laſt,  #e have the 9 liberty which the Freach 
bave, in relation to our eſent debate. en to what purpoſe 
are the Liberties of other Nations brought into —_ or our own 
in other matters ? Bur ſince Dk. en w as liſh to maintain 


that the Pope has no power e the liberty to 
ſay, they are alſo at hers mam Ae ate Allegimer For- 
theſe Treatiſes have it manifeſt , that ma» 


terial can be brought againſt it, bur the renouncing that Power, 
And yet we ſhall hardly rak rake the liberty to maintain 'Truth, for a Pri+ 


viledge. 

my to tell us, har Gan they AI Rn Outh 
——_— — if they had itto take, og uy ond ight not 
for ſeveral reaſons. The firſt inſiſted on Se#. 81 5, © we may 
p— made out 4 oy Loa contempt of the Roman 
Church, the Papa runplr; a/ Forr and the Popes Supremacy im Spiritual: ; 
which becauſe they c t/oea bring C Catholicks to den explicitely, 
they intend to make them xx for under a colour of Civil 
ahy. rrvanm 15 Sha ens. and doubt I never ſhall, if 
it bePrudence to give way to private ſuſpicions, the declara- 
tions of publick Authority, and to fancy we know bet- 
ter than they themſelves. Since the Framers of the Oath plainly el 
us the end had in it, I ſhould never have thought it prudent to 
ſulpe& it was nottheir end. . Neither can I Ng of of 


FR, A one puake them go NE ampag i foe 
toan 1m cy 1n a og For what 
would Proeetanes ge by i it? —_— that though 


they ſhould have inv us into an acknowled —_ ſomethin 
implicitly inconſiſtent with the P Spiritual Supt _ 


would art bes By iſt the leſs for all For when ever the fm 
inconſiſtency come to be unfolded, and we urged to renounce 
FO enn.rw we ſhould defire them to excuſe us; and tell them, 
whatever the words may import beyond our intentions, we meant no 
ſuch marter, and lick ro.our Supremacy fill. They know thoſe who 
takethe Oath do it, as well as thoſe who refuſe it: Ka» Saya gw 
fels, and ſtand to it, to think they ſhould fancy by a trick to make us 
all renounce}, and rura Proteſtants againſt our wills, and without our. 


know- 
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knowledge, is 2 ſuſpicion whach, if it have any prudence, I think has 


bur little reafon. 
' But where lies the toe 1c ot wn eps 
in contempt of the ? The Framers, fays eo ſhea no other 


Temporal Prince, there be as much need of ſecurmg our Loyalt 
426 Vf chow, 4s he Fo As if every body did not the On 
upon occaſion of a Treaſon proceeding from a miſappre- 
benſon of the Popes Power, not of other Princes, - IF thoſe Powers 
were paſt by, of which they ſtood in no fear , 6 nr mary 
that, from whichthey had newly ſcapt ſo imminent « dan 
muſt the Papal di be therefore ſuſpected to be contemn*d? 
ther other Princes would be thought contemnd, as unregarded and un- 
mentioned ; but to ſtand in fearof the Pope, is no ſign of con 
However it. be, he deſpiſes not Water-men ſure, w takes no care 
fomF? and what may fave from drowning, when the only danger is 
Fire. 

I, bur *%tis mah, that this was the deſign of the Parliament. 
For "they would have inſerted in the Oath a Renunciation of the _ 
power to Excommunicate. That ſhould not agree in 
things !- I cannot for my life but the contrary manifeft. For if 
24m A) watrd wer Chunk ſuch a Deſign,not ha« 

a will ro inſert it, infers not having that defign. I think, 

can be more manifeſt, than that they had not a will roinſert ir, 

wi left irour. By what means they cameto be changed, whe- 
her'by ing James, or any other motive, not. Iris 
' were chan when they perfected the Act, and had not 

a be ſays they had, and therefore had not the Deſign, which 
he infers fromrhat W; Notwithſtanding, he will needs have 

remaining #0 make us pru prob fe he ah wh cr we 


temps of the Papal dignity I doubt, unleſs he 
mach ha rg Ocbeaie f fhould tak we may 
prnndy hen, rel af roaming fince he, who makes 


can find none. But then, ®1s a conftant opinion among 

Ds phe pagints yp Od Dig Sopmoſe 

ſelf, when tis required in c Dignity, Gn 
x be, where is the contempt "of hon la ? He has not 

Sant ar; it ber aney7 av” r o aſſume at = 


72x pp and then run away wath.it, SapRnioct lis 
A he I verily. 


as put in by thoſe wbo 
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» and | wdent. Su 


For a ſecond Reaſon, the diftindtive fagn returns upon the Stage, 


Se. 82. as far as I ſee only to att the ſame part over , there 
being little agded or akered. He will not have the intended 
by Framers, to diſtinguiſh Loyal Catbolicks from others ; be- 


cauſe, The Title makes wo ſuppoſes 
wed the Att to declare their Intemtvon. 


never have this matter had been worth ng. 
egy yeh were: xray pant wt (ae. Bec 
and this intention ts declared im the 'T'nle, and but too much purſi- 
ed in the body of it. In the ſame Att is inſerted an Oath to di- 
1aguiſh Catholicks: and though this intention be as plainly 

as the other, this Gentleman would. bear us m there 13 ao ſuch 
matter, becauſe x s not expreft m the fame There needs 
great power in Rhetorick to perſwade us that -makers may not 
EI ATE 5 en ny LR 
conclude efficacioully 1s not 

ones ninth wn 1 > +17 cram Juan 
His ſecond reaſon the Oath cannot be intended ro diſt 


diſtigfhve he ſpeaks of were indeed fuch, and who comply'd 
with them, was, both by Pagans and Chriſtians, thought to renounce 
+ſtanity. For they were generally ro worſhip, or ſacrifice to 
Idols ; which whoever conſented to do, did in the opinion both of 
Pagans and Chriſtians, become a Pagan. And when they 
Chriſtians with. diſloyalty, every body ſaw the aſperſzon was unjuſt, 
and that what they required, to make them pals for Loyal , wo 
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that they ſhould ceaſe to be Chriftians. Now every body ſecs that 
the of Allegionce is nz « Sfiatiive fgn, fac 

ſces that who takes it, is not thought leſs. a Catholick, either 
Proteſtants or Catholicks, than he was before , or then be who refuſts 
it. So that 1 cannoe but wonder to ſee Catholicks, who remain 


Chriſtans, who not remain Chriſhans when yielded to 
what Pagans 

Hs thard is, becauſe why" ave perſwaded that the 
very Principles CE our Religion a mconfiftent with civil A 6. 
- qu 


are not many are 
waded. Bn bers & will, this perſwaſion of theirs is it true 
? I hope he will not fay it is true, for the ſcandal it is to 
Re Oh ek of rele bo ble and need no ſecond. 


m it a Bins 
cannot be ſo being perfwaded _—_—_ 

p_ SS Ee. ' eve- 
ick to wade them as falt as be can, and 
got ſuffer an aſperſion fo ſcandalous, and fo unjuſt to lye upon his. 
R 
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lain that our Rehgion teaches Dodtrin inconſiſtent with Allegiance. 
ieghmns No ply the ary of 6 good Carey enmpaes 5, wit 
ance, *ris plainly the duty of a ick to renounce it, 
he 1s legally od Ang ſince it appears, by the unſucceſsful en- 
deawors of thele Treatiſes, that there 15 no rational exception _ 
the Oath but becauſe it renounces that DoCtrin, every good 
lick not only may, but ought take ir. For to refuſe it, being to re- 
fuſe renouncing that rin, expoſes his Religion to the ſcandal 
mentioned, for which there neither 1s, nor can be any warrantable 
retence. 
: The rwo following Se&#50ns only repeat things formerly ſaid ; fave 
that there is a little rouch in the firſt concerning the Janjenifts, who, 
I think, have not much to do with our Oath. Yet their caſe, and 
ours, may in one reſpect be like enough. NN nn 
while traduc'd for Herericks, and a py made abour 


and people alarm'd with fearful dan ging over the Church ; 
and now we ſee the ſame men, rerſibag in the | Juv ſentiments, ac- 
knowledg*d and treated as very Catholicks. So1it may very well 


happen with the Defenders of the Oath ; who for all the paſt heats, 
and preſent Zeal againſt them, may one day, withour any change in 
their jud A be as Fair adb DE NS RN 
this ſuſpicion of his, of the Fanſenifts adhering to the five Propoſitions, 
methinks 1s pleaſant , when they have chew cv declared to the 
nn, and putt paſt gueſſing, and ſu- 
ng. 
gs 85 Seftion there are ſeveral matters ſcatter'd, moſt, in my opi- 
mon, not extraordinarily material. What he would be ar, is, that 
whatever is produced out of France is of little or no _ ro juſt ifie the 
raking our Oath. As if it were nothing towards the juſtihcation of 
renouncing a Do&trin by the Oath, that the ſame Dodtrin 15 1rTepre- 
henſibly renounc'd by Catholicks in the face of the World. His rea- 
ſon is, becauſe it ny prudently be thought that what the ſh do, 
nay proceed from indignation againſt the Pope, and a deſign to bring 0 
Catholicks by little and Intle from bis obedience, which cunnot be ſu- 
ſpeHed of the French. I have already ſaid why I conceive thoſe thou 
are not very prudent. Bur though they were, as long as this ſuſj 
indignation and deſign requires no more than may be don with a fafe 
conſcience, I cannot think our ſuſpicions can warrant us todiſobey our 
lawful Magiſtrate, when 'we may with a ſafe conſcience obey. "wt 
Cs, 
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ſides, it is not for Subjects to pry into the Commands of their lawful 
Superiors, but guide themſelves by what appears in publick. The 
Intention legally declared, is all the Intention of which we are to take 
notice. If they ſecretly harbour any other in their breaſts, it is be- 
tween God and their own conſciences, in which we are not concern'd. 
Now the Intention legally declared, being to diſtinguiſh Loyal Catho- 
licks from others, we not only may, but ought comply with this In- 
tention, ſince nothing can be more evidently unreaſonable than that 
we ſhould expoſe our lelves to a jult ſuſpitioa of Diſloyalty, and our 
ap 7 ny us ſo to do. The only difficulry 
is, what they require to this end, be conſiſtent with our duty 
to God. | m—_ urns 21 ro 

ve the teſtimony of Lo which is legally required, and can never 
Cramer imons arwair.gg rx ape 2-hundy-/ ſu- 
ſpetted, and not appearing intentions. 

For the reſt, I underſtand neither Caſwſtry nor Law enough, to 
know whether the caſe be puts, of two holding by the ſame unjuſt 
Title, one legally condenan'd, the other not, be well reſoly'd. But 1 
am apt to ſuſpect, that he holds with no very good conſcience, who 
holds by a Tue declared un; And for what he adds, that *us not 
reaforuble the | expect the ſame liberty with the French, 
I think it not the while to examin whether it be reaſonable or 
no. Butmethinks it is ſomething croſs rotell us, a few Paragraphs be- 
fore, that we have the ſame liberty with the French, and now, that 
*tzs unreaſonable we ſhould. 

The approbation of ſome Sorbon Dodtors, which he mgntions Sed. 
$6and g7, is a ſecret tome, as well as bim. And I have the lefs cy- 
riolity to inquire after it, becauſe I ſuſpeR,by his niceneſs in ſtating the 
caſe, it is not likely to paſs with him, whatever it be. Nor dol thi 
any thing can be ſoclear, as to ſcape ſuch exceptiohs az he has already 
prwatiipac pos. or wana dw my rye 

and a Nt it. For 
——rr think, I conceive it got ſo very material, as 


valuing one good Argument, which difcovers the truth of thething, 


above twenty approbations, even of Saghon Doors. Bur yet if I had 
iy anking, : Ce CRIES & ha lng So 
want to 


y. 
To my great comfort we are now atthe laſt Objection, which ſtrives 
emo a —_ 
JS, 


r05 
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ſays, Se. $9. that the Pope gives them a bad charater. He had 
ſpoken to purpoſe, if he had ſhewn by + ; for if they do 
not, they have but the more wrong. e King gives as bad a cha- 
racer of thoſe of the other fide ; and yet this Gentleman, I believe, 
thinks n&er a whit the worſe of them. Whatever is ſaid of them, 
they were conſciencious men who took the Oath, and& that is all the 
Objection ſays. 

Se#. go. He tells us, that a#ually the Swperiors of the Chrgy, and 
of the Religions Orders in England, unanimouſly judge the Oath ought 
not be taken, and publickly proſef they are of this Tudgment. It he 
bave Commiſſion to ſpeak tor thoſe Gentlemen, he would do well t6 
produce it. I have the leſs temptation to believe him on his word, be- 
cauſe he formerly undertook for Proteſtants more than, I behieve, th 
ſtand to, and becauſe he tells us here their profeſſion is publick ; which 
if it were, other people methinks might know it as well as himſelf, 
and I, for m , never heard of any ſuch matter. All I can 
ſay is, that if hes Superiors of the Clergy judge as he ſays they do, 
they degenerate from their Predeceſſors. For the Superior in the time 
of King James, approved -and took the Oath, and admonithed both 
Clergy and Laity to follow his Example. And the I1;þRemonſtrance 
was approved by the Superior at that time, which 1s ſo near the Oath 
of Allepia ce, that I cannot think he would have diſapproved the 
Oath, Þ > tad hom-parhe him. Of the Superiors of Orders, un- 
leſs I could meet with- the publick profeſſion he talks of, I can ſay 
nothing. oo. think it no impotiuble thing , that they ſhould 
approve, fomething diſapprov'd at Rome , becauſe it atually ha 
ned in the three Propoſitions. Burt I think it bur reaſonable they 
ſpeak for themſelves, and we not be put to learn their ſence from 
others. 


'The following Se#;on remains in generals, without 
thing tothe Ares Had he _npran Br ly. x.brs. Frm 
— in the Oath , which he ſays is ſo eahie to do, there 
had —_— to-anſwer. Now I can only fay, that people, 
unleſs they have ſcruples put in their heads, do not uſe to doubt 
- —_ own ſtedfaſt Perfwaſions,, and thoſe they ſwear in the 

The 92 Sef#ion confidently: vouches all the Divines and Canonifts 
for 500 years, as granted to he on his ſide by his Adverſaries. And 
ths s: both diſprov'd before, and manifeſtly talſe, even by the —_ 
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ſion of our Adverſaries. For the Author of the former Treatiſe builds 
his whole diſcourſe on this ground, that School-men have been . 
ling about this matter 500 years ago, and may do fo for ought 
knows 500 years hence. And certainly they are not very well agreed 
whowrangle. "Then he _mpa_PRs 2 13 his falſe ground, till he 
comes to ask why Bellarmm, and thoſe of his fide , may not as pru- 
dently be t to have ſeen as far as Withrington and his Cabal. 
Compariſons, ſay, are odious ; and however, his prudent hes, 
I concave, make lirle towards 'T ruth or Falſhood. When he 

that Bellarmin and the reſt have brought convincing praots for what 
they ay, we w__ be all of his r p—_ Inthe _ time 
we mu is permiſſion to think a bad Argument is a. bad Argu- 
ment, rho makes it, and that the greateſt men have their failings, 
Nor can we think it prudent, when we ſee thoſe great men, once un 
their lives, are out o+ the ſtory, for their ſakes to take wrong for 
right. 

SSec. 93. Hetells us, that Preſton, as he is informed, never took the 
Oath, nor perſwaded any man to take it. What then ? no morehave 
twenty others, nor indeed any man, to whom it has not been offered. 
He himſelf, I fancy, has never refus'd it; though I know not why he 
ſhould, if he have no better reaſons than he has put into his Treatiſe. 
What's all this to purpoſe ? And for perſwading others , Preſton did 
his endeavor to fatishe all men that it might be taken, as he has, that 
it may not. More perſwaſion than this it 15a praiſe to Preſton that he 
in. gm For who goes about by carneſtnes and pretended Zeal to 
work upon people farther than thew Judgment them, diſcovers 
more addi to the thing, - than good wall to them, and is a Coun- 
ſellor of whom they ought beware. : 

But the ſame Author grants the Pope has Authority to order and di- 
reft the Temporal Aﬀairs of Princes, and ſays, the Comtroverſie is only 
concerning Coercive Power. 1 muſtake that Author if he do not grant 
the Pope a Coercive Power too, provided that Coercion be Spiritual. 
But thus, he ſays, is contrary to the Article of Sorbon, wha denys 
the Pope. has any Authority over the 'Temporals of Princes. As if 
the Sorbon, or any body in his wits, everdreamt of denying the Pope 
might command a finner; though a Prince, to abſtain Fom Wine, or 
Women, or reſtore Goods unjultly gotten, or relieve the extreme Ne- 
ceſlity of his Neighbor with Alms, &c. - Every Ghoſtly Father has 
ſuch power over his Penitent. Can any man fancy it ever came jogs 
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the head of the Sorbon , that the Pope could not do as much as & 


incompatible with his Salvation : and in caſe of refuſal, draw his Spi- 
ritual Sword, and uſe it againſt him. The Pope when he judges thus, 
may be in the right, and he may be in the wrong. If he be in the 
right, the Prince who refuſes to obey him, hazards or ruins his Soul ; 
for which he is to anſwer to Almight God, from whole Juſtice no 
worldly greatneſs can freeany man. But he 1s accountable to no body 
elſe , according to the Doftrin of the beſt Maſters of Chriſtahity. 
Nor can the Pope take his Kingdom, or any Temporal —_—_ from 
him againſt his will, no more than he can break the Cellers, or 
Houſes of the ſinners before mentioned, and break their Veſſels, and 
let outtheir Wine, and carry away their Money, unleſsin vertue of his 
Temporal Authority where he has it; orthan the Ghoſtly Father, who 
enjoyns his Penitent a Diſcipline which he will not take, can trewaſelF 
. whip him by force, If the bein the wrong, all he does is Cave 
errante, and heis to anfwer to God for his miſtaking proceedings ; and 

the Prince does well to refuſe his Dire&tions, and Hand our his Coer- 
cions. Whether of the two be in the right, is all one to Subjects. 
For they are ſtill ro ſtand by their Prince, who whether vertuous or vi- 
cious is fill their Prince, and by the Law of God fill to be obey'd in 

matters belonging to Civil Government. How right ſoever the Pope 

may otherwiſe j when he would alter the frame of the Common- 

wealth, and diſturb the publick Peace, and diſpoflefs their King by 

force, ve theyaretirebeiinthewr , and may, and muſt ftand 

even by a vicious Prince againſt him, and cannot anſwer it to God and 

a good Conſcience if they do otherwiſe. 

This, I think, i the Authority which Mirhrington and his Afﬀo- 
ciates grant the Pope over the I emporals eyen of Princes; _ 
W 
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what ſervice it-will do this Gentleman, we muſt expeRt to ſee. He 
tells us, Se#?. 94. They will allow the Pope mo more than may evi 
dently be deduced out of Scripture. "This is a cloſe bob, as if they 
thought the Scripture alone , to be the Rule of Faith, when yet he 
knows they do not. Indeed they from him, who will have 
what is attributed to the Pope, ' paſs for Faith, that he ſhould prove 
it from Scripture, or Tradition ; or ſome way by which Faith may 
be proved. Otherwiſe they are not fo ſevere, and will be content 
ohh exp ocet, which is indeed a proof. But to let paſs this gentle 
touch, 

If the Pope, ſays he, uſtly in caſes, and in order to the 
S X es” —_ F Novies naboed png— to defiſt from perſc- 
cuting his Subjetts upon the ſcore of Rehigion, or otherwiſe lay down 
bis Government. this caution of ſome caſes ſerves for, I can- 
not gueſs ; while he ſpeaks but of one caſe, that of Perſecution. In 
» this caſe, I will allow the Pope may command a King, and thar 
juſtly, to deſiſt from perſecution, and if there be no other means to 
ſave his Soul, to lay the Government too. All that will fol- 
low is, that the King who refuſes to obey, fins againſt God and his 
ge frerdnrebore)— Mamanorhn'es pr ng Fn 

it. Sol may very j my Son, who his Li 
in debauches, ER Lon fr hecho; and paſs over his Eftate,, 
if he cannot abſtain from abuſing it to his own perdition , to his: 
Brother. And I maydifmberit him, if it lye in my power. But f 
the Eſtate be ſerled on him , I cannot take it away, neither can I 
knock him on the Head, but muſt endure the miſchief, which 1 can- 
not remedy, as well as I can; and leave my unreclaimable Son to 
God and the Laws of the Land. No more can our Spiritual Father 
the Pope, take any Temporal Eftate away from an offending Spi- 
ritual Child, $ it be held by a Tem Tenure of the Pope; 
but muſt content himſelf with the ſatisfaction of having done all in 
his to reclaim tim, and leave the reſt to God's Providence 
and Juſtice. What will come of this? 

And if , this Gentleman next, the Pope juſtly may probrbire 
bis orig caſe be goes ow in perſecutin Bop pon ns, 
to bear by civil Allegiance : This by his favour the Pope may juſt- 
Noyes He may juſtly, and Jaudably uſe all the power 

has given him, to cauſe a ting Prince to defiſt 'from per- 
ſecution. But God has given him no power to forbid that Princes: 
Subjects 

? 
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Subjects from paying him what is his due. SubjeRts have nothing to 
do with the Conſcience of their Prince, nor does it any way im 
them,whether the Pope be in the right when he commands their King, 
or the Ring when he refuſes to obey. Till he quit his Throne, whether 
he do well or ill to keep it, he is Fo their King : andif the Pope for- 
bid them to bear him civil Allegiance, he forbids what is manifeſtly 
commanded by the Law of God: nor can they obey him without dil- 
obeying God. What if they be perlecuted ? That is no- ſuch no- 
velty. among Chriſtians, that le ſhould be to ſeek whart is their 
duty, when the caſe happens. We have the inſtructions of our 
Divine Maſter, not to forbear Civil Allegiance, but, to rejoyce and 
exult, and remember the plentiful reward prepar'd for thoſe who 
ſuffer perſecution for Juſtice. We have the example of our Holy 
Anceſtors, who when they were commanded to ſtand to their Arms, 
to fight againſt this or that Nation, obey'd ; when'to worſhip, or of- 
ter, Incenſe to Idols, preferred God before Man. The harm of per- | 
ſecution 1s truly to the perſecurors; the. perſecuted are ina bleſſed con- 
dition, and affured they are ſo by the Oracle of Infallible Truth. It 
any thing turn them out of this way , and make them forfeit their 
great hopes , by refuling to; obey, God in Man, \and poſleſs their 
Souls:n patience, that, and not perlecygion does theta harm. How- 
ever-1t, be, that the Pope may forbid Subjects to. bear civil 
Allegiance, becaulc he may forbid Kings to perſecute, is what I can 
by no meansallow, and what I wonder to ſee aflumed. 

And yet I wonder more at his concluſion. _ How then, ſays he, 
can they ſwear that notwithſkanding any ſentence made. or granted, 
or to be made and granted, by the Pope-or his Authority, agamſ# their 

Prance,they will bear him true Allegiance? "This in a Catholick, the firſt 
Ithink that ever excepted againſt this branch of the Oath,I ſee not only 
with wonder, but with extreme grief. Will he haveit thought the Al- 
legianceof Catholicks depends on ſentences made or to be made b 
the Pope, and that they cannot ſwear the contrary? "This chub 
ſays no more than what the moſt ſcrupulous voluntarily ofter; no 

amore than what himſelf offers in this very Treatiſe. - For one branch 
of his Form profeſſed to bear true Allegiance to the King, and de- 
fend him againſt all attempts by any perlon whatſoever, under what- 

ſoever pretence. "This I rake to fignihe, notwithſtanding any ſen- 
tence made, or to be made. I will hope he meant to ſpeak, not to the 
thing, but to his Adverſaries; not to deny the clauſe might be 

worn, 
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ſworn, but to ſhew it could not be ſworn by them according to their 
Principles. And this may be ſome excule for him, but none for:what 
he ſays. For if that Clauſe be inconſiſtent with the Principles even 
of the Defenders of the Oath, *tis much more with thoſe of the Im- 
ugners; {ince theſe allow the Pope more Authority over the 'Tem 
=o Princesthanthe other; and would ſtretch that Authority _ 
thorrzing their Subjects againſt them, which the other plainly deny. 
Catholicks by this account, would be at a fine paſs with his A 
their ſatisfaction, unable either of one fide or the other, to ſwear more 
Allegiance than pleaſes the Pope. As tothe thing it ſelf I bave ſpoken 
already, and declaredthat Subjects are unconcern'd in the conteſts be- 
rwixtthe Pope and their Soverargns, and obliged by the Law of God 
toſtand by them, and defend the publick peace and ſafety, whatever 
the el be on which they fell our. 

The 95 Se. tells us, That Bellarmin affirms no more of the Popes 
Power than the Author of the Lueſtions ſeems to grant. Why then 
® the Author of the Queſtions was in the wrong as well as Bellarmin, 
and there is an endof the ſtory. Burt yet they ſeem not to me. to ſay 


ng the ſame. Bellarmin, if I be rightly inform'd, a 
ſtanding Power in the Pope, deriv'd from Chriſt, and nculed in hs 
Univerſal Paſtorſhip, to ſe Princes as often as he judges the ne- 
ceſlity of the Church requires it, and acting by the-Authority of a 
Superior over an Inferior. "The Author gives the Pope no more Power 
to e Princes, than Princes to e Popes, or any man to De- 
poſe euther. In ſhort, he would have ut la any man to do any 
good which he can do, and which s. abſolutely neceſlary to be don. 
"he Power by which they a&t in ſuch caſes is, according tohim, equi- 
vocally Power, importing no Authority , or Superiority, bur only 
ſtrength and reaſon to uſe it; ſich a power as I haveover my Neigh- 
| bours life, over whuch I have and can {ſwear Ihaveno power. Whe. 
ther what this Awtbor ſays be true or no,. which is another Queſtion, 
*iis, plain enough ,,'that 'tis not the ſame which  Bellarmin ſays. 
And though it excuſe a. Pope, when in vertueof it he Depoſes a 
Prince, (which if it do, it will alſo excule a wears or any pet 
who les a ; ) yet it concerns not Subj They areſtill ro 
Tefend thei a to the uttermoſt of their power; .let the. neceflity 
bewhat/irwall, which. ſers the Pope againſt ham, .. 1 
To make way for ſome Arguments , by.confuting of which he 
means ta ſhew the weakneſs of his Adverfaries, the » 


Seb. aſſumes, . 
Thar. 


An ANSWER to 
That when the pround,whereon an Author proceeds, is manifeſt ly falſe or 
inconcluſive, no account « to be made of Opn Fagen of jc 
a» Author. Inthis I think heis much in theright ; though I ſuſpe&ir 
will hardly pleaſe your Extrinfick-probability-men. For Extninſick 
probability, if I miſtake it not, conſiſts in the number and 
of ' Authors, as Intrinfick Probability in the weight of Reaſons. If 
we muſt no longer value Names, bur look after Arguments, I doubt 
dr with Extrinſick Probability, and the Mufter Roles of 
great Names be much ſhortned. Bur let what will come of it, as long 
as what he fays is true, I cannot but be for him. Now this Plea of his, 
denys not what is alledged in the ObjeQtion, that there are many of 
ans. ro agrmean ron olous yr bun rr 
10n 15 friv I never lookt 
it as otherwiſe valuable, than for the ſatisfaction of thoſe, I 
will not be content without Crutches, even though their own Legs 
be ſound. I CIS have it try*d out by the Merits of  - 
the Cauſe, which I think much the better, and indeed only efficacious 
merhod 


From hence he takes his rife to examin the Arguments of the De- 
fenders of the Oath. But this pams, I think, might have been ſpa- 
red, becauſe it belongs not to the Defenders xo make Arguments. 
"Thar task belongs to the Impugners; whoſe Arguments if the Defen- 
dnoem ine eobe intenchalite, i imprrn not what they are which 
they make the mſelves, nor whether they make any orno. Kings were 
Kings, before there were Popes. had right ro the ance 
of their Subjets fromthe Law of Nature and Reaſon, before Chr: 
came into'the World. When he came, he confirm'd that right by his 
Law,and thoſe who odbey'd his Law by their praQtiſe ; till in atter Ages 
pretences were made, in behalf of the Pope, tocontrol that right in 
certain emi es. Thele pretences be proved, if it be ex- 
pected they paſs : nor-have thoſe who deny them, any more to 
do, than toſhew they are not proved. "The right of Kings needs no 
more proof, than my right to my Eſtate, +n which the Law will main- 
rain me, till he who claims it, can make out a Tile. Where- 
fore this Gentlemans labor in this particular is all uſeleſs ; The Pope 
being never the better, if thoſe who ſpeak for Kings diſcourſe weakly , 
ankSchey diturd mc fpeak for im: and it being no- 
thing ro/purpoſe whether their Arguments be good, who do more than 
they need if they argue at all, ns 25 IE 

or 
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For the common reaſon, and groundof his Adverfaries, the 97. 
Sed. puts this polition : That a meer Spiritual Power , ſuch as is 
only granted the Pope over all Chriſtendom, im no caſe poſſible, does 
extend it ſelf to any Temporal thing. As common as he makes this 
reaſon, I ſuſpeXt are very few among his Adverſaries who ſay 
K: neither is it true, when it is ſaid, That Temporal puniſhments 
cannot be inflicted by a meer Spiritual power ; by force, and againſt 
the will of him who is pun ſome of thery bÞ ſay, and endea- 
vour RN”: bur that Spiritual power, dues not at all extend it 
ſelf to 'Temporals, ſhould be put for their ground ; whom before, 
and in the very next Se#. he acknowledges to confeſs the contrary, 
is alittle ſurpriſing. I think it $sand tedious toſpeak again 
of this matter, ot which I have fo lately declared my ſence, and ſo 
have only to obſerve what will come of it. 

This Reaſon, he ſays, does not ſhew that the Pope , as Temporal 
Prince of Rome, has not an Indiret# Right and Power to depoſe Kings 
in ſome caſes, ſuch a Power inherent to every Soveraign Pronce. 
He 4s 4n theright. This reaſon 1f he will call it fo, indeed ſhews 
no fuch thing, and *twere ſtrange it ſhould, and the Pope's Tem- 
poral power, or any Right belonging to it}, be ſhockt by a reaſon 
which meddles enly with the Spirt Neither does he deal very 
kindly with his Adverſaries, to make them ſuſpeRted of diſcourſng 
lo extravagantly. 

But whatever that Reaſon do, it has been already ſhown that So- 
veraign Princes have no inherent right, or power over one another 
DEED 7 

em every body knows they can ar - 

flels one another when are ſtrong enough. Wherefore, the 
Ro may keep his Tem power, and do with it all that Tem- 
poral power can do ; for any thing his Adverſaries, or the Oath have 
to do with it. Which being a point ſufficiently diſcourſt already, 1 
{ce no reaſon to diſcourſe it over agai 

In the following Settions he ſets himſelf to prove, that meer Spi- 
ritual power may im ſome caſes extend it ſelf ro Temporal things ; | 
know not to what purpoſe, when he ſays his Adverſaries conteſs it. 
They are not like to be in favour with him in haſt, if faying juſt 
what he would have them, will aot content him. More words abour 
a point agreed on both ſides, ſeems. little better than chat; and yer 
the crolnels of _ Dent Vl ogy BASINS longer than _ 


13 


114 


An ANSWER to 


I cannot but wonder to ſee, always in the ſame period, that Chriſt 

and his Apoſtles either had not, or at leaſt did nor exeraſe 'Tempo- 
ral power while lived, and did uſe Tem both of them: 
Chriſt againſt the buyers and ſellers, and St. Peter againſt Ananias 
and Sepphira. For their Death too, I think he makes an effect 
of Temporal power. Again, that Excommunication takes away 
all civil Communication, though due by the Law of Nature. I 
cannot tell whether Civil, and Natwre be well coupled, bur 'tis the 
firſt time I have heard that bare Excommunication , ab 

from the Temporal Laws, deprives a Man of any thing due by the 
Law of Nature, or even of the Land. A Servant muſt pay him 
the ſervice he ows, a Child the duty, a Debtor the debts, tn. only 
Spiritual goods, the Sacraments and the like are taken away, or ra- 
ther ſuſpended, till Repentance. And thoſe who need not keep him 
C y, unleſs they pleaſe, are admoniſht to abſtain from it, for 
his ſake and their own ; to preſerve themſelves from the znfeftion of 
his wickedneſs, and reclaim him by ſhame. What beſides follows. 
Excommunication, is I think refunded into Temporal Laws and 


— 
Confeſſiarins whom he brings in Se. 99. is one of whom his 
Adverſaries make uſe to declare their ſence of Spiritual power, wiz. 
that it extends it ſelf to direting and enjoyning that T be 
or ng to the Law of hoe whey inate re- 
er by wit ing Spiritual goods. Farther than, which *is 
plan, the Confoſkerine cannot. BY nor as they conceive, the Popes. 
And this Gen lee to the contrary. Neither does he 
ſhow what Service the oil do bins who aiuace Rep with her 
Husband without -eminent danger of. Perdition. She is undoubt- 
ly i I In Now 20 God _— TO 
ture, which endures no tye abſolutely inconſiſtent with the f- 
nal and only good. Burt yet, if ſhe will ſtay, and damn her ſelf he 
does. not go about to ſhew that the Spiritual Power can take her 


away. 
The 100. Sef. tells us, That more Spiritual Crimes are puniſht 
with Temporal puniſhments in all Nations. Thoſe T' puniſh» 
ments being plainly inflicted by 'Femporal Authority, 1s it poſſible 
that any thing ſhould follow to the ad the Spuritual ? 
And yet he concludes without more adoe, That Proteſtants doubrleſs 
are nor of opinion, that one cannot be Temporally-puniſht , by —_ 
pari-- 
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Spiritual Power, or upon 4 meer Spiritual account. Why but his 
caſe is of Spiritual crimes pnniſht by Temporal Authoriry. Will 


tional people , and that neither they, nor any Man in his Wits 
- Can harbour an opinion fo extravagant. Something I ſuppoſe he 
means by his, or upon? 4 meer Spiritual account , what I can» 
not tell. Spar Power, and Spiritual Accounts, are plainl 
diffrne things, whith morkinle' © 6 abp- Bir"20 riludle nge- 
ther. Let the account on which the Temporal power is . exer- 
cisg'd , be what it will, if ir be Temporal Power which is exer- 
cis'd, I ſee not what meer Spiritual Power, of which he is talking, 
has to do in the cafe. 
Neither —__ ſo much true, that the Temporal Power, when 
it puniſhes what he calls meerly Spiritual crimes, proceeds on a meer 
Spiritual Account. Herefie, and Ap8facy , in which he inſtances, 
dom become Univ without di of the publick 
, the ation of which plainly belongs to the care of the 
Frm ower, on a Tem account. nr od Ano 
inſtance, as plainly takes away the reſpect dueto God, and with it 
the Aw of Divine Juſtice: and concern for the next Life. Who 
thinks the Temporal Power unconcern'd in fuch things , had not 
refleted what ill living there would be, in a Common-wealth, 
where no Man's Oath, and much leſs his Word would be truſted. 


And y there is no truſt to be given to his Oath , who has 
no fear of God; and yet without Truſt, civil Sociery, and Com- 
merce, cannot be maintained. Generally, who that fear 


of Temporal puniſhments alone, is an unſafe , and no laſting fu 

of Government (for thoſe who have no other chetk will 
bra the Laws woe us they can hope by Favour , or Power, 
or Artifice to ſcape thoſe puniſhments that it is a great deal 
more ealie, and more ſecure where people obey for Conſcience, will 


--- find that, without relation ro accounts, the care of rhe pub- 


lick quiet, and fafety, makes Governours concerned in the vertue of 
ron 31 = by mes: of A. good Members of the Com- 
mon- 


The az Obalflication a crofly extinifiod that Thardly know 
2 


An ANSWER to 
how to unravel it. He objeRts againſt himſelf, that Temporal Princes 
enatt ſuch Laws againſt Spiritual Crimes as prejudicial to the Temporal 
pn their Subjefts, or as impoavred by ſeveral Titles allow'd them ta 
$f the Church, &c. The firſt of theſe is. what I come from ſay- 
ing ; what he means oy the ſecand, his-ſeveral Titles, and by whom 
be wauld have them ary I cannot gueſs, 4 —__ _ po_ 
Title there needs to prov? agank prejudice to the 'T'em 0 
their Subjects, —_— the 'T emporal power with whach —_— . 
truſted. But whatever he means,be would have it follow,that The Pope 
may deprive one of ſome Temporal thing (if nothing elſe do hinder u ) 
when it u prejudicial to the Spiritual. good of Chriſtians : For be is 
inveſted alſo with ſeveral Titles, which.enable him to diref} the Tempe- 
rals of Princes.in order to their or their Subjetts Spiritual, good. How: 
many Titles he has I know not, and a ſs will ſerve turn, care 
not to inquire. -By his Title of Univerſal Paſtor, I conceive, he is un- 
powred. to direct the 'Femporals, even of Princes, to their Spiritual 
good ; but I do not know that he 15 impowred by that Title, or any, 
elſe to deprive them of their Temporals againſt their wills. To pur 
Dire#ion in the premulſes, and. Deprivation un the concluſion is ul 


PT ho on: Becauſe if a meer Temporal power can extend it ſel, 
tothe Temporal _—_— meer $ «a Crime (when it 4 
- Judicial to the Temporal good, the _—s of which Crime does not 
belong ta the Temporal Court) why may not a meer ons power, 
enjoynin certain caſes (if there be not ſome other obſtacle) a Temporal. 
Ma2s , Or deprive of ſame Temporal thing, in order to a Spiritual. 
end? The Execution of which puni , and the Deprivation of which 
thing, belongs to the Temporal Prince. I, for my part, deſffurto un- 
riddle bow that Crime ſhould be meerly Spiritual, which is prejudicial 
tothe Temporal good : and how the Temporal Court can be exclu- 
ded from the cognizance of things prejudicial'to Temporals. As alſo 
how a-meer Spiritual power deprives one of a Temporal thing, when 
that deprivation 1s. to be made, not by the Spiritual, but Tem 
pou And more than all, how it will follow, that becauſe a 'T'em+ 
power can.puniſh wth a Temporal puniſhment, a Spiritual power 
_ with a 2 pundhment to A, ſhould have AT 
| as the Lem can 
niſheven « Spirietal Crime with no other than ener] th. 
ment, ſo-the-Spuritual can puniſh no crime with any other puniſhment 
than a Spurs)” , Rr, KM 
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The Caſe it ſelf is plain enough if we could ler it alone: Every 
body knows the ſame offence may; and moſt times does concern the 
care of both Powers : The Spiritual, as a breach of the Law of God ; 
the Temporal, as harmful to the Common - wealth. Both may 
take cognizance of it, both proceed to ſentence, andexeeution of thar 
ſentence, actual puniſhment. Bur then as the Powers are different, ſo 
are the Puniſhments : The Spiritual ITY leſs, or ſuſpenſion of 
Spiritual goods, and the 'Femporal of Temporak This, 1 thank, is 
in two intelligible words the whole bufneſs, and this his Adverfaries 
not only grant but endeavor to prove. He may make his beſt on'r 
when he thinks fit. In the mean time I fee not what ſervice the 


ceedings of the Temporal power againſt what he calls meer Spiritual 


Critnes will do to-the Spiritual power. And I doubr befides, his Zeal, 
and the heat of Argument has tranſported him a little” beyond the 
bounds he had preſcrib*'d himſef. He profeſles: only ro anſwer his 
Advgrlaries Arguments againſt depoſition, but by no means to aſſerr 
* himſelf ; and yet makes an Argument, which, if it were true, 
would infer tion. For if meer Spiritual power can extend ir 
felf ro the deprivation of "Temporals, there will be no reafon ſtrong: 
enough to confine it to this or that private caſe, and hinder it from ex- 
rending ths deprivation evento Kingdoms: | 
Toleave no ſtone unturn'd, Se#. 102. he trys what the Spirnuat 
power will do, and what the Temporal again, butatting now not on 
things but perſons. Of the former he Bos lince rhe of Ex- 
') may puniſh meer CruiÞ 
Crimes, why may not therefore, in like manner, a'meer Spwitual 


For Excommunication being a Spiritual puniſhment, and rhe power: 
ro inflict it Spirirua] power : Th to- ask 1n other terms, why a- 
power to inflict Spiritual cannot inflict Temporal puniſhment ? 'T'6- 
which a body think there needs no other Anſwer than the Qhie-- 
ſhon ir felf. Beſides, I mightily ſuſpe&t whether there be any meer 
Civil Crimes for Excommunication to puniſh, and if there be, whe- 
ther meer Spiritual power have any thing-to do with them And yer 
if both were true; puniſhing a Civil Crime with a Spiritual puniſh-- 
ment, 1s one thing, puniſhing rhe ſame Crime with-a Temporal puniſh-- 
ment, another; and theſe rwo things are ſo unlike, that I wonder-whar 
pagan ar} we ge i 4 
ſecond he ſays, 4 meer Temporal power-ma ſb Ece- 
| | Lo faftical 


FEF7 
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cleſiaſtical Princes, wot a meer Spiritual ſb Tem- 
navy T ws Fw not he d lubjet Ears Fo 
rinces to the puni of meer Temporal power in any caſe, 
To be as condeſcending as he, I will allow, that meer Spiritual power 
may puniſh Temporal perſons: but when he adds, and with Temporal 
| s, I muſt intreat him to excuſe me, that addition being 
violently thruſt in, without any pretence which can handſomely uin- 
troduce it. Yet he does all hecan, and is content, fo he can bur get 
at in, that it come in company of the Civil Magiſtrate. Now, I 
conceive, that what the Civil Magiſtrate does, is don by Civil Power. 
*r38 rrue, the Spiritual Magiſtrate may follicit the Civil to uſe his Ci- 
vil Power ; but*tis plainly the Civil Power which is uſed by him, nor 
does the effect follow from Spiritual Power, but from hum who has 
it ; and who has it not may follicit the Civil Magiſtrate, and pro- 
duce the effect as well as So that meer Spiritual Power does 
nothing at all in that caſe , how much ſoever he does who, had 
it. And all the deſire he has ſhewn, and all the diligence h# has 
uſed, to enable the Spiritual Power to inflict Tem Puniſh- 
ments, ſerves but to ſhew that Falſe will not be True for any mans 
ſake 


The 103 Seftion tells us, the fouteſt maintainers of the Oath can- 
not deny, but a Subjet# perſecuted for Religion, and in imminent danger 
of Pa fly into a Foreign Country, according to the 
Goſpel Cum paws eve 0s fuerint in una Cryitate fugite in aliam. The 
maintainers of the Oath indeed are not ſo ſtout, as to deny an ex- 
preſs Command of the Goſpel, nor fo irrational as to afhrm, that 
what ji 07 wer every day for profit, and Tem advantages, 
may not be don when it is neceſſary to Salyation, What then ? Hs 
Spiritual direftors may counſel, or enjoyn bim to fly. Very true, for 
the Law of God counſels and enjoyns this before. And conſequently 
ſuch 8 man deprives his Prince, on a meer Spiritual account, of a na- 
rural, born Subjef, which belongs to the Temporalties of the Prince. 
The Prince 1s indeed deprived of a Subject, when that Subject, who 
has the warrant of Gods Law for flying, will make uſe of the liberty 
he has. Bur what 1s thus -tate rom Power ? can the Spiritual 
Power ſpirit him away, if he will not go? or exempt himfrom the 
dury of, a- Subje&t, while he remains under the government of his 
Prince ? If the Spiritual Power can do neither of theſe, I ſee not 
what pretence ſhe can. have to inflict Temporal punſbments, ys 
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the liberty, and obligation a man has to obey the Law of God. It 
is alſo true, that icks, perſwaded that the command of prefer- 
ring God before Man, has place in theircaſe, do venturetotranſgreſs 
ſeveral Laws of the Nation. But*till he ſhew how it is t& pur- 
poſe; an inſtance in which there is neither Spiritual , nor any 
Temporal, nor any Puniſhment, chro 9 
ing thatthe Spiritual Power can puniſh with Temporal Pun | 
The 140 Settion ſums up the particulars, which his Inſtances, he 
fays, evince. "That Spiritual and _ things are not ſo vaſtly 
ferent that they cannot wes 5 1s the firſt News we have 
heard of Interfarmg; of which, if he will have my Opinion, I con- 
ceive they are rather Spiritual and Temporal Perſons, than Things, 
or Powers which I God who 1s the Author of both Powers 
never made them inconſiſtent. Wherefore when any Intetfaring hap-- 
I think there is ſome fault, of one fide or other, in the men 
who havethe Powers ; into which the Interfaring is to be refunded, 
not into any on in the nature of the Things. That it 5s not 
always to deprive one _— , 0 a meer Spiri-- 
tual account. This indeed has id before, will not make 
o_ -- An it be faid over never {© often. CRETE 
ing can be taken away by a meer Spmitual Power, is the- 
; what the account 18, on which it is taken away, imports: 
not: And the Spiritual Power has plainly nothing to do in the caſe,. 
if it be the Temporal, which takes it away, though on a Spiri 
account. That @ meer Spiritual Power may mm ſome caſes extend it ſelf 
ro Temporal things. "This being agreed before he began ; why hs. 
Inftances ſhould be troubled about it, I cannot imagine. He knows,” 


and confeſfes, the tout maintainers of the Oath are enough. 
in this point, Where T are abuſed contrary to the Law of 
God, fay the Spiritual Power may dire, and enjoyn them to: 
be uſed according to his Law, and puniſh the "Tran with pu- 
niſhmenrs proper to that power; which 18to ſay, that Spiritnal Power 


proven ere Reg 17 Warr gg 
to make rthey v ily avow:. And 
CONT BIN (ot Thar Spiritual Power can in no caſe 
poſſible extend ir felf to. 'Temporals) is mo > that the Pope can- 
nor Depoſe. morn fro ndrtrpemeny oo yit is. The Main- 
rainers a ſay it js not rrue, are far enough from making 
4 proof on't.. | 


And: 
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And ſowe areatan end of the firſt Objection; which I ſuſpet will 
afford his Adverſaries more cauſe of complaint, than fatisfaCtion, or 
trouble to anſwer. If any one among them have made ſuch an Ar- 

nt, the reſt have noreaſon to complain, if heand his Argument 
bafled as much as this Gentleman pleaſes. Burt it ſeems not fair to 
obtrude upon them as the, common reaſon of moſt of theſe Authors, 
what peradventure no one of them admits, and whereof he himſelf 
lays they hold the contrary. Their Reaſons and Arguments are no 
ſecretss They may eaſily be taken, and how much ſoever be 
confured, cannot be difowned by rhe Authors. "Theſe which he 
makes for them to-his knowledge they do diſown, and to take pains to 
confute therg, 1s little better than. to conſult how he ſhall be puniſhe 
who never commutted the Fat. How well ſoever he can anſwer it 
them, for making them ſay what they do not fay, I think it con- 
rea Lag Lagn ie op 10n of Catho- 
licks. For ſure they will not receive much fatisfaGhon by ſeeing 
a great deal of time ſpent in difproving what peradventure no body 
holds. 

The next Objection, Set. 105. isa chip of the fame block. He 
would have it common among his Advetſarics to infer , that becauſe 
depoſing Doctrine, or the unlawfulneſs of the Oath, is no Article of 
Faith, therefore one may lawfully rake it. Such Arguments be- 
coming only thoſe who wear Fools Coats ; he 1s a little too ſevere to 
pin them on his Adverſaries. That the depoling DoCtrine 1s no point 
of Faith ; indeed they ſay, end they oy ©, that the Oath might be 
taken ; but neither they nor any in his Wits, ever went abour 
to infer one from rother. 

The 106. Se#. tells us what we know already, That the defenders 
of depoſing Dot rine do not unanimouſly affirm , it is an Article of 
Fauk. Fruly *tis bad h that they do not unanimouſly afirm 
the contrary, and that thoſe who do afhrm it, ſhould d to be 
Maſters in Irae/, and not know ſo much as what their Faith 1s. 
But ſome endeavour to prove it from Scripture as a meer Theological 
Truth ; others from Preſcription ; others Donation, or Agreement 
betwixt Catholick Prmces. I thought they would not have gone leſs, 
then the Univerſal Paſtor, and direct Commiſſion trom Chriſt. For 
thoſe have been the Pleas perpetually inſiſted on in this fuit. Now 
ut ſeems they will be content to drive the nail that will go , and yield 
Xo any terms ſothey gain the point. It is ſome yet to per- 

ceive 
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ceive that they themſelves think not fit rotruſt the former 'Topi 

when they fly to new ones, and ſuch as are the moſt unlikely in- the 
World to do them fervice. For there u little hope in Preſcription 
where the point has always been conteſted, as this con has, 
and that Princes ſhould voluntaril ue eng 1ghrs, 
is yer more deſperate. He fays the conſtitution of the Coun- 
Sn UY I 
think i is ufually to exalt the depoſing Doftrine into Faith: 
- 7 10 rs ged by the Author of the firſt Treariſe. 
If he think the back of the knife ſharper than the edge, he may uſe it 
as he pleaſes. But in all appearance *rwil cut no better. "That aſſent 
of the Ambaſladors of Princes, which he mentions, ſeems to me 2 
nag pp, that the Princes that ſent them were not concern'd in 
the . Forthey were ſtrange Ambaſſadors, if they afſented to 
a Decree prejudicial to their Maſters, without Commiſſion ; and they 
were ſtranger Princes, £ hey pO CPR 
own Rights. And though theſe ſtrangethings could be ſi re 


pn Re ES validly | 


granted by thoſe Princes, without the privity and conſent of thert 
pa they kr Sion DG i wade 
8 un allegation is a to one, 
that Soveraign Princes, as they are not expreſt, mt meant 
in the Conſtitution. ; 
It is not impoſlible, ſays he, SeF. 107. that Catholick Princesſhould 
makea League to attack him among them who ſhould turn Heretick, 
&c. And whatthen? 14 is not impoſſible, therefore it is, is no better 
than *Tis not Faith, therefore *tis not true, as he would make his Ad- 
verſaries argue. Tell us not what may be, _—_— if you will 
ſpeak to purpoſe. And yet it were at ing, if theſe Ma 
be's were a jot ſerviceable. Burt he tells ns, that though ſuch a League 
were made, ns declare upon it, and a Prince be 
depoſed, this Prince d not be ed in force of the Popes De- 
claration, bur of the Contract. ich is to fay, that the Pope and 
the Oath have — do with his not-1 Caſe. Andfure 
wo_— have ſpent hi TY than to amuſe 
us with ſuch things which never were, and never will be, and which 
though they were, all would be juſt as if they were not. He concludes 
at lalt in the following Seton, that the fore-mentioned Reaſon is mani- 
Q fefth 
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feftly falſe. Very right. - And it is alſo manifeſtly falſe that any body 
ever took it for a Reaſon. 

And ſo he paſſes to what he calls another main Argument, and 
of which, he ſays, the” Defenders of the Oath make great account. 
"This Se&:on 109 be propoſes.in this manner : That our Saviour came 
not into the World-to deprive other men of their Temporal Dominions, 
much leſs Kings of their Kingdoms. For which he cries out of the 
Goſpel, Regnum meum non eſt de hoc mundo, and out of a Hymn of 
the Church, Non eripit mortalia qui regna dat celeſtia. Hence, ſays 
he, they infer that the Pope has no power, for his muſt be imme- 
diately derry'd from Chriſt, _ Vicar he is. do indeed make 
greataccountof the Goſpel, and the Church ; but I donot think they 
make- any account of this Argument, or ever made it. "They argue 
not from the end for which Chriſt came , but from the Power he 
thought fit to aſſume himſelf, and leave in the World after him to 
compaſs that end. 'This Power they bave learnt from him, and the 
Church, is not of this World, or ſuch by which the things of this 
World are taken away ; and this Power they deny the Pope, becauſe 
Chriſt deni'd it of himſelf. Their Inference then is this; Chriſt had 
no ſuch Power, therefore neither has the Pope. Chriſt came not to 
take away Kingdoms, therefore the Pope cannot, or Chriſt could not, 
isan Inference of his own making, and he may do what he will with 
his own, fave putting it on his Adverſaries. 

Three things he has to ſay on this Subjeft. 1. That the Anthority 
of Chriſt, the Apoſtes did in ſome caſes extend it ſelf to the de- 
wp Temporals. Which, he ſays, has been proved. I wiſh 

e had faid where. For as my memory 1s bad, I remember nothin 
but our Savior's caſting the Buyers and Sellers out of the Temple, =. 
the deaths of Ananias and Saphira, which were formerly mentioned 
to ſhew thar Chriſt and his Apoſtles uſed a Temporal Power, which, 
in the ſame place, he ſays, they did not uſe. If theſe paſſages be 
the proof he' means, I muſt, before I can anſwer it , expect to ſee 
which way he will go about to contrive them into a proof. For of 
themſelves they ſeem far enough from it. 

In the firſt caſe there was no deprivauon of Temporals, that I per- 
ceive.. The Money and Victims were not taken away, only the 
fanation of a holy place was hindred, and that miraculouſly. 'T his, 
in. the opinion - . Hierom, being the greateſt of Chriſts Miracl 
In 
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Ia the degths of Ananias and Saphira I ſee not what ſhare the A- 
poltle had, more than a prophetical —_— of a Judgment of 
God ready tofall upon their Avarice. iſe he did not cut their 
throats, or offer them any violence. Now 'tis my imagina- 
tion, how Miracles, and no-deprivation, ſhould do this Gentleman 
ſervice. 
Secondly, that this conſequence, Chriſt bad ey Power, there- 
fore the Pope has it not, is null, becauſe ſince Chriſtstime, the Pope 1s 
become a Temporal Prince. Very true : but this conſequence 1s 
, Chriſt had no ſuch Power, therefore the Pope has it not purely 
om Chriſt, which is all the conſequence his Adverſaries make. 
ſo much he himſelf ts, by acknowledging this Temporal So- 
veraignty was granted by Temporal Princes, or otherwiſe acquired. 
And for the reſt, I have often declared that the Oath meddles 
not with the Temporal Power either of the Pope , or any other 
Prince... 

Thudly, That the Scripture and Hymn cited, do not prove, that 
our Saviour had no Authority in ſome extraordinary caſe, to deprive 
Kings of their Dominions. The Butter, it ſeems would not hold 
out to the Bread, it is fo thin ſpread. Otherwiſe it needed not to 
have been made one Head, that *tss manifeſtly falſe, and another, 
that *t& not proved. Proofs are fu where things are ma- 
nifeſt. Neither did any Man, that I know, ever deny that Chriſt 
had Authority in extraordinary, and ordinary , and all caſes, 
to diſpoſe of Kingdoms, and all Nature too, as he pleaſed. He 
pony apr mg t do what he man ——_ Bur 

of that ordinary power whic thought fir ro aſſume as 
Man, po eſtabliſh in | Church after hum, what ails the 
oa—_— and Hymn cited , that they may not paſs for a 
root ? ; 
A body would expect this ſhould. be ſhewn by wr yer bur 
ought I perceive, he may expect enough, nothin 
at ge ge this ris Loa, fn Þ gruen me thu life coal 
my Neighbour ; yet I may ſometimes unblameabledo it. King 
was mot made King to take away from other Princes their Domini- 
th way” 4 if otherwiſe be gannot defend his own. What then? 
Thus 1s to fay, one may uſe the power which he has, more waysthan 
one. For who actually kills has Neighbour, has certainly power to 
kill him ; and who diſpoſleſies another Prince, power to Li oy 
Q 2 | 
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him. en us 7, we meg 67s 
OE_— Kings en or no, Bs queſtion ; ro 

nothing & ſ6id, by that if he had in, he might uſe it 
ſeveral ways. What elſe he ad Laff he es ſtrain , altogether 
wide of the mark, and which I think the Reader will need no more 
than his own eyes, to ſee 1s fo. 

In the 110. ___ he objects againſt himſelf, that the caſes al- 
tedged by him, 4p attributed to an power in 
Chriſt and his A Apotts, not derived by ſucceſſion to the Pope. To 
this he anſwers, that all rhe caſes alledged are not ſuch, inſtancing in 
the power of depriving a Man of civil converſation by Excommu- 
nation, and ſeparating a Husband from his Wife, inberent in the Pope 


meg to his or Fwriſdittion. This is ſurpriling, nor can I 
Too Ee inary power in the Po , ſhould 


Rs woman did not from extraord1 - 
proverhe i He 1s to | mg). ao ——_——— 
er in his inſtances of the buyers, and ſellers, and Anamas, and Sa- 
ws if he will ſpeak to the purpoſe. No body denies the power 

Excommuncation wa ondary and der from Chriſt. The 
tick w, of the yower of depoſition. And that I ſhould think 
benntworar 6s jun wot be ordinary, by this, that the power of Ex- 
communication 18 fo 

He adds that the forementioned Inſtances do ſhew, that though 
Chriffs Power Earth was meerly Spiritual, and bis King dow 
wot of this W: yet be exercif'd ſometimes his power over Tem- 

s, which was the main intent for which they were brou 

he needed not have put himfelf to the trouble of brin '8 
that intent. For that Spirnual power may be exercilc 
_ Temporals, no body demes. Bur *tts —__ Har i infrace 
he has, or can bring, proves that the meer Spir ar tas Jos wn 
wer of Chriſt extended to deprive Kings pe Ns Render? 
When he has prov'd this by his mſtances, he will indeed have done 
his buſineſs, and ſomething more. For he will have-proved too, that 
Chriſts power on Earth was not meerly Spintual, and that his 
Kingdom was of this World. 
Fmally, tne ſays, that it is @ very extraordinary caſe, for Popes to 
_—_ Kings, and even (which is much leſs) to Excommunicate them. 
LIED fay, the Pope has recerved that power only for 
extraordinary caſes. As if it were to purpoſe what the caſe 1s, when 


we 
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we are talking of the Power. If the Power be ordinary, it is to be 
feared the Caſe may prove but too ordinary one day. For it is no 
ſuch extraordinary thing for a Prince to do, what ſome of the 
maintainers of ing Doctrine ſay, is a juſt cauſe of depoſition. 
But letting that x would ealy face how this, which be fays 
here, mpwhhe purpoſe. He was to ſhew that there was no cx- 
traordinary powerin the inſtances by him alledged. Whether the 
caſes, in which ſome ſay the Pope may , be this or that, ordina- 
ry or extraordinary , ro my apprehenſion contributes nothing to- 
wards ſhewing, that the Power of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, in his in- 
ſtances, was not extraordinary. 

Se. 111. He cannot but reflef# upon his Adverſaries. Reflections 
in my opinion, are not ſo very nec towards the ſatisfaction of 

ples Conſciences, but that they might be well enough ſpared. 
Ver ts not to be expected, his Adverfaries ſhould ſcape them , it 
they have deſerv'd = Let us = how rational =y are. They 
require, fays he, that the Kings dethroning Power be ſhewn out 
Sos obs have me with, and anſwered = It is ' 
true that abſolutely require Scr1 ; y require 

f from Scripture, o— Gans other Topick, by which Faith ma 
ow ved, from thoſe who will have the we my; {gg Faith: 
and from thoſe who will have it Tre, they require luch a proof as 
may make it appear 7r#e. And this I think is rational. Bur to im- 
poſe upon them, that nothing will ſerve their turn bur Scri 
: to traduce them for making Scripture the only rule of Faith: 

and then cry them down for Herericks : 1s not fair h . And I muſt 
wy 2 — 10n. 

If, fays he farther, the depoling Men ce out of Scripture ſe- 
weral Inſt ances to prove that Chriſt and fi Apoſtles Ps al extend 
it ſelf ſometimes to Temporals ; than they anſwer , that ſuch caſes 


were extraordinary, and conſequently ought not be brought as proofs of 


any ſuch power in the Pope. This is in ſhort, we can make no Ar- 
gument, which our ill natur'd Adverfaries will not make a ſhift roan- 
iwer; a wonderful rational complaint without doubt. "Twiſt your 
Ropes ſtronger if you will have them hold, or if you cannot, com- 
plain of your ſelves, and your rotten materials, and not of your Ad- 
verſaries. Men areftubborn now.a days, and will not be held by 
Threads whichthey can break. Yet he complains on , That rhowgh 
Chriſt bad depoſed never ſo many Kings, the ſame Anſwer, by fiying; 
tO» 
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to extraordinary power, would put them all off. And this 1s juſt the 
—_— » Who fell ro cuffs whoſe flock ſhould firſt paſs the 
—_ if there had been one, when all the while there was none. 
never depos'd a King in his Life: what have we to do to exa- 
mine whether he had ated by an ordinary, or extraordinary power 
if he had? . 

The truth is, all this is empty common place work. That Chriſt 
was God az wellas Man, and had extraordinary and miraculous, as 
well as ordinary power, and might, and did uſe now the one, now 
the other, as he pleaſed ; this Gentleman with all his reflections will 
not deny. People may be 1n the right, and they may be in the wrong, 
when they attribute effefts to cither power. But that right and 
wrong cannot be determined, but by deſcending to particulars. Since 
it 15-manifeſt that Chriſt did uſe extraordinary power ; it is manifeſt 
his Adverſaries may have reaſon to attribute an effect to extraordina- 
ry power, unleſs he ſhew in particular that it proceeded from ordina- 
ry. Totalk mn generals, is to ſhoot at random, make a noiſe, and 
hit no body, unleſs by chance. "The trick of inlarging on com- 
mon places 1s ſometimes uſed in Rhetorick, for Amplification ; but 
if it ſtay in the may be, and come not to the [s, it 1s infipid, and 
and hardly paſſable even there. When people are in arch of con- 
ccrningruths, there is no place for it. 

The 112. Se#. mentions for another reaſon of his Adverſaries, 
that, before the time of Gregory VII. there was no precedent of depo- 
ſition. 1 fear this Gentleman, whom 1 cannot ſuſpe&t of difſembling 
what he thinks makes againſt him, has not himſelf examined matters 
ſo carefully, as thoſe whom he concludes d:f;tute of all rational 
motives, and mov'd to ſtand out only by Ignorance, and Obſtinacy. 
However it happens, no one of their reaſons has hitherto been ur- 
ged home. This is the faireſt put of any ; For*us at leaſt the Truth, 
bur yet it is not the whole Truth. Want of Precedents is notthe only 
thing alledged. They alledge beſides, that none of the Fathers taught 
depoſition, andnot only ſo, Gur that many of them —_ Doctrine ab- 
folutely inconſiſtent with it. And they concervethat a ne neither 
practis'd nor taught, for 10 whole Ages,in which too the contrary was 
rreprehenſibly taught, cannot be a Doctrine of the Church. For this 
Topickreaches no farther. Who will notwithſtanding ſtand up for the 
Truth of it, may do fo, and be heard, and do wonders, if he can, with 
his Argument.” In the mcan time, what has this Gentleman to ſay to 
the Reaſon objected ? He 
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He ſays, It is wot ſolid. Firſt, becauſe thoſe who ground the Depo- 
Power upon Preſcription or Agreement made "a Princes, can 
eaſily anſwer, that in the time of the Pagan Emperors there was no 
ſuch Preſcription or Argument made. we can as cally reply, that 
there never was any fince. "Till Time, and Places and P be 
pm "The Princes named who agreed away their Rights ; The 
ommiſſions and Inſtruftions produced, by which their Embafladors 
were impowr'd to paſs them away ; The Nations ſhewn, in which the 
Preſcription had place, and the Agreement was obſerved ; in fine, 
till all o—_— be proved, which in a matter of this conſequence 
ought be proved ; I doubt the Reaſon will appear more ſolid than the 
Anſwer. This Preſcription, and Agreement 1s a Fancy, which I do 
not remember to have met with any where but in Papers, and 
which if I had not met with there , I ſhould hardly have beliey'd 
could have entred into a ſober Head. I cannot look upon it other- 
orb yams a twig of a drowning man,. and fo-I leave it with a flat 
ni 
Secondly, becauſe, ſince Depoſition was to be put in execution by the 
help of p er hg Nh Fm Was not fits long time any Chri 
fan Prince at all, or any one ſo I that could put it in Execution. 
This Anſwer 1s not more ſolid than the other. For there were Chris 
ſtian Princes enough, and powerful h, betwixt Conſtantin and 
Gregory VII, if their help were fo abſolutely neceſſary. Bur I fee 
not what need. there was of them, as long as there were Chriſtian 
Sub) For why might not they have ſery'd turn in caſe of neceſ- 
lity ? Let but Subjects univerſally withdraw their Obedience, and. 
their Prince ſhall be Depos'd, though there be never another, beſides. 
himſelf, in the World. Now if the Pope could abfolve them from. 
their Allegiance , and oblige them-to withdraw their Obedience , 
be might —_ his Doing Power in practice often enough , 
and never ſtaid for the help of a Chriſtian Prince. For tis plai 
there were Chriſtian Subje&s enough in*the World before Gre-- 
VII. 
© Thirdly, becauſe "tis no good Argument, ſuch aPower was not exer-- 
cis'd till ſuch a time, therefore there was no ſuch Power till ſuch a. 
time. Truly it is not very good, and while he has the making of his 
Adverſaries Arguments, none ever ſhall, for oughtI ſee. Iſuſpect his 
Adverſaries would hardly take that Concluſion , though. he ſhould 
willagly give it them, and much leſs take pains to fertle it, ren 
Yr 
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ſay, There was no ſuch Power till ſuch a time, is almoſt to ſay, that 
at, or after ſuch a time there was, which they are tat enongh from 
allowing. But though they would admut the concluſion, I can hard- 
ly think, as ignorant as be makes them, they would deduce it from 
an Antecedent which mamniteſtly infers it not. 'The Exerciſe of a 
Power may ſeveral ways be ſuperſeded , without prejudice to the 
Power. The Cafe may not happen, in which it 1s to be exercy'd: 
or, if it do, it may N—_ ky rung nt rene 
the exerciſe umproper, &c. Bur yet, I , the a 

Ware, if people would chuſe it. : TX "= 

Pur for the Antecedent , 'That ſuch a Power was neither exercis'd 
nor taught inthe Church, before ſuch a time, and I conceive it follows, 
That fuch a Power was never taught by Chrift. "Tas -— ye ws 
even bating that the cr rw taught in the Church, whoever 
will deny, muſt, I fear, be forc't to , that the Church was no 
fairhful De of the No&rin delivered to her by Chriſti- For if 
ſhe did preſerve the facred Depoſitum intire , and Depoſing Dorm 
were not found in her ſtore-houſe, *ris manifeſt that Depoling was nc- 
ver put into1t. | 

Again, Suppoſe his Adverſaries ſhould defire to know of this Gentle- 
man , whether in thoſe times in which they neither exercs'd , nor 
taught any ſuch Power, he thinks they knew of any ſuch Power ? 
If he thinks they did, it will be expected he ſhould declare what Mo- 
tives he has to think ſo, and from whence he can gather that know- 
ledge in the Church, but from their Actions or Words. If he thinks 
they did not, it will be required he ſhould ſhew, how thoſe in after 

es came to know what was not known in the former. *T'is mani- 

eft they could not learn it, when there were no Maſters who knew, 
and could teach it. And fo there remains nothing to be faid, that I 
can ſee, but that they foand it out of themſelves. Now lethim rake 
along with him, that the Power in queſtion pretends to be deriv'd from 
iſt, and then conſider how he will anſwer it toCatholick Principles, 
to make a point pretended to be deniy*d from Chriſt, known to be de- 
1v'd from him, otherwiſe than by the continued atteſtation of Ages ſuc- 
ceeding one another. 

I forbear to urge farther, becauſe it is not = to Argue. But 
when to this 1s added, that Do&trin incompatible with ſition 
was publickly, and irreprehenſibly, and I had almoſt ſaid univerſally 
magks by the Fathers; That the Cafe and Circumſtances bapned 
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more than once before the time of Gregory VII, in which, if the 
Church had known of any ſuch Power entruſted with her by Chriſt, 
ſhe was hardly excuſable for not uſing it ; and what elſe the Topick 
affords, to thoſe who would fift it, I think his Adverfaries have reaſon 
to ſet a value upon it, and him no ill friend to his cauſe in touching ir 
with tenderneſs. He talks beſides of Excommunicating nwomimatum, 
as if there were miſtery in it, and of calling General Councils, .both 
which ſerving only to prove,that a Power need not always be exerciz'd, 
I think I may leave untouchr. 

The 115 Sefion cloſes up this point with what he calls another 
Reaſon; which 1s, that the Authors (he 1m ) cannot underſtand 
the difference berween the Dire&t, andtheln Power. I mult con- 
fels I am as dull as thoſe heſpeaks of. But I have fo great a curiofity 
ro underſtand ſomething of this matter, that I will not delay my fa- 
tisfaftion, by ſtaying to ask ſo much as, of what this is a Reaſon. 
Though otherwiſe, nor #0 underſtand, ſeerns but an odd Reaſon for 
any thing. He begins with acknowledging, that if a Prince be really 
Depoſes, the Effet is the ſame, whether be was Depoſed by a Direct 
or Indirect Power. Now methinks it bodes ill, that they contefledly 
agree in the Effect. For that being the thing in which the Impug- 
ners are moſt concerned, *tis t2 be feared that other differences wall 
not prove to fatisfattion ; Airy Beelque choſe being as little proper to 
ſatishethe hunger of Truth, as of Food. However let us lee them, 
ſuch as they are. 

Fo, ſays he, certainly *tis barder, more extraordmary, and more 
skull is required to ſtrike @ ſet mark by Bricol than by a dire ſtroke. 
"This For comes in abruptly, and makes me ſuſpe&t an Error in the 
Preſs. The meaning, I ſuppoſe, is, that Indire# Depoling Power 
15 put in execution with more difficulty than Direff. Andif he would 
ſhew but ſo much, it were ſomething, though bur little to the ſecuriry 
of Princes. For if they may be Depoſ&J as often as difficulties may 
be overcome, their condition 1s but tottering. But why is there more 
difficulty in the practiſe of the one, than of the other ? what more 

ins, or more skill, or more extraordinary cauſe goes to the Indiret?, 
than the Dire#? Till he ſhew us where this greater difficulty lies, 
there appears no difference even as to theeaſinefs ; though when there 
does, it will not,as I ſaid before, be muchto purpoſe. For Jiffcule things 
are brought to paſs every day; nor can a Prince be Depos'd even by 
the Direc} Power, without great,and not ordinarily overcome EE. 
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But there * moreover a veſt difference, and that ſo palpable, that 
ſure theſe Authors could not chuſe but percerve it. Iknow not why he 
ſhould think thoſe Authors were blind, or kept their eyes ſhut. Some 
who read them I am ſure think otherwiſe. let them paſs, and ler 
us ſee, or feel this difference, if it be ſopalpable. Is there not a great 
difference berween the Power his Majeſty bas to Depoſe, or recal a Lord 
Lieutcnant of Ireland, and to Depoſe a Foreign Prince, when be can- 
wot otherwiſe defend his Subjet#s? And ſo between ſeveral other Pow- 
ers he mentions. Certainly ſuch Powers are very different ; and as dif- 
—_ is a Dire&t or Abſolute Power, from an Jndirett or Conditional 

ower only to Depoſe Princes. How | Abſolute and Conditional ? why 
thould they thruſt in where they have nothing to do ? Pray let them 
ftand by, till they are called. Our bufineſs 1s with Dire# and Indi- 
ref. And Bellarmin tells us, that Indire# (ſpeaking of the matter in 
hand, the Popes power to Depoſe) 1s per ſe, and properly Spiritual, 
and is referred Direttly to Spirituals , as the primary Obje&t ; but Indi-- 
refHy, that is, in order to Spirituals, reduttively, &c. regards Tem- 
_ , as a ſecondary Objeft, &c. And then Diref# muſt needs 

a Power per ſe, and properly Temporal, and which is referred di- 
netHy as to _— the primary Objet?. T's betwixt two we 
would gladly fee a difference, and a difference (in the words of the 
Author from whom he borrow'd the Bricol) as to ſome real effect of 
Government , and which has influence ow» Human Affairs. And he, 


when he comes to ſhew us a vaſt and palpable difference berwixt theſe 


rwo, tells us of a difference betwixt rwo others, and being askt of Ds 
ret} and Indire&, anſwers of Abſolute and Conditional. y are blind 
indeed who cannot ſee a difterence betwixt Abſolute and Conditional : 
bur they muſt be more than ordinarily quick-ſ1ghted, who can ſee the 
difference berwixt them, 1s a difference ixt Powers which are not 
they. 

This isnot to ſhew, butts make a difference; and that by a method, 
by which any body may find, or make a difference any e, For 
allow the dulleſt man that is, the liberty to alter the notions of words, 
and I ſhall wonder much if ſameneſs it ſelf eſcape a difference. And. 
yet when all is don, it hade*n as good have been let alone. By con- 
founding Dire& with Abſolute, and Indirett with Conditional he makes 
but a hard ſhift to leap out of the Frying pan intothe Fire. He may 
indeed avoid the importunity of being Dun'd for a difference, but 
people will be 1mportunate ſtill, For Conditional Power to Depoſe, 
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ſignifying Power to depoſe in certain conditions, of caſes: We who 


think power to in any caſe, prejudicial to Princes and Civil 
Government , bell ful importune to know, how power to de- 


on Earth above him, and makes him not-Soverai 
power how you will, if it be above him, it is inconſiſtent with So- | 
veraignty. Let it be only Conditional, or fuch which operates only l, 
in certain caſes, ſtill ir will be power above him in theſe caſes, and in | 
\1/ thoſe caſes he will not be Soveraign. Wherefore Dire# and Indiredf, : 
are I with Soveraignty , Abſolute more, Conditio- 6 
nal leſs, all inconſiſtent. And it was not amiſs in him, never ' 
tO go about giving a reaſon for an aſſertion, for which no reaſon can 
ven. 

son ſaying, That adiret and abſolute Power is eafily , of- 
ren, a __ at the meer pleaſure of bim that is ALT 
therewith, put in execution: whereas a pure Indiret Power is ſel- WW - 
dom reduced to prattice , and in ſome extravagant caſe only. And 
*ris true, that in other caſes Dire and Abſolute Powers are ied 
often enough. CCI the matter in hand, wiz. | more 

neither Dire# nor Indiret# power is often pradtic'd. For whuch t 
World is beholding, not to any difference betwixt the powers , but 
to it ſelf which wledges neither. Otherwiſe why-may not the 
> Indire# be ic'd as often, and ascafily, and as much at pleaſure 
as the Dire? For few of thoſe who make the depoſing power Di- 
ret}, make it ſo Abſolute, that there needs no cauſe to its exerciſe. 
And there needs but cauſe for the exerciſe of the Indire#. And 
when this cauſe, or extravagant caſe happeiis (which by the way is 
R 2 not 
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not ſo extravagant but that it occurs often), it may ſet the one a 
work as well, and every jot as calily, as the other. 
But Hence ke deduces, That the Indire&t Power is not» inconfoftent 
with the ſecurity of Princes, mor with the Duty, and Reſpett due 
wnto them. Whence pray? from what follows I ſuppoſe. For I ſee 
nothing before, from whence he can induce it. For certainly, ſays 
he, one Prince may be ſecure of another; and yet every Prince has 
an Indiret Power to depoſe any other Soveraign, in caſe ut be neceſſary 
for the defence of his own Subjets, Why Indirett, I befeech you? 
For I ſhould think that every Prince, who has Juſtice on his ſide, has 
very Dire# Power to make, and proſecute War againſt another Prince, 
as far as he ſees needful. But letting that paſs, what this Gentleman 
ſays, in other words, is this. One Prince may be ſecure of ano- 
ther, while that other has no power to depoſe him. For. till it be» 
come neceſſary for the defence of his own . Subjects, it is ſuppoſed 
he cannot, or has not power to doit. Bur then, if the firſt can de- 
poſe him, the laſt certainly is not ſecure. Apply this now to the 
ope, and *tisto ſay, that Princes are ſecure of the Pope while the 
Pope has no power.to depoſe them.. Or if you will ſay, he has Pow- 
er all the while, only he cannot Exerciſe it till then, I ſee not howfhe 
caſe is altered, otherwiſe then notionally, and therefore will not med- 
dle with the ſubtlety. As to any real efte&t , Power which cannot 
be exercis'd, either is not Power, or #quivalent. Still it remains, 
that Princes are not ſecure, when the Pope has a Power, which can 
be exercis'd, And this is'an excellent proof of the confiſtence of 
Indire# Power wi.h the ſecurity of Princes, which as ſoon as it can 
operate, they are not ſecure. 

He mentions 1n the laſt place, the ſecurity with which people walk 
the ſtreets, when yet every. Man has Indire# Power to kill any one, 
who unjuſtly attacks him. - As if there were any I»direfnefs in the 
caſe, when. I dire&t my Sword to another Man's breaſt,. and run him 
direftly through. Tis lawleſs power this Gentleman means. For 
indeed we. not walk the ftreers ſecurely, if we might happen 
to meet a, Man, who might freely kill any body in his way. "Bur 
fuch kind of Power, Lthink, was neverfancy'd in the Pope. Thoſe 
who give him moſt, allow him-not, with what they call Direct and 
Abokae Power, to depoſe a Prince for nothing. Bur, when the ſome- 


thing which they require, happens it may ſet the Indire# Power a work ay 
well 
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well as the Dire&#, nor has a Prince any more ſecurity againſt the one, 
than the other. 

Se#. 116. He undertakes to clear the Indire# Power, even from 
the impuration of want of Reſpect to Princes. Fond Parents ſome- 
times look more after neatneſs, and manners in their Children than 
Health: Ithink-it would have been time enough to have conſidered 
how mannerly his Do&tine is , when we had been agreed of the 
foundneſs. Burt he will needs tell us, That Catbolick Droimnes ( with- 
out being charged therefore with diſreſpe# towards him) affirm more 
of the Þo in this point, than of meer Temporal Princes. For they 
openty end, that ſhould the Pope become an Heretick, he would, ip- 

facto,ceaſe to be Pope. Which they donot affirm of a King,/ince even 
Bellarmin -and Peron are not of opinion that @ Prince can be depoſed 
meerly becauſe he is an Heretick,uenleſs moreover ht does endeavor to per« 
vert his Subjets. What Catholick Divines afhrm or deny of the 
Pope, and whether they be reſpectful or diſreſpe&tful to him, is no+ 
thing tothe queſtion: of reſpe&t due ro meer Temporal Princes. Bur 
wall his word for the truth of - what he ſays? will he permit us 
ro vouch him, if we affirm that they are not Catholick Divines who 
fay, that a King by Hereſie ipſo fatts ceaſes to be King ? Bellarmin 
and Peron, he lays, are not of that opinion. What then, if others 
be ? Thoſe others may carry it againſt Be/larmin and Peron, for any 
thing he ſays to the contrary ; nor can I imagin what reſpect, or ſer- 
vice Princes can expect from their Subjefts, by citing Bellarmin and 
Peron. 

Befides, what they ſay is purely jus Allow their Ar ts 
conclude a Power to Depoſe m one Caſe, and they will con for 
a hundred. With: Perverſion, Herefte, and with Herehie all the 
reſt will croud in, in ſpite of all prevention. So that there is no way 
but to keep the Dores faſt ſhut, and give entrance to none Bur this 
concerns the Security of Princes , not- the Refpet' due to them, of 
which alone I thought he would have ſpoken. For what concerns that 
matter, I ſee nothing but that, ſince Drvines arenot held diſreſpettul 
to the Pope, for ſaying be ceaſes ipſo fatto to be Pope by Herehie, they 
are not to be held diſreſpe&tful-to Princes who ſay leſs of them. Since 
he ſpeaks only of theſe, I forbear to obſervethar the Argument would 
juſtifie, for this matter of R_ thoſe roo who ſay more. Bur I 
cannot underſtand, while this /z/5, which is faid of Princes, 1s enough 
to take their Kiogdoms ſoamenimes from them, how-the Opinion is ex< 

traordinary. 
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traordigary reſpetful. For ſure diſpoſſeſt Princes will not be much 
reſpeted, or atleaſt not ſo much as they were before. In the cloſe, he 
ſtarts away to Swearing again; of whuch he repeats a little of what has 
been ſaid before, and then gathers, in the next Se&ion, what he would 
have, into a Conduſon. Which I leave to the Readers Judgment, 
being glad my ſelf to come, on any Terms, to a Concluſion of fo te- 
dious a bulineſs. 

What remains to the end of the Book is fo little material, that I 
cannot but ge the ſmall pains I mean to take about it. Se&#. 118. 
he objects the Example of ſuch Catbolicks as have taken the Oath: a 
Topick on which I ſhould not lay much ſtreſs. For fince Ill ought 
not be don by Example, and Good ought to be don without it, Ex- 
ample ſeems either needleſs, or uſeleſs, and Good or Bad the only per- 
tinent Conſiderations. Notwithſtanding, it being a Comfort to tra- 
yel theſe roads in the company of men of Learning and Conſcience, 
that Comfort is afforded by the Example. For after he has ſaid all he 
can, they were known to be learned and conſcientious men who took 
the Oath. His Exceptions are a great deal weaker than the Topick. 
All amount to this, that the Takers may bave png on this, or 
that ſlight . Which, till he ſhew that they 4d do fo, is chat- 
ting, notdifputing. Allis pure groundleſs ſuſpicion, to which I con- 
ceive it neither Charitable, nor Reaſonable to hearken. For any body 
may cauſeleſly ſuſpet every body. Beſides, when they have them- 
ſelves declared the Motives on which they » I know not 
what can be more vain than to fancy other Motives for them. 

As for the Tricks which Se#ion 121. and in thoſe which follow, he 
aſſigns for the Takers Motives, he may keep them if he pleaſe, for 
thoſe who value or uſe them. The Takers are more plain deal: 
people. They are perſwaded it is their Duty to take the Oath, an 
they are ſo perſwaded, becauſe they know AN is commanded 
by the Law of God; and ſee nothing in the Oath but Profeſſion of that 
Allegiance. Thoſe ſubtleties of which he talks, ſuit not with the 
Candor of their Conduct. YetI cannot but wonder, that diſtinguiſh- 
ing betwixt Malum per ſe and Malum quia Probibitum, he makes it 
an 1mputation to proceed on ſuppoſal of the latter, when all his buſi- 
neſsis to fright people from theOath, becauſe it is forbid. Sure he has 
forgot his own Argument. Were there any Malum in ſe in the Oath, 
23, he ſays, has been ſhewn above, methinks I might have found ; 
for I look't for it as carcfully as I could. Sure Iam, his grounding 

the 
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the unlawfulneſs of the Oath upon the Prohibition, and his learned 
Syllogilm to prove it, might have been ſpared. For Ill is not to be 
don, whether it be forbid by the Pope or no. Then for the fear he is 
in Se. 12.4. leaſt people ſhould think thatthe Dire# power only is ex- 
cluded by the and the care he takes to ſhew that the Indiret is 
excluded too, he may pleaſe not to trouble himſelf with that matter. 
For we readily acknowledge that 47] Depoling power is excluded by 
the Oath, by what name ſoever called, fo it |= truly Authoritative 


ſpeaks not. And in that ſence we underſtand and take the 


R_—_ Power.. For of ſtrengrth,or the power of Temporal Princes, . 
the 
Oath. 


Se#. 12.6. He objets, That ſhould the Oath be underſtood in the- 


Latitude pretended, (viz. of the Power of "Temporal Princes). the 
Proteſtants themſelves, who take it, would be manifeſt Perjurers. For 
they would [wear in taking this Oath, that the Pope is not Soveraign 
Temporal Prince of Rome. To this he anſwers, Set. 127. That all 
Catholicks muſt confeſs, that whoever takes the Oath of Supremacy 
does ſwear falſe; and conſequently, that thoſe Proteſtants, who framed 


and took it, were manifeſt Perjurers. And therefore Sed, 128. it is- 


; wo wonder if Proteſtants, out of Indignation towards Catholicks, ſhould 
frame ſuch an Oath of Allegiance, that even they themſehves could not 
take it without being peryured. 


It is not for me to un e the defence of Proteſtants, nor do I. 


believe they would truſt their concerns in my hands. But becauſe 
this matter ſerves to clear the ſence of the Oath, I am obliged to ſay 


and muſt needs ſay I never met with any thing more un- - 


reaſonable. In places where an Heretick 1s as ſtrange a as a 
Papiſt here, if ſuch. extravagancies be ſometimes blurted our , the 
1s not . But that Onewho hvesamong them, and ſees, 
with all their Errors and all their Faults, (as there 1s no Catholick 
Country in which there arenot bad men too) there are many who fear 
God and his Judgments, and live in hopes of Salvation, ſhould fancy 
ſuch things of them, , is what I never thought I ſhould have found in a 
ſober man. 
I, but they are manifeſt Ferjurers by taking the Oath of Supremacy. 
Pray be alittle more charitable, if you pleaſe, and content your 


with thinking, that what they ſwear is falſe. But conclude not they - 
are therefore manifeſt Perjurers. For Perjury ſignifies a Lye ſworn, 


and every Falſhood is not a Lye. What Proteſtants ſwear, they take 
to. 
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to be True. Whatever he think of them, I ſhall never believe their 
Conſcience will ſuffer them to ſwear what they know to be falſe. Nay, 
though they had noConſcience, meer worldly reſpects would preſerve 
them from ſo foul a ſtain. For they would become the ſcorn of all 
their Neighbors: nor would any Treat, or Commerce with them, 
finice none could confade in any Agreements, how ſtrongly ſoever ra- 
tad, made with people who ſhould ſolemnly ſwear, and by Law 
oblige their SubjeCts to ſwear what all-knew to be falſe. Wherefore 
this fancy of his, beſides uncharitable, 1 as irrational as can be. And 
x remains evident,that the Oath cannot be underſtood inthe Latitude 
pn——_ viz,, of the power of Temporal Princes: ſince Proteſtants 

now , as well as He, that the Pope is, and for ſome has been, 
in poſſeſſion of the Power of a "Temporal Prince, and would ſwear what 
themſelves knew to be falſe, if they ſwore according tothe ſence which 
he fo groundleſly pins upon the Oath. 

Ar laſt he concludes, that the example of Catholicks who have 
taken the Oath, as grounding themſelves upon palpable miſtakes and 
miſinformations, cannot be a prudent motive for others totake it, cc. 
What work might he make-, who had a-mind to it, with prc- 
miſes, which have nothing, but may be they were miſtaken and mil- 
intormed there, and a Conclufion which ar ko (juſtly he fays) that 
actually they were miſtaken and miſinformed , and that } gre 
But Iſhall leave it untoucht to the Reader. When all is don, they 
were honeſt men who took the Oath, and they were not Fools. By 
this Gentlemans favor, there were good grounds, on which they may 
have proceeded if they would. And I, for my part, think there 1s 
more Reaſon to believe they did proceed on good grounds, than Juſtice 
in ſuſpecting they did the contrary. 

The next Conſideration, Section 1130. is concerning the Authority 
of the Ancient Fathers, of which he ſpeaks off and on, and fo as to 
leaveir doubtful to what he would hnally truſt. Sometimes he would 
have it thought the Fathers are for um , becauſe Bellarmin , and 
thole of his tide, cite Councils and Fathers, as well as Withringrten, 
and his fellows. And there is as much reaſon to believe Bellarmm as 
TYWithrington. Ithink fotoo: bur till they agree on the matter, Ithink 
there is more reaſon to believe neither, but rake the pains to look on 
the Fathers our ſelves, and judge as we find. I fuppole they antend 
we ſhould dofo, when they cite the Fathers. And I ſuppoſe too, that 

af he thought the Fathers were indeed on his ſide, he would ſtand 
to 
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But he thought it not fit to put the matter upon this Iſſue, and after 
he had faintly nfinuated ds noch, hex win hand iti 
t matter what the Fathers thought, ſince the Fu 
ers will little «vail a man in jp go yoo wad 
determin againſt them ; a do hee hets ned 
ledged for an Opinion condemn'd by the Church or Pope. This's 
the matter to confeſs, or at leaſt much to fear, - thatthe Authority 
Fathers, ſuch as it is, is againſt him. Yer till that i be lady 
Ithiak it ;mpioper 1s eadtime in ctumining how far it is to 
be valued. Bur, I conceive, that Children, rag 
have ſo much reverence to Parents, that they will be apt, 
can, to be led by them. {ammo ver wel fra oem op 
the Condemnation of the Church and Pope, betwixt whom, 
he be for Perſonal Infallibility, merhinks he ſhould allow fate iſe 
rence. Beſides, the Dodtrin of the Oath of Allegiance has not been 
condemn'd ſo much as by any Pope. The Oath indeed has in 
ral Terms; but no Pope, that I know, ever has, nor, I believe, ever 
will 'condetnn the not - Depoling Do&trin particularly. For, 1 
think, he will not alledge the Dictatus Pape. But let theſe matters 


| The main exception again phe mge—y— nn 

not clear enough to Gince all Gro pe if they be againſt 
Power, they are not therefore for every of the Oath, at leaſt to 
ſuch a degree, that we may poſitive 5 fee thew od If de- 
poſing Power, in one ſence, yet = im another ; EF: 
not againſt Indiret, &c. As if it could be , or were ever 
pretended, from the F athers, that they ſhould dam up every wind- 
ing of a Meander, which was not ſg much. as —_—_ 
While they lived, i never entred-into the heyd of nay 
there was fuch a thing as ing Power in the Wold: I If. they 
mult by unregarded, haveunravelPd every ſubtle in- 
tricacy, with which a woven fince their death, is perplext, 

are like to have little ro do with the buſineſs. 

hat which is pretended from them is, that what they did reach, 
15 irreconCileable with what has been taught ſince, of depoſing, which 
way ſoever diſguized. And this divers, and in. particular Caron, 
think they bave evidently ſhewn. This Gentleman would —_— 

S believe 
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believe he can do wonders againſt Carer if he pleaſed. Nevertheleſs, 
the Book remains unanſwered ; and till thoſe groſs miſtakes, he talks 
of, be laid , there is no great reaſon to believe Caron would de- 
lude his R with Forgeries, and yet direRt them where they are 
to be found. For he quotes particularly' enough. Not but that 
there may be very CHESS axe cubs in ham: but could 
this Gentleman ſhew he were out in the main, and did not prove as 
much as is neceſſary, I think it would have been worth his pains to 
have done it. If he beſoſcantedof Time, he might at leaſt more 
uſefully have employ'd on that Subject, the "Time he has ſpent on this 
Treatiſe. Forlet him ſay what he will, the Fathers are men of eſteenn. 
m the World, and? veodinGrbioalranp he could draw them 
" Lally, be onſew of the 

4 it be mot the Wnanimons c the ancient F a- 
thers, _ nfo Lk 


allow the Pope to forbid a thing,which has a ——_ connexion with 
what they, with unanimous conſent, taught to be the Law of God. Or 
if he did, that his Command 1s to beobey*'d. Bur this is the old diſh, 
= pct "2 I athers, and I am now cloy'd 
with it. 

Settion 136. He pute the Probability of the Opimon 
which aſſerts the Eunhof of the Þ Oar, and fays firſt, That an ex-- 
prefi Declaration or Probibution of the Chuxch or Vope, radivre a thing 
rem Ag ho rn which of it jel ; and preſci from the Pro-- 

ion, i probably or cert ] conceive more than 
this s true, andthat ſucha Prohbion renders a thing, lawful before, 
not only practically improbable, but certainly unlawful. Bur then 
by Lowful » meant a thing lefe us ibery by the Law of God, or not 


= in. Such are Ar ry they are 
forbid by human Laws. you 


Lawful, "what cale re- 

quires ſhould be meant, commanded by the Law of God, there is no 
on Earth which can make ſuch a thing -unlawtul. And 

though were, according to this Gentleman, it hasnot been ex- 
ercis'd in our caſe. For, he ſays, the Breves which make the Oath 
unkawhul, are Declaratory. And Declaratory Precepts, be knows, 
do 
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do not make things unlawful, but only declare them to beſo. But tis 


as [| foreſaw ar firſt it would be. "The unlawfulneſs varies, according 
to occaſion. Here the Prohibition makes the Oath unlawful, and a 


quia pro 
——_— | him ſay, ta the Beve make the nth vl: 
w on make it practicall improbable, "tis 
lawtul totake it. [Fir ket ewo- be the ſame, {mce we cannot 
do what is not at leaſt 


aſe, ad hater 6 fy eat. 
or not, nw fragt ve that 1 


ained to bim. And that it wis ridiculous 
Wigs gps, arm. fo En even exteri- 
ourly, to 


be di rot hes 


ſelves to the Pope, was to intreat him to hear both and not rely Sepplic 
7 onthe Information of one: To inſtrudt them, in purſiy. F7rhrine. 


; but I would intreat this Gentleman, the next time he tells us plicacien 
what diShnaintainers of the Oath have don, to imform himſelf a i» 5 {of 
litle more exaRtly of matter of Fatt. For if he truſt, as now he Ten 
oe me. akogether to his Fancy , he may cafily be de- ;,,.. 

Jer | 
S 2 The” 


- 
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The 1 38 Se&on talks of what might happen, if the Pope had gi 
ven CEE for the Maintainers 4 I — I, for - 
part, love not to talkin the Air, of things which never hapned, and 
perhaps never will; nor can I imagin this confideration, ſerves 
» but to provoke people to ſhew, that others make as bold with 
the Pope and his Declarations, whenthey are againſt them, and with 
Exceptions as frivolous at leaſt, as the Maintainers of the Oath, 
which he knows very well may be don. Bur theſe are __—_— 
ters, with whach I a Yang ws Fo The Maxim, In dubijs meltor eft 
Conditio Poſſidentis belongs to the Law, and to the Lawyers I leave 
it. . Only I cannot but wonder he would make it favorable to the 
Pope, when the Poſſeſſion of Kings is undeniably Juſt, and the Pol- 
ſeflion of the Pope, he confeſſes, 1s debated , whether Juſt, or U- 
—_ 140. He is at his Indire# Power again, a Spirit which tis 
ſtran d ſo often hant us. Fornothing 1s or can be more mani- 
feſt «#44 if Indire Power to Depoſe, be Power to _— and 
to Depoſe, be to take away the Power of a King over his Kingdom, 
and who can take away the Power of a King over his Kingdom, has 
Power. over that King and Kingdom : Indire# Power to Degoſe 1s ab- 
ſolutely inconſiſtent with Soveraignty.Since evidently Sorern gay is a 
Power ayer which there is no other Power on Earth, in thoſe things in 
which the Soveraignty conſiſts, and the Soveraignty of Kings con- 
Gifts in their Power over their Kin 
I ſce no reaſon to.inquire farther into Probability, unleſs there were 
occaſion for it; an be to God, this matter 4s not left to, It 
be I, It may be No. "Tis certain, that Allegrance 1s our Duty, 
and *ris certain we may profeſs our _ While we have Certainty, 
Ithink I may leave Probability to thoſe who nced it, and paſs to his 
14.3 Conſideration, of the Intereft of thoſe who. impugn the Oath, 
Of this he ſays firſt , "That there being « profpett of butereſs on both 
ſides, we ought not. to hearken to the Exception on either. He ſhould 
have don well then, in my opinion, to have let it alone. Beſides, 
what he ſays, I conceive a Doctrin 1s ne'er a whut the leſs true, nor 
an Action the leſs lawful, for hapning-to. be according; to our In- 
tereſt. And where there are better motives, Charity ſhould perſwade 
us, that do not proceed on. worſe. For this reaſon I ſhould 
aever have the Queſtion : but ſince he needs would , I fear it 
1snot for nothing, that Sef, 119. he urges Intereſt, as a good Excep+ 
uon. 
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tion againſt the 'Takers of the Qath, and now it comes to- be urged 
inſt the Impu will not ſufter us to hearken to it. "Thus.un- 
dealing isa htrle ſuſpicious. 
In the 144 Settion he would have the Intereſt lye on the Maimain- 
ers (ide, becauſe his Majeſties Ruman Catholick Subjects more de- 
d, and have more to , and more to fear from him than the 
Pope This is true, and yet the Intereſt lyes on the other fide. For 
*ris not what we may fear, and way bope,. but what we actually do 
fear and hope. And aftually there is notmng feared by the Inmpug- 
ners, nor hoped by the Maintainers. For we are both equally treated. 
I rake the Oath,you refuſe it:I write for it, youagainſt it : our condition 
is different in. nothing,ſave only in this, that Premunire preciſely for 
refuſal of the Oath, / cannot be inflicted -on me, which Dried, 
but « not inflicted on-you. Nor does the exemption from-that par-- 
ticular penalty much berter my condition , while notwithſtanding 1 
am not ſecure either of my Goods, or ſo much as Life. My Eſtate, 
on other accounts, may be raken a day; and were it not for 
the Mercy we find, } could nenher live with comfort, nor perhaps at 
all.  For-if I be a Prieſt, or harbor a Prieſt, (not to particulariſe 
farther) myp6Life is forfeited... And who refuſes, or.mpugns the Oath, | 
I muſt confeſs, I wonder it ſhould be thus. But ſo we ſee it is; And 
while it is ſo, L conceive the difference of Intereſt is nat to be deter- 
mined with reſpe& to the Civil Government , which treats us both 
alike, bur to our ſelves... And there the carry it: clearly. 
While no body fays of them ſo much as is their 
duce us when they pleaſe, - with ſuſpicions of Hereſie, 
Dyſobedience, or what elſe thew Charity 
gravely whiſper'd up and down, and makes more or leſs 1 
- according to the difterent temper of the hearer, t - ſomething 
_ always ſtick, thoſe whoare concern'd live ſouncahily, that, believe, 
they would gladly redeem the vexation with a good part of their for- - 
runes , and poſhbly any thing but- violence to their Conſcienca . 
Whorhas not tri'd it, may venture think-the importance ſhght : 
who has, will go near to judge there i13no Intereſt more le: 
For what is more to. be valued than a comfortable life , to which - 
other worldly are only {o far:good, as they contribute.? Hows-- 
everit be, the Intereſt , fuch as 1t 15, ſides with-the Impugners, not- 
Maintainers; between. whom there is 9 Gm_.e cps? of. Od. 
. Govern--. 
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Government, and a great difference in reſpect of themſelves. 

Burt the conſideration of what is the Intereſt of Engliſh Subjects, 
conſidered purely as Emgliſh Subjefts, I doubt isnot all the caſe. For 
what if every body be nor art liberty toact according to that Intereſt ? 
What if ſome Por — "Tis 
known that ſome, an mpugners, are incorporated into 
other Bodies. Some who conſider the influence thoſe Bodies have on 
their Members, ſuſpe& thoſe Members are not always free to follow 
—_ tr ann yr _—_— and 
apprehend ir own Intereſt s changed, ther 
| - and i dow ior flick to that of their Bodics. 

uſe they 1magin he lives untowardly in a Body, who is at 
tual variance with it; and out of it perhaps he could not live at all. 
Truly therefore the conſideration of the Intereſt of Emgliſh Subjects, 
concerns thoſe who are not Members of other Bodies, unleſs 
thoſe Bodies have no Intereſt which claſhes with the Intereſt of Engliſh 
Subjects. And their Intereſt, in relation to the Civil Government, 
at 5to maintain the Oath, and comply with the Laws in every thing, 
where with a ſafe Conſcience they may. Becauſe they have no In- 
tereſt but the Intereſt of Subjets. If any of theſe the Oath, 
eqn Or we they 
can have but zence. | The reſt may aft out of Conſcience too, 
— — — But if ir be the Intereſt of their 
— there is an Intereſt to impugn the Outh , 


might rempt ſuch aswould act Intereſt. 
The 145 Setvon talks of confleable Deiafons, and ſums of” Mo- 
ney given to the Maintainers to print their Books, and countenance 
d them , and Carefſes made them. Hhich that it has hapned, 
be can, heſays, make appear. Till he do, I know not what to fay 
to it, te tee Git. or Hug ſeem todelerve the name 
of Intereſt. *Twere ſtrange if they ſhould not be ſmil*d upon ſome- 
times, who are frown'd upon often. And as for Penſzons, and Mo- 
Qey, it 18 Emongen ar ge Gy 
_— iberality will not be ty'd up from ſhewing it ſelf where 
ras d, and needed. Bur lhave notheard fo asof a ſingle 
man, who with all his Penſions, and all his Preſents, —_— rich 
by maintaining the Oath. If all be true which is ſad, he is much 
miſtaken in his calculation , and the — — 
Power have got more, much more, than the Aaintarners. _ 
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1s "=p EET eh and not deſcend to particulars ill 
he 
He cannot bur refle&, in the next Sef#ion, on what is related of 
countenance ſhew'd by Proteſtants to ſome Catholick Prieſts, to ſer 
them altogether by the Ears, If he camor help it, there is no re- 
medy ; but the Reflection might well enough have been ſpared, by 
one who could have let it alone. For it is nothing at all to the purpote,. 
and revives, beſides, old differences, both unconcerning, and which. 
*rwere more to his advantage, to keep, as they are ,. buried in the 
ve. Proteſtants, he ſays, countenanc't ſore Prieſts, to ruin All. 
then ? Whatare their Intentions, to the queſtion in hand of In- 
tereſt ? What they did, may be ſomething, but people are neither 
richer, nor poorer, for the Ends for which things are don. Of the- 
two he names Warſon, and Preſton, all the countenance of the one 
could not ſave him from the Gallows ; the other indeed ſcap't hang-- 
ing, but liv'd, and if I miſtake not, dyid a Priſoner... Such coun- 


renance , I think, will not be envy'd Sand needs not be mention-- 
ed. ing Preften, none of his countenance*t Prieſts were con-- 


cern'd in the Oath. 

The Countenance ſhew'd to the Seculars againſt the Feſuites, of 
which he ſpeaks, was in their Wwbich differences, before the Oath 
was made. 'T he Proteſtants would nor ſuffer the Secu/ars to be run 


totally down : but afforded them means to defend themſelves, con-- 
nav'd at their Appeal to Rome, and ſome ſay furthered it , by pro-- 
curing thema fair Hearing there. For when they went of themſelves, . 


ſiniſter Informations fo prevail'd , that they were impriſoned 


without hearing. pr mars Loy os os tan ma ge Em-- 


baſſador, ro which the P enture contributed, and by 
his means.an equal 'Tryal, they carried their Cauſe. What harm 


was there in all this, which muſt needs be reflected on ? And who is- 


ix that muſt needs be blamed ? ProfMants are not accountable to him 


for their Ends.. From Catholicks they were hidden ; and they being 
only tolook afterthe what, not the why, it was all one to them whe-- 


ther Proteſtants acted with a or bad Intention. "They-were to 
thank Proteſtants for their afſiftance 1m their diſtreſs, and more for ther 
honorable dealing in that afliſtance. For they took no adramage of 
the diſtreſs in which they were, -to grate upon their conſcrences, but 
only ſufter'd, or perhapsencourag'd them , to fey and do treely. what 


they had a mind to themſelves. If any thing be to be blamed, it is- 


the. 
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the diſtreſs to which they were driven, - and thoſe who drove them. 
For 'tis indeed hard, and ſomething ſhameful, that Catholicksſhould 
by Catholicks be reduc't to ſtand in need of Proteſtarts. Bur had 
they not been diſtrefled, neither had Proteſtants had occaſion to afliſt 
them, nor Catholicks occaſion of their aſſiſtance. However it be, 1 
know not why ſo unconcerning an occaſion muſt needs be taken, to 
renew the memory oftheſe things, which ſerve for nothing but rourge 
thoſe, who are concern'd, to freſh reſentments, ——— them m 
Ereſh broils, which may drive them a ſecond time to need the aſſiſtance 
of Proteſtants. 

Yer he cannot but note farther, "That ar concerning the preſent point 
(for what has been ſaid hitherto it ſeems he is aware. 48 unconcerning) 
the Proteſtants countenanc't the Prieſts who defended the Oath , and 
wot thoſe who oppos'd it. Great rea\Sn he has doubtleſs, to rake it un- 
kindly of Proteſtants, that they do not countenance thoſe whoſe 
Principles they take to be inconſiſtent with Civil Government. Bur 
hence appears, that Proteſthnts are of opinion, that the Defenders of 
the Oath are againſt the Church of Rome, but not the Oppoſers there- 
of, fince they join with the former, and not with the later ; and ſure 
they wonld join with the Enemies of out Church, in their opinion, and 
not with her Friends. 

What may this mean? For notwithſtanding the Appearing he talks 
of, he knows very well, that Proteſtants are not of' opinion, that the 
Defenders of the Oath, are againſt the Church'of Rome, and that 
they countenance the Loyal Swbjett only , not the Rowan Catholick , 
the Friend to Crvil Government, not the Ememy to our Church. For 
they puniſh the Friend of it, a—_— all their joining with 
him. When people make Arguments againlt their own knowledge, 
I know not whas roikink Burt I perceive, that by making it an um- 
puration, whether to Proteſtants, or Catholicks, or both, that they 
join together in Principles of [Sal , as if they join'd in —_— 
too, the condut of Proteſtants troubles him, and he would: gladly 
have them forbear ſhewing any countenance to thoſe who are not of 
his way. By which means it may be in time, that All will 


over to it, and the s be the only men. As indeed, could he 
wade Proteſtants to do as he would have them, and fright Catho- 
icks by the _ made paſs for Enemies of the , the 
buſineſs would be 1n a fair way. | 


Hi laſt Sen is beſtow?d on the whether Defence or Praiſe of cer: 


tain 
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tain Gentlemen, and concerns only themſelves. [ will ct meddts 
with it, becauſe it were to heing hate Crolltints quitticn, andT have 
a great averſion from medling with the reputation of any body with- 
'2 out abſolute neceſſity. On the contrary, I wiſh them all manner of 
» Good, and partic rl, that to the reſt of their Praiſes might be 
| added the Defence of the Oath of Allegiance, and that when 
aanay. Hy ogies, they may find better than thoſe alledged here, 
wanp king are not very 
And fo we are come at laſt to his Concluſion, conſiſting of two 
whereof the Firſt believes, that conſcientious Catholicks will, 
> on peruſal of what he has written, have at leaſt ſome rational Re- 
hint to take the Oath, which is enough to make them forbear it, 
lince they ſwear to take it " Heartily , or without Reluctance. In my 
opinion Reluttance is an odd fruit for him to expett from all his pains, 
and a ſtrange kindof farisfation to offer to his Reader at laſt. -Re- 
Iuttance agrees as ill with Satsfattion, as with Heartily. "This is upon 
the matter to ſay, I undertook totake away the ſcruples concerning the 
Oath, but (6 ; _ bur cauſe one, I care for no more. For Reluct- 
ance 1s who feels it againſt Taking, will feel it alſo 
againſt Refuſin [rs _— Oath, and ons, + diſſatish'd exther way. So that 
the Satisfaftion he promiſes, reſolves at laſt into Diffatisfaftion. Ir 
does not mend the x7 ——— as he does, Rational. 
= thoſe rwo hey dn there they ſignifie Reaſons which do not 
; finceif there —_ no No ReluBance 3 in Ronny 
—— to res 7 reaſon , or with ſatisfaCtion. 
needed not have been ſo plainl reg uni yrveroo 
reaſons which he has brought * againitthe Oarh, what he finally 
to, 1s, that his Reader will remain unfarishd. For nothing 
can be than that Reluftance imports not-ſatisfaCtion in its no- 
tion. ObjeCtion it ſelf, which I, for my part, thought noc 
con{iderable enough to return a ſecond 1 time, has been fpoken to be- 
fore. And there it was ſaid, that *tis not Relu#ance or not Reluttance, 
but Duty or met Duty which truly cs. If he can fatshe any man 
- 4 that *tis his Duty torefule the that man will refuſe it for a better 
Reaſon than ReluQtance. Burt who isfatish'd that 'ris his Duty torake 
it, muſtbe a ſtrange man if he find Reluftance in doing his Duty. 
The ſecond part of his Concluſion ſums up the ſubſtance of the Trea- 
fiſe, and concludes bis Adverſaries deſtitute of all ratienal Motrves, 
and that nothing but Ignorance or A. can move them to ſtand 


out. 


Pd 
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-out. "Tis notamiſctoſet a face on the matter however 


| however things go.. 
But I ſuſpcCt the true he hasto his Adverſaries is, that they are 


h. W, hlule | than 
enoug ere they a more _ they 


not ignorant 

'are, perhaps it might be hoped ight be a 

continue their obſtinate humorof to ſee with their own eyes, 
wr 3 ae; 1 acho_y 16+ pm themſelves. If he tru- 


, ahey 
»” I thought t nt, or O it Was a zece of bu- 
hor ers heſet himfelt to Me forthe apc on; 
as ſure he meant 7 0m ne _— | 4p rm 
For ſatisfa&ion plainly im cemp,- an cannot I 
wh agar 4 = te eto Bur this 
matter is to be left to the Judgment of the Reader. I will take the li- 
to believe in my turn, that he will find they would indeed be 
deſtitute of rational Motives, if they accepted thoſe which are ofter- 
ed by this Gentleman ; Inna Ne > 
worance for his 4g + IS, Rf 2 nga: 
ny wrap nd een it, it 1s Conftancy) that Obſtnacy does not lye 
at 
To ſtay at every Particular of his Sum Total, were to weary the 
Reader with the old ſtory over again. Yet the firſt ſeems-to have 
A Gmething new. He ſays, It is certain ( neither do his Adverſaries 
. deny it ) that it belongs to the Pope to decide whether this Oath be Un- 
lawful or no. In this he reckons without his Hoſt.. His Adverfaries 
think the Oath ſo certaialy Lawful,that there 1s no place for Decifion, 
fince only difficult or doubtful things need Deciſion. —_— 


tainly know that as the Law of God forbids Theft, ar taking from 

what 15his; but what belongs to this, . what to that man, to 

be determun'd by the ſeveral Laws of ſeveral Countrys : fo the Law 

of God commands Allegi to-Princes; but who 18, whous not 

Prince, depends on the different Laws and Cuſtoms of Nations, by - 

which ſome ſucceed, others are elected , fc. _ IT SS 

- ways 
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Prince, who by the Rules of cbs Pip, watts 
Allegiance to that Prince, is to breaks the 
———— de Oo nor amy ——as 
can authorize the breach of SECS: certainly 
know, that if the Pope onda ce to 
tum who is Prince by de Low an 
breach of a 


28.1 


_- came thither. þ I of Eng- 


Law of England? or whether Subjefts are iged to 
by the Law of God? or whether the om ed 
a Law of God? They were like-enough to "mr 


pains. yu tr rar wn For 


neither did they do unlawfully, in that ſuppoſition, 
hw vt Breves were made. But enough has becn ſaid of this fub- 


The reſt of his particulars have been examined in ther 
places, and found not allowable. Th tak > Obelirs 


T'a which 
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which as piouſly as it ſignifies intolerably both to Chureh, 
ry ng LC the Hierarchy ? what of the 
Civil Government? if every Command of the Popes were to be 
obey'd, either without _ or if any bapned, the Pope were fi- 
nally and obligatonily to ecide it. Anunlimited Obedience, ſuch as 
s diſcourſt in this Treatiſe, is a ſpeculation which ſeems to meaſure 
the World by a Cloyſter, and imagin both govern'd alike ; but irre- 
concilable with the nature of things, and the experience of what paſſes 
dayly before our eyes. For it is not practis'd, I believe, in any part 

Chriſtendom, except the Popes own Territories, nor can be, with- 
out unſetlng the Common-wealth, and confounding the Hierarchy 
of the Church. To inforce it upon us, is to take advantage of our 
unhappy circumſtances ; to bring our Nation intoa ſubjection which 
would not have been endured in Catholick times ; ro whach who con- 
wibures, ſhould bethink himſelf how he will anſwer it to God and his 
Country ; and tohis Conſciencel leave it. 

Only there a particularity in the caſe, which it is not amuſs.to ob= 
ſerve. Who thinks Obedience will fave him harmleſs, on which fide 
foever the Truth lye, will find, as great and asneceflary a vertue as it 
1s, that he cannot practiſe it cleverly here, though he would never ſo 
fain. For *tis not at his choice Gmply toObey, or Diſobey ; but he 
muſt Diſobey of neceſſity ; only he can chuſe whether the Pope, . or 
ng. Obedience 1s manifeſtly due to both ; yet 'tis manifeſt 1t can- 
not be paid to both, while what one forbids, the other commands. 
The ſecurity therefore which other caſes afford, by ſubmutting our: 
private Judgments to: publick, Authority, ws not hers to: be had, fince 
we muſt diſobey publick Authority which {ide ſocver we take.. In ſuck 
a ſtreight, where even Obedience is incvutable Difobedience, I know 
no remedy, but to ſeck our ſecurity in the fatisfaction of our con- 
ſciences, and proceeding ſincerely and faithfully in purſuit of that fa- 
usfation, chuſe the fide which our fatish'd conſciences tell us is in the 
right, If there be any other way, Iſhould be glad to learn t. Bur. 
when the great Road 1s barr'd up, I cannot imagin bowwe ſhould, 
go on our journey, bur by ſich paths as we canceither find ot-make. 

For my part, my Conſcience tells me, it 15 my. duty in this caſe to: 
diſobey the Pope, and abey the King. 1 Ge the: Firmnebs of Civil 
Government, or the Politick Body, 1s abſolutely neceſlary ro Man- 
kind, and to nv portion af it more than to the hu ſelf. Liſce 
the Politick Body cannot be firm, it it depend on apy thing out of 

wy 


Y 
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i (af, for what is neceſſary to is firmneſs. As often as it falls at'va- 
riance with that dther thing (and variance cannot be avoided in the 
difference of Intereſts and to which Mortality is fubjeR) it 
muſt of necefliry ſhake and totrer. I ſee a "Head is neceſſary , nor” 
|] 1 only to the Firmneſs, but even Subliſtence, of the Politick, as of 
ies. I ſeethe Firmneſs of the whole Body depends on the Firm- 
neſs of the Head, for the ſerling and alteration of which, ſhould there 
be any other Rules, than thoſe agreed on by the Body it ſelf, by whichs. 
Rules it may be Elective, or Succeſſive as is found moſt convement ,. 
the Body would depend on ſomething withour it ſelf, asro what is ne- 
ceſlary for ms Firmneſs, and a gate be ſet open to all manner of Con- 
fuhion. As we ſee by experience, that Depoſition has ſeidom, perha 
never, been proſecuted in earneſt, withour ble Effefts. I fee 


that if the Pope could Depoſe, the Head wou even asto1ts: 
Being, on ſomething beſides, and our of the , Which being to- 
diflolve the frame of the Body, and deprive Mankind of the goods 


received from it, I ſee as certainly that God has'lefrt no ſuch 'Power, 
as that he has nor, nor cannot leave a Power inconfiſtent with ,4and 

+ deſtructive of the good of Mankind. Wherefore I conceive that it: 
>» Ee is within the ſphere of the Civil Power, to command the 
of apretence mconfiſtent with the firmneſs of the Civil Body, andrthas 
I am inexcufable to God and Man, if L refuſe to obey-it in thar parti- 
cular. 

— ——— __—— 
only which are pretended , . were claimed b — 
belides the P "ihe King ob ob a5 hg on Kinperin £5 
am much miſtaken if any Engliſk-man would endure {6 much as to 
hear of ir;' or doubt whether ut were nor- his dury., with - his-ithnoft 
force, the hazard of his Life and Fortunes, to oppoſethe prerence, as 
ruinous to the ſafety, and inconſiſtent with the Soveraignty and Inde- - 
pendence of the Eng/sſb Government. © Whar alteration -does it. make 
m the caſe, that it happens to be the claims it. . [rs rhe Sword 
which does the miſcmef, 'not the 101 whach dies. . If Depo- 
i fing Power, in the hands of- a foreign /Tetnparal Prince, be:incon- - 
fGſtent with the Security and Rights of @ free Nation, it cannot be 
conſiſtent in the Popes hands. For Depoſing Powers Depoling Power, 
and produces the very une effects, in whole hands over i be. Ir 
matters not Wb6 is {aid to have it 5 fr rs 1m 4 *\ 
——— ___@___ - A5Femporal Prince. can do» « "my 
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no mare than Depoſe with it, and a Spiritual can do as panes. Nod 
yet while every body would be ready to ſtone who ſhould ſay 
the of France can our King , we mult, forſooth, en- 
dure it be ſaid, and evedharthe Pope can and hacer peo- 


eee teeny lade, and 
ho i eedakice it were blown down by a wind which came 
from another quarter. Wherefore, if 1 miſtake not, all the ſhynefs 
we find, coracs from looking only on one fide of the Meddal. Becauſe 
u bears the _ the reverence the Catholicks have and 
ought to have for him, makes them fear they may ſhock his Authoricy, 
But turn it, and without the Who, which in truth 1 
A —— this War, — > pm 
e, that, were the Pope unconcern'd, I Nl eno 
ies chan Tree enary where __ EY 
= _ I have that this Gentleman ailows every Prince 
another, and/makes it a Right inherent in Soverazgn- 
Y q_— underſtands by it, power to make War, and uſe 
Victory, when the Prince gers it, as he pleaſes. And thus is fo far 
rr nad ara underſtood by the — 
every knowsthat every Prince can no body 
therefore thinks, 2.7 0 ome wn that his Soveraign is a Sub- 
le by another Prince. Were thus Propoſition, The 


jo2t, andidepalab 
of France, radar has Power, ( meaning by Power , 


«Ri other en 
darn, or _ ngutig put to-any puts pate TG 


DES GD be Cmthng rol ageal the Obs 
4 to1t,, ro 

mg D092) pee, ann” of words, and ſtand by De- 

paling Power what no body-underſtands but themſelves. Belides, that 

1,07 Can be ſo innocent, which net by that Trick beren- 

deed foulkey, ir is-asplain.a juſtificationof the Oath as may-be. / For 

Js ws) upon-1:a ſence, which every body'knows it means not, and re 

a ” >» 395 p96 ur Rr the ſence which 1s meant 


_—— Vn Gates hich. ts wckhweaidhicbebs 
- a? * 

X -contrary,. ] am d rhe Qath notable toany material cxcepy 
Fe _— ſave only. IS mathe. Pope. - And- ol 
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am ſo perſwaded,” becauſe if there were, I ſee-not how it could ſcape - 
his Wat, and Diligence, and greatDefire, even to partiality, to find ir. 
For ſure i is partiality, Se#. 31. tourge ity, as conſiderable in . 
the Refuſers of the"Oath, and Se#. 118. of no the Takers ; 
To obje&t Se#. 119. Intereſt againſt the Takers, and Se#. 143. notto 
ſuffer the Topick. to be hearkened unta, as ſoon as it touches the Re-- 
fuſers Copyhold. Now, who, being = required, refuſes to renounce 
Depoſing Power in a foreign/Prince, Temporalor Spiritual (for that 
unporrts nor, or CS Power, nor abating 
any of its bad conſequences). ſhould do well to conſider what he does. . 
It 15 neither better nor worſe, than as much as in him lies, to bring 
his Country into ſubjeftor: to a foreign Power , and that in Tem-- 

, and the moſt concerning of Temporals, that on which 
the Quiet, and Security , and Firmneſs of Civil Gov t 
depends. However , it tay be diſguiſed, this is the naked ; b ; 
and methinks he muſt be very fantaſt ſcrypulous who can. 
feel ſo much as Reludance in not contributing to the ſubjeftion of. 
his Country. 

Since the whole ſtreſs of the buſineſs hes on this point, I conceive it- 
needleſs, in imitation of this Gentleman, to ſum up the ſubſtance of 
what has been ſaid. The Reader, Ithink, will find more tediouſnels 
than fansfaton , in hearing the ſame things over and over again : 
and venture I need his for thoſe Repetitions which he 
will have met with before. It is a fault which this Gentleman and 1 
aaſt ſhare berwixt us. . He though fit to t ſometimes, and 1. 
have yielded tothe 1onof has Example, roo often. There. 
is another thing alſo of which I think 1t convenient to give warning. - 
The ObjeRtions which I was to anſwer, have ſometimes forCt me; . 
much againſt my will, to toucha little on both the Supreme Powers. . 
Ie is an Argument from medling with which I bave a great averſion, , 
being more diſpos'd to reverence, and obey, than diſpute them.” But. 
as the Reader will ſee I could not avoid Gylng forncthing, ſo1 muſt: 
declare, I ſpeak not of either, otherwiſe than with- relation to the-. 
preſent matter. If any Expreſlion-of mine ſhew like extending, or. 
confiningeither, which was far enough from. my thoughts, 1 intreat + 
i may be underſtood only of this caſe, which I taketo be clear 


as 29" mag by the Laws of God and Narure. . And to be guided: ; 
« by Laws, .I am fure intrenches on neuther Power... Though I 
AR. 
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' -am-not conſcious I have given any juſt occaſiog of being uldet»- - 8 
LY Trood otherwiſe ; yet becauſe no warineſs ſeems enough m fue *#. 
$I 1 marters , I thought it neceflary to make this declaration, and delire- + 
- be, IE I WB ERR exprtking of Ss Wn, to remems - 
\ £ it. _ 
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* ERRAT AA | | 


PROT pag. 2. lin. 15. would nor. r. could nor. 
Anſy. to the Firſt Treatiſe, p. 9. 1. 25. happen. r. happened. 1. 30. this 4. r. 


thus it is.. p. 20. |. 4. away. r.2 way. p. 21.1. 19. 4 very groundleſt, is, r. is a very » 
groundleſs. p. 34.1. 32. Chrift, uninterrupted.r. Chrilt,by uninterrupted. p. 35.1.31. 
4 avwill, r. well. 1 37. think. r. hint. 
: Anſv. to the Second Treatiſe, p. 1. 1, 9. his. r. his. p. 7.1.8. Gentleman innocent. 


Gentleman was innocent. p. 14.1. 36. imperious. r. impervious. p. 25.1.2. and. r. or. 
L. 14. accepts. r. excepts. p.26. 1. 38. notion Soveraignty. r. notion of Soveraignty. 
49-1. 22. talk. r. tack. | 

Anſw. to the Third Treatiſe, p. 1. 1. 19. thu. r. his. 'p. 3. 1. 4. would. r. could. 
P- 4- 1. 2.4. therr. r. this. p. 13. 1. 4. Beſides, del., p. 22.1. 14. del. nor. p. 26. 1, 
induvre. r. induce. 1. 24. in circumſtances. r. in thoſe circumſtances. p. 29g. 1. 9. e 
=x caciow. x, incfficacious. 1 18. N. 8. N. 18. 1.24.7. theſe.r. thoſe. p. 30. 1. 23. del. 
| Jame. p. 31. lug. think: to. r. thinks fit to. yer. r. get. p. 38.1. 27. maintaing. r. main= 
rairung. p. 39- 1. 3. viſible. r, juſtifiable. p. 42.1. 4. fouldbe. r. would be. y, 45.1. 12. 
rells befbdes. r. tells us , theſe r. thole. 1. 35. theſe.r. thoſe. p. 46. 1. 37. wnleaw- | 
ful offs. lawful, of. p. 77.1. 5.of: r. of. p. 82.1. 2. ku. r. this. p. 118.1, 23.perſwa- 
fon. x. perverſion. p.11g.L8. 140. r. 104 | 


